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CURRENT eas. 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


A RAPID rise in the labour force was one of the dominant features of 
1957. Although the rate of growth showed signs of moderating in July, 
the increase over the year was still substantial. In the first seven months of 
the year, the labour force was 3.4 per cent higher, on the average, than in 
the same period last year. This increase represents 193,000 workers, close 
to 50,000 more than the 1955-1956 rate of growth would have produced. 


Changes in the labour force are the result of natural increase, immigra- 
tion, emigration, and the proportion of the adult population participating 
in the labour force. These factors have produced an average annual increase 
of 1.7 per cent in the past six years. The additional increase this year is 
attributable almost entirely to the greater flow of immigrants. It has been 
estimated that about 130,000 immigrant workers came into the country in the 
12 months before June, almost double the number entering in the preceding 
12 months. Changes in the other growth factors have been negligible by com- 
parison. 


The increase in immigration has also been largely responsible for a rise 
in the labour force participation rate, because the proportion of workers 
among immigrants is larger than in the native population. In July, 55.3 
per cent of the non-institutional population of working age was in the labour 
force, the highest proportion in more than six years. 


Employment has also increased at a high rate in 1957, though not as 
rapidly as the labour force or as rapidly as the record employment growth 
of last year. The seven-month average shows a rise of 2.9 per cent over the 
year, against a long-run average of 1.7 per cent. 


This substantial growth conceals significant changes in the two main 
employment divisions—agriculture and non-agriculture. In past years, periods 
of high economic activity have resulted in a marked shift of workers from 
agriculture to non-agricultural industries. This year both the increase in 
non-agricultural industries and the decrease in agriculture have been con- 
siderably smaller than in either 1956 or 1955 (see accompanying table). The 
smaller movement from the farms probably reflects the slackness that has 
developed in a number of non-farm industries. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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LABOUR FORCE AND PERSONS WITH JOBS PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
IN ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Persons with jobs 
Labour = 
Change from Force on- ; 
SPR AS S) Total Agriculture Agriculture 
% % % % 
L949 G61 950 Me. Ao... eon ees ae emer te ena +2.1 +1.5 +2.8 —5.7 
1950 to 19519e. ask. es Heme ree ore +1.0 +2.3 +4.8 —7.7 
1951 to: 1952.5 cece anc cere pettameumere ss +1.9 +1.5 +3.4 —7.4 
1952) $0. 19583 .coxcrs cen ave gee cveretacenne ns Ree +1.3 +1.2 +1.7 —1.4 
$953: to 1954: ose. hee ereear a: ae eee +0.8 —1.0 —1.6 +1.7 
W954 to 1955... 5.Se tier. tera. ol avai eee erat ete +2.4 +2.6 +4.4 —6.3 
VOSS CO: L956 3 se eee ceeta > clare che errant +2.7 +3.7 +5.4 + —5.5 
1956 to, 1957 (ies seater tere +3.4 +2.9 +3.9 —3.7 


(1) First seven months. 


The record growth in the labour force and the more moderate rise in 
employment have caused unemployment to fall more slowly than usual through 
the spring and early summer. So far this year, the number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work has averaged 4.4 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.1 per cent for the same period in the years 1953-1956. 


A measure of the local distribution of the increase in unemployment has. 
been obtained by comparing the number of workers registered at National 
Employment Service offices this year with registrations in earlier years.* The 
results of this investigation, summarized in the accompanying table, show 
that at the end of July, registrations were below the 1951-1956 average in 
only six of the 109 local areas surveyed. Registrations were above the long- 
term average in more than three-quarters of the areas. 


LOCAL AREAS IN WHICH THE NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AT NES OFFICES WAS: 


Much B ] Ww Ab e Much 
(end of month) Below — Average ely Above 
Rage Average Average eee 
1957 

JANUAV A. hr: lee eee ae — 5 37 43 24 
February...... ee ae _ 5 33 49 22 
March...... — 5 33 46 25 
April) Nob neh Be mean 2 14 38 39 16 
Ma M Pena Ge ee ee 3 7 40 32 20 
JUNO) ab. et as soe ee 3 4 30 34 38 
Uy rca soe 2 Rese eh ga — 6 19 38 46 


The fact that unemployment in 1957 has not fallen as rapidly as usual 
is also reflected in the above table. At the beginning of the year there were 
only 24 areas in which registrations were much above the average. By July, 
this figure had risen to 46. The change was apparent in all regions but was 
most marked in Ontario. In this region, the areas in the above-average 
categories increased from 18 to 31 over the seven-month period. The main 
contributing factors were declines in the construction, lumber and lumber 
products, automobile and heavy equipment industries. 


*In each area, NES registrations for employment for each month of the years 1951-1956 were adjusted 
for seasonal changes and divided by the number of wage earners in the area, The resulting proportions. 
were ranked and divided into five intervals, which were identified as: much above average, above average, 
average, below average, and much below average. Proportions for the current year were then calculated 
and classified according to this system. 
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Industrial Distribution 


In contrast to the experience of the 
past two years, the goods-producing 
industries have contributed little to the 
total growth in employment. Most of 
the gain in the first half of 1957 stemmed 
from the continued expansion of the 
service industries. The year-to-year 
increase in services during the period 
was twice as great as in all industry. 

Apart from seasonal changes, em- 
ployment in mining was maintained at 
a high level through the first half of 
1957. However, the aggregate conceals 
lower output and employment in many 
of the component groups. Minerals 
produced in lower quantities in the first 
quarter of this year compared with last 
include cement, coal, copper, gold, gyp- 
sum, lead, silver and zine. Mining 
output is higher in total because of a 
much greater production of petroleum, 


EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
(Seasonally Adjusted 
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natural gas and uranium. During July, 
further layoffs occurred in Nova Scotia 
coal mines and in metal mining in 
British Columbia. On the other hand, there were reports of increased hiring 
in new uranium and base metal mining developments in the northern areas of 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and the North West Territories. 

Employment in forestry has shown surprising strength in view of the 
generally weak markets for almost all forest products. With allowance for 
seasonal change, employment in the second quarter of the year was con- 
siderably higher than in the first. This may be partly because pulpwood 
workers have been more readily available this year than last, and partly 
because of the flurry of activity in British Columbia before the labour dispute 
in the lumber industry was settled. After the settlement more than 1,000 
loggers were laid off. 

Any further upswing in forestry will depend on the recovery of European 
demand for lumber and an upturn in housing construction in the United 
States and Canada. There is as yet, little evidence of any substantial improve- 
ment in either of these markets. Reports of cut-backs in pulpwood production 
this fall have also been made by a number of large companies operating in 
Eastern Canada. 

The high level of construction activity was maintained through the first 
half of 1957, although a shift in emphasis from residential to institutional 
building and large engineering projects caused the distribution of labour 
demand and supply to be more unbalanced than usual. Total construction 
employment, seasonally adjusted, changed little in the first half of 1957 from 
the record level of last fall. At the same time, unemployment among con- 
struction workers increased more than in other trades, particularly in the 
more densely populated areas. 
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There has been some rise in residential building in the last month or 
two, although the seasonally-adjusted annual rate of new housing starts in 
the first six months of the year was still about 15 per cent below the 
corresponding figure for 1956 and total units under construction at the end 
of June were 16 per cent fewer. One important factor tending to strengthen 
the demand for new housing is the sharp rise in the number of new families. 
Family formation in the first quarter of 1957 was 11,700 against 5,600 in 
the same period of 1956. This increase was caused by a sharp rise in the 
number of marriages, and the high level of immigration. 


The effect of the drop in house-building this year has been offset by 
an increase in other types of construction. During 1957, investment in non- 
residential construction is expected to be 17 per cent higher than in 1956. 
Much of this increase is accounted for by substantially higher investment 
in schools, hospitals and commercial buildings. The Trans-Canada Pipeline 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway have been largely responsible for an important 
increase in engineering work. New construction in the forest industries is 
expected to be 14 per cent lower than in 1956 and other industrial construction 
is also expected to be lower. But outlays for construction by mining enter- 
prises, especially those connected with uranium, petroleum and natural gas, 
may exceed expenditures in 1956 by more than 10 per cent. 


Many of the difficulties experienced in the marketing of products in 
primary industries have their counterparts in manufacturing. Employment 
in the manufacture of wood products has declined slowly since the beginning 
of the year and at June 1 was 3.5 per cent lower than a year earlier. A similar 
trend is evident in the manufacture of non-ferrous metal products, accen- 
tuated recently by a strike in the Quebec aluminum industry. In the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements the employment index in June had fallen 
to a new low of 57.8 (1949=100). 


The motor vehicle industry had nearly completed the output of 1957 
cars in July and production of 1958 models is scheduled to begin in late 
August or in September. So far, sales have not been up to the optimistic 
expectations expressed by the industry at the beginning of the year. Sales in 
the first three months were 18 per cent above the corresponding period last 
year but began to lag in the second quarter, with a corresponding drop in 
production. During June production. of cars and trucks was down 23 and 
34 per cent respectively from the same month last year. At the end of July 
the cumulative production total was down 8 per cent from the corresponding 
seven months of 1956. 


Production and employment losses in the foregoing manufacturing indus- - 
tries during the first half of 1957 have been offset by expanded production of 
such products as food and beverages, chemicals, and petroleum, for which 
long-term demand has risen steadily. In addition, a high rate of expansion has 
continued in some of the less stable sectors of the manufacturing industry. 
Aircraft production has increased steadily since last summer and employment 
in the second quarter reached its highest level since 1953. Shipbuilding and 
railway rolling stock have also recovered in the past year, though not as 
sharply as the aircraft industry. The high level of engineering and other 
non-residential construction has been reflected in the fabricated and structural 
steel industry, in which employment in the first half of 1957 was on the 
average 19 per cent higher than in the same period last year. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1957) 


‘Percentage Change 


: n From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8)....cccccceccscssteseeees July 20 6,112,000 |} + 1.9 + 3.8 
Potal: persons With: JODS...or..:.r:s-.biess...fglsedod-- July 20 5,949,000 | + 2.0 + 2.8 
At vwork 35 hours OF MOTE...:.........c.:csccessee0e July 20 5,085, 000 — 3.0 + 1.2 
AG Work less than 35 NOUTS)...5...c1.ssscuscseese- July 20 366, 000 —11.4 +20.8 
With jobs but not at work.i.t.....c dee July 20 498,000 | +181.4 + 8.0 
With jobs but on short time... ee ' July 20 42, 000 | +13.5 | +110.0 
With jobs but laid off full week ....00.00000...... July 20 14,000 | +27.3 — 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.......... July 20 , 163, 000 | 0.6 +59.8 
Persons with jobs in agriculture.........00.0..0...... July 20 880,000 | -+13.7 — 1.9 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture ................ July 20 5,069,000 | + 0.2 + 3.6 
otal paid ‘worker's! filitilecckctedesellelia leds July 20 4,630,000} + 0.7 | + 3.1 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
BAe EL OMe tek ras LEA er nce screeds July 18 28, 900 —13.5 +35.0 
May Melo Og oy oie te Sirs. 12 nee acs in hs RAR Hadad ceed itestes July 18 77,900 | — 6.9 +387.1 
Ontario.... 18 90,300 — 2.9 +56.2 
Prairie..... 18 '28, 700 — 4.0 +20.6 
Paerinchae te Fs 2c), 18 31,400 + 1.9 +61.0 
Total, all regions * 18 257, 200 — 5.0 +43 .4 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
DiGi) | Se ee en eres be Sena oo oe aulyenr lL 204, 516 —18.3 +50.3 
Amount of benefit payMents...........0.ccccecceceeeeees June $14, 356, 036 —45.4 +44 .6 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)... June 1 123.4 | + 3.4 + 3.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............| June 1 116.6 | + 0.7 + 1.0 
0 SHG) SC oP Ist 3 mos. 62,460 1: +229 .4(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
TN (3 6, (olin Gee nytcill Pots A Aa aes on i Ser July 237,740 a — 5.1(c) 
Novotiworkersiinyolvedws..<1 sects stetascs.edeten July 16, 298 — —18.0(c) 
INTC) OE Sa ES RS ene ee eee eee July 34 — + 9.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries..........0.....0.-. June 1 $67.77 | + 0.6 + 6.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...0..0000.... 25 June 1 $ 1.61 + 0.4 + 5.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).............. June 1 40.5 — 0.3 — 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (m{g.)..0...0..00.0cccee June 1 $65.04 | + 0.1 + 4.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)....00000..... Julye fh 121.9 + 0.2 + 2.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...... June. 1 128.2 — 0.3 + 0.7 
ALO MAMAN OUT INCOM: sacax/cncncurerssessascenrs-soss $000,000; May 1, 263 + 3.8 + 8.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)... May 288 .7 + 0.8 + 1.9 
Unhles faked EXE UY pias ee ee, ip Baie ao May 287.0 0.0 — 0.4 
Marat lesie tances tence tls. dean ake! May 343.0 | — 0.9 — 3.7 
Nona iru DlOSinn dics Sse cst oa hres eevee May 251.2 | -+ 0.9 + 2.8 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Since May 15 the number of major contracts subject to negotiation has 
declined steadily each month. At the May 15, peak negotiations, were under- 
way for 59 large agreements covering nearly 190,000 workers; by mid-August 
only 38 contracts, affecting some 90,000 workers, were under negotiation or 
scheduled to terminate within six weeks. Of these, more than half had been 
open for two or more months. 

The accompanying chart shows the bargaining status of the 38 collective 
agreements, covering bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees, currently 
subject to negotiation. Five contract settlements were effected between July 15 
and August 15. The wage settlements varied widely, but as in other agree- 
ments signed in past months, increases in rates were spread over the life of 
the agreement, which in all five cases exceeded 18 months. The largest settle- 
ment, involving 4,000 steelworkers at Dominion Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., in 
Sydney, N.S., featured the introduction of a Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefit plan, the first such plan to be adopted in the basic steel industry in 
Canada. A new contract signed between Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. and eight AFL-CIO/CLC unions, at Flin Flon, Man., introduced a 40-hour 
week, without loss in take-home pay. 


At August 15, 31 agreements were still under negotiation. At the bargain- 
ing stage were contracts covering workers in aircraft manufacturing plants 
in the Toronto district, broadcasting and television personnel employed by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and employees of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

More than half the contracts currently open were in conciliation or 
post-conciliation stages of negotiation. The 11 agreements in conciliation 
include the West Coast pulp and paper mills’ contracts with the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. United Steelworkers of America, representing 
employees of the Aluminum Co. of Canada plant at Kitimat, B.C., have 
requested the appointment of a conciliation board. 

The strike by almost 7,000 aluminum workers at Arvida entered its fourth 
month at mid-August. The CCCL syndicate’s demands for a master contract 
covering all four Alean-owned plants in Quebec and for wage increases have 
been refused by the company. 


Recent Strikes 


In recent months several other important strikes have occurred among 
bargaining units not included in the above survey. Several of these strikes 
have been lengthy, lasting more than 50 working days. In Murdochville, Que., 
the five-month-old strike by the United Steelworkers of America for recogni- 
tion as bargaining agent for employees of Gaspé Copper Mines continued; 
the smelter is reported to have begun production for the first time since early 
March. A company writ, preventing decision on the union’s certification, is 
at present before the Quebec courts. 

Production was also reported resumed at the Lever Brothers Ltd. plant 
in Toronto, where more than 500 members of the International Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 32, had been on strike since May 13. 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE AUGUST 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 


July 1 to September 30, 1957 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period: 38 agreements, 90,100 workers 
Bargaining carried over from June: 23 agreements, 59,400 workers 
Terminating in period July 1—Sept. 30: 15 agreements, 30,700 workers 

Settlements Achieved, July 15—Aug. 15: 5 agreements, 9,800 workers 
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Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


*Wages and Duration— 


5 agreements, covering 9,800 workers, are for periods ranging from 18 months 
to 2 years, with wage increases spread over the term of the agreement. 


3 agreements, covering 4,300 workers, provide wage increases ranging from 
5 to 15 cents an hour. 


2 agreements, covering 5,500 workers, provide wage increases ranging from 
15 to 35 cents an hour. 


*Hours of Work— 
Reduced from 42 to 40 a week under 1 agreement covering 2,200 workers. 


*Vacations— 
1,000 workers under 1 agreement to receive third week after 15 years’ service. 


*Statutory Holidays— 
2,600 workers under 2 agreements to receive | additional day. 


*Welfare Benefits— 
1 agreement, covering 4,000 workers, improves pension benefits. 


*Supplemental Unemployment Benefits— 
1 agreement, covering 4,000 workers, introduces a SUB plan. 


No strike action was involved in any of the settlements. 


Negotiations Continuing, at August 15: 31 agreements, 77,200 workers 
Bargaining in progress: 11 agreements, 33,500 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 11 agreements, 20,009 workers 
Post-conciliation: 5 agreements, 7,400 workers 
Arbitration in progress: 3 agreements, 9,500 workers 
Work stoppages: 1, involving 6,800 workers 

Other Agreements Terminating in Period: 2agreements, 3,100 workers 
Expiring in September: 2agreements, 3,100 workers 
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Two important strikes in the construction industry occurred during the 
first two weeks of August but were settled by the middle of the month. In 
Saint John, N.B., 975 carpenters, members of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, settled their dispute with the Saint John 
Builders’ Exchange after four days on strike. Members of the same union at 
Kitimat, B.C., resumed work after more than a week on strike against the 
Saguenay-Kitimat Co. Both unions signed two-year contracts, with wage 
increases of more than 15 cents an hour spread over the length of the contract. 


Construction Agreements 


Bargaining for 1957 agreements in the construction industry was largely 
concluded by mid-August. Still to sign were some important groups of 
workers, including ironworkers and operating engineers on the West Coast and 
painters and plumbers in the Toronto area; most contracts, however, had 
been completed. Many construction trades signed two-year agreements in 
1956; as a result less than half the total number of construction contracts 
across the country opened this year. 

Settlements ranged as high as 40 cents an hour but the most common 
increase was from 15 to 20 cents, usually spread over two years. The Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners carried on bargaining in most parts of the 
country and was involved in nearly half the strikes that occurred in construc- 
tion during the bargaining period. Some of the interesting results of the 
bargaining by this union were the establishment of the country’s highest 
carpenters’ rate of $2.54 an hour in Kitimat, B.C., and the setting of a separate 
wage scale for the highly skilled millwrights in the Ontario region. 


Individual Negotiations 


A number of significant settlements resulting from recent negotiations, 
not included in the above survey, are summarized below. 

Employees of Censolidated Denison Mines Ltd., located near Elliot Lake, 
Ont., will receive an average wage increase exceeding 50 cents an hour 
over a 14-month period under the terms of a contract negotiated on their 
behalf by the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. The 
new agreement also provides for the reduction of weekly hours to 40 from 
the present 48, six paid holidays, and a comprehensive health and welfare plan. 

New contracts covering hotel employees in Regina and Montreal were 
signed recently. A wage increase of 12.2 per cent over a period of two years 
was accepted by employees of the CPR Hotel Saskatchewan, represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. A three-year contract gives approximately 1,000 employees of the 
Sheraton-Mount Royal and the Laurentian hotels, members of the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Club Employees Union, a wage increase amounting to 124 
cents an hour spread over the duration of the contract. 

Information has been received, too late to be included in our survey 
figures, of an agreement signed by four CLC unions representing 1,000 workers 
employed by Canadian Vickers Ltd. in Montreal. The unions are the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, the International Brotherhood of 
Plumbers and Pipefitters, the International Association of Machinists, and 
the International Sheet Metal Workers’ Association. The contract is effective 
for one year, and provides for an hourly wage increase of 6 cents, a reduction 
in the work week from 45 to 424 hours, and improved vacation and seniority 
clauses. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


THE general level of economic activity 
changed very little in the Atlantic 
region during July. Farm employment 
showed the usual seasonal increase in 
response to demand for harvest help 
but the gain was largely offset by lay- 
offs in some non-farm industries. Fairly 
large-scale layoffs occurred in construc- 


- 
wooo 


tion at Gagetown, N.B., as a result of a Fr noretctioe 
carpenters strike which interrupted work | jo S IMTS 
being done by other building tradesmen. |. 42,00 

Employment in coal mining also fell as | a 

the MacBean Mine at Stellarton, N.S., | ; With Jobe: 


closed for a month in addition to the 
annual two-week vacation period. A 
cut-back of CNR orders, the traditional 
summer market for coal, was reported | ea emer Eo Lis 
to have brought about the mine closure; —~*™” eM saiecer ee 
about 500 workers were affected. 

The lumber and pulpwood industries continued operating at much lower 
levels than last year, and there was little evidence of increasing demands for 
these products. Manufacturing, trade, and services recorded employment gains 
during the month but they were not sufficiently large to offset layoffs in other 
sectors of the economy. Total non-agricultural employment was estimated 
at 483,000 at July. 20; this was 14,000 below the figure for a month earlier 
but 4,000 above that for the comparable date in 1956, the smallest year-to-year 
increase recorded since the beginning of the year. 

Only three of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, two from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and one from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At August 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 8 (2); 
in balance, 13 (19). 


--. 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
showed only slight improvement during July. Construction employment picked 
up as a result of increased work on the Trans-Canada Highway but the 
industry as a whole continued to be much more sluggish than last year; defence 
construction recorded a particularly sharp decline. The fishing industry had 
a generally poor year with below-average catches of cod and lobster. The 
Bonavista Cold Storage Company at Grand Bank closed operations during 
the month because of reduced catches of fresh fish; about 130 workers were 
released. 

Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Residential construction showed little or no improvement during the month 
but activity in road building and airfield construction rose considerably. 
Pulp cutting employment declined seasonally but remained higher than a 
year earlier. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS — AUGUST 
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LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Groug | 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Windsor 


Quebec-Lévis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


Brantford 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

NEW GLASGOW <— 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Trois Riviéres 


—»>CORNER BROOK 

Fort William- 
Port Arthur 

Guelph 

Halifax 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Niagara Peninsula 

Sarnia 

Sudbury 

Sydney 

Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


CHATHAM 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Bathurst 

CENTRAL 
VANCOUVER 
ISLAND < 

Campbellton 

Gaspé 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Rimouski 

STE. AGATHE-ST. 
JEROME 

St. Stephen 

Victoriaville 


<—- 


Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Goderich 
—»>GRAND FALLS 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
en Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
—»PRINCE GEORGE 
Prince Rupert 
——> QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sor 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Walkerton 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


——-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved, 
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New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
The temporary shutdown of the Acadia Coal Company’s MacBean Mine was 
responsible for a rise in unemployment during the month. High production 
costs and the cancellation of orders by the Canadian National Railways were 
the reported reasons for the mine closure. The mine was scheduled to be 
opened by mid-August but there was little evidence that conditions would 
warrant a return to continuous full production. Manufacturing employment 
held up well but there were indications that sizeable staff reductions would 
take place at Eastern Car Company at the end of August, when an order 
for gondola cars would be completed. 


Moncton (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment was 
higher than usual in this area owing to the reduced volume of construction 
this year and a general slackness in forestry. Some increase occurred in 
construction activity during the month, however, as two large contracts were 
awarded for work on the Trans-Canada Highway. 


QUEBEC 


CHANGES in the employment situation 
in the Quebec region were more moderate 
in July than a month earlier; the labour 
force increased very little during the 
month and employment increased by 
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less than during the previous month, 
though at much the same rate as a year 
ago. Unemployment decreased rather 
more sharply than during June, though 
much less sharply than last year, mak- 
ing the proportion of persons without 
jobs and seeking work in the labour 
force smaller than last month but larger 
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than last year. At July 20, persons with 
jobs were estimated at 1,655,000, about 
33,000 more than a month before and 
65,000 more than a year earlier. During 
the month, the number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work fell by 8,000 
to 54,000. 

Employment rose in both the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors 
of the economy but more moderately in the latter than in the former. However, 
bad weather so delayed the hay harvest that demand for farm> workers 
remained low and the usual shortages did not develop, although shortages 
of apple-pickers were anticipated in the Eastern Townships. In the woods, 
heavy rain aided log driving operations and employment was at its summer 
peak, though at a level somewhat lower than last year. There were indications 
that the cutting period would be shorter this summer than last, a number 
of firms planning smaller quotas than last year. Employment in sawmills 
was at a lower level than a year ago, and layoffs in many areas were 
anticipated in the near future. The manufacture of wood products, in 
particular of doors, sashes and veneers, showed a year-to-year weakening, 
owing to the decline in residential construction. 
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Employment in construction rose during the month but registrations at 
NES offices from construction workers remained higher and vacancies fewer 
than a year earlier. Agegravating the unemployment situation resulting from 
a year-to-year decline in residential construction was the fact that road 
building had dropped slightly from last year’s unusually high level of activity. 
However, there was considerable activity on larger projects—industrial and 
commercial building—which in some measure offset the decline of employ- 
ment opportunities elsewhere. Few labour shortages were registered even 
among skilled construction occupations. 


Manufacturing employment levelled off durmg the month, as a number 
of plants closed for holidays. Registrations of metalworkers and workers 
in the manufacture of transportation equipment rose. Unemployment in the 
textile industry also increased during the month. Market demand in this 
industry was little if at all stronger than last year and employment was not 
expected to show more than the usual seasonal increase after the holidays. 


Only two of the 24 local areas in this region were reclassified during the 
month. At August 1, the area classification was as follows: (last year’s 
figures in brackets) ; in balance, 10 (20); in moderate surplus, 14 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. NES registrations for 
employment remained markedly higher than last year in the seasonal indus- 
tries and increased during the month in metalworking and in transportation 
equipment manufacturing occupations as plants closed for vacations. How- 
ever, employment in the clothing industry showed some signs of seasonal 
recovery as work on_ fall lines began. Owing to the decline in residential 
construction there was a slight easing in the manufacture of structural 
steel. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. NES registrations for 
employment decreased during the month but remained well above last year’s, 
particularly in the seasonal industries. Logging vacancies were down sharply 
from last year; fewer men were in the woods and the quota of wood to be 
cut was lower. Employment in construction was higher than a month earlier 
and some shortages of skilled workers were registered. However, layoffs were 
expected in plants manufacturing building materials. At the shipyards there 
was very little activity during the month. 


Quebec North Shore (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 38. 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


MPLOYMENT in Ontario continued to increase during July. The 
number of persons with jobs at July 20 was estimated at 2,186,000, an 
increase of 36,000 from last month and of 49,000 from last year. Agricultural 
employment accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the month-to-month increase 
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but was 24,000 lower than last year. 
The year-to-year increase in non- 
agricultural employment amounted to 
73,000. Unemployment remained vir- 
tually unchanged from the previous 
month and was considerably higher than 
last year. 


Employment during July continued 
to lag behind the growth of the labour 
force. The rate of increase in seasonal 
hiring was generally lower than last 
year, while many non-seasonal industries 
remained static or showed a decline in peepee My 2 
activity. The practice of closing down 009) aaa ee 
for holidays appeared to be more wide- 
spread than last year and in many 
pramie the holiday period was extended _fiesesumenmecumensmmnuennenaneemenmencsmmniael 
by a week or more. This contributed to ref age 
the increase in unemployment and reduced the number of workers hired for 
holiday replacements. The industrial distribution of employment underwent 
little change, except for a seasonal increase in agriculture and food processing. 
Construction employment increased seasonally but construction workers were 
in surplus in all areas. In the automobile industry, the adjustment of output 
to reduced sales resulted in further layoffs. The situation in the lumber and 
lumber products industry remained unchanged. Weather conditions in south- 
western and northern Ontario had an unfavourable effect on harvesting opera- 
tions and the tourist trade. 

Heavy industry remained fairly active, with the exception of a seasonal 
decline in agricultural implement manufacturing and some reduction in 
primary iron and steel production. There were signs of a pick-up in the 
production of radio and television receiving sets, which had been at a low 
level since last fall, and in secondary textiles. 

During July, only one of the 34 areas in the region was reclassified, from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At August 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); 
in moderate surplus, 5 (3); in balance, 28 (23); in shortage, 0 (8). 
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Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Considerable numbers of 
workers were released from the local farm implement plant following the 
completion of seasonal orders, and from the automotive plant, partly as a 
result of preparations for model change-over. Employment in non-agricultural 
construction improved markedly. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Both employment and 
unemployment were higher than a year earlier. Government and industrial 
construction projects reached a high level of activity. The anticipated shortage 
of farm labour was relieved by workers from other areas and by immigrants. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in construction 
and secondary textiles improved slightly. Extensive seasonal layoffs occurred 
at the farm implements producing plant. Curtailment in production resulted 
in layoffs in the automobile industry. There were shortages of experienced 
farm hands and of technical personnel. 
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Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. A seasonal rise in activity 
was not sufficient to make any substantial change in unemployment. Agricul- 
tural activity was hampered by heavy rainfall and extensive layoffs occurred 
in the automobile industry. Non-residential construction increased during the 
month, while home-building remained at a low level. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Layoffs in the local truck manufacturing plant and reduced demand for 
agricultural labour as a result of heavy crop damage brought the area back 
into the moderate surplus category. 


PRAIRIE 


APART from seasonal employment ex- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PRAIRIE | pansion in agriculture, the labour market 

lesz situation changed very little in the 
Prairie region during July. Nevertheless, 
total employment reached an all-time 
Seen record as activity in most of the basic 
industries held firm. At July 20, persons 
with jobs were estimated at 1,053,000, 
: Non-Agricul ture |} an increase of 23,000 from the previous 
1 ge etn ee eas month and 15,000 from the previous 
; ae | year. The labour force showed a similar 
janis; Yih tebe | rise over the month so that unemploy- 
950,000 $<“ jeg G2 > — } ment continued at the June level, which 
Ai | was slightly higher than last year. 


Labour Force 
1,050,000 
| 1,000,000 
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The oil and gas industries remained 
very active during the month, with a 
boom in pipeline construction. Mining, 
too, showed substantial strength, par- 
ticularly in the new base metal and uranium developments. Prospecting 
increased notably in Saskatchewan’s Lac La Ronge area; several major com- 
panies as well as independent prospectors were reported to have moved into 
the district. Hot, dry weather, accompanied by severe hailstorms, inflicted 
heavy damage to crops in some areas, resulting in a lesser demand for 
harvesters than usual. 
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Two of the 20 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
from the balanced to the shortage category. At August 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 18 (8); 
in shortage, 2 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment fell sharply 
in this area during July as staff requirements increased markedly in the larger 
seasonal industries. By the end of the month the area approached a labour 
shortage situation, with suitable workers scarce in a number of occupations. 
More experienced farm workers were reported to be available than in other 
years, however, and this was attributed to a reduction in the volume of 
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residential construction. The number of building permits issued in the first 
half of 1957 was about 700 below that for the comparable period last year. 
Apart from construction, business conditions in the area differed little from 
the favourable situation of a year earlier. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
as a result of the entry of students into the labour force and of a heavy flow 
of workers from other areas. Business activity generally lacked much of 
the vigour of a year ago. While employment continued to show a year-to-year 
gain, certain weaknesses were apparent in the area. Oil drilling operations 
were curtailed during the month. Residential construction showed continuing 
year-to-year slackening, which was reported to have caused a substantial drop 
in the volume of trade by building supply firms. Engineering construction 
maintained employment at a high level though completion of the DEW line 
resulted in the release of 550 workers in July. Total employment remained 
higher than last year largely because of expansion in manufacturing. At the 
beginning of June, manufacturing employment was about 10 per cent higher 
than a year earlier and accounted for 28 per cent of total industrial 
employment. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment continued to: 
rise during July, particularly in construction. Manufacturing, which plays 
an important role in the economy of this area, changed little during the 
month but showed an increase in employment over last year. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. The 
economy of the area showed further strengthening during the month as 
employment increased and unemployment declined. Labour supplies were 
reduced to a very low level in almost all occupations but there was no 
evidence of serious labour shortages. Manufacturing employment remained 
fairly stable during the month though further staff reductions occurred at 
the Canadian Car and Foundry plant at Fort William, bringing the number 
released in a six-week period ending in July to more than 200; lack of 
orders was responsible for the layoff. 


Swift Current and Weyburn (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
4, A tight labour market situation developed in these areas as farming and 
construction activity approached a seasonal peak. 


PACIFIC 


THE settlement of labour disputes in the lumber and fishing industries 
during the first half of July averted serious economic consequences for the 
Pacific region. However, immediate improvement in the employment situation 
was limited by decreased production in the forestry industries after the 
settlement of the dispute, in order to reduce the inventories of logs and 
lumber that had accumulated in the preceding weeks. 

Persons with jobs rose to 500,000, some 18,000 higher than in July 1956. 
Increases in employment and in the labour force during the month were about 
equal. Hence, instead of the usual seasonal decline, unemployment continued 
at approximately the same level as in June, the highest for July since 1952, 
when a major strike was in progress in the lumber industry. 
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The principal reasons for the high 
unemployment were unfavourable lum- 
ber markets, curtailed base metal mining 
| operations, restricted housing activity 

525,000 nae | and higher immigration this year than 
mice “ee 1 jn 1956. Employment in most manu- 
| facturing industries, other than wood 
products, was higher than last year. 
Construction employment at June 1 was 
Rack | about 15 per cent higher than a year 
se ejtee | before, and activity in the housing sec- 
| tor has increased considerably since 
then. However, total housing starts for 
the first seven months of 1957 are still 
fewer than for the corresponding period 
last year. Total construction contracts 
awarded for the first half of 1957 were 
about 3 per cent higher in value than 
for the same period last year, with increases of 30 and 24 per cent in the 
business and engineering sectors, and declines of 21 and 26 per cent in the 
residential and industrial sectors. Demands for berry pickers and workers 
for fruit and vegetable canneries were easily met. There were substantial 
surpluses of clerical, sales, and service workers and of loggers, metal workers, 
lumber and construction workers, in sharp contrast with the marked shortages 
of labour in 1956. 

Two labour market areas were reclassified during the month, one from 
balance to moderate labour surplus and one from moderate labour surplus to 
balance. At August 1, classification of the ten labour market areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 
2 (1); in balance, 8 (8) ; in shortage, 0 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A year earlier this area 
was in Group 3. The settlement of the strike in the lumber industry did 
not result in any significant improvement in the employment situation; 
unemployment was the highest since 1952. Substantial surpluses of labour 
existed in most occupations, in sharp contrast to July 1956, when shortages 
were widespread. Although some firms hired loggers during the month, others 
laid off workers because of high log inventories. Sawmill activity was 
restricted by holidays and decreased demand for lumber after the labour 
dispute ended. Hiring lessened in the construction industry, indicating that . 
firms had full crews. As a result of the general slackness, farm labour require- 
ments were more easily satisfied than for some years past; in July the demand 
from agricultural labour was limited mainly to berry pickers. 

Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion improved immediately after the settlement of the labour dispute in the 
lumber industry. However, unemployment was higher than usual for this 
time of year. There was little change in logging, sawmilling and construction 
activity during the month. Demand for berry pickers was much higher 
than a year earlier. 

Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Labour Day Messages 


Hon. Michael Starr 
Minister of Labour 


I welcome my first opportunity since 
becoming the Minister of Labour to extend 
greetings to Canadian organized labour 
on Labour Day. 

Very likely you have been wondering 
about the plans of the new administration 
and how they will affect the working 
people of Canada. I want to assure you 
that as the member of the Cabinet respon- 
sible for matters affecting labour, I intend 
to always keep before me the interests of 
the working people of this country in all 
questions of importance, and your Govern- 
ment intends to see that organized labour 
is adequately represented on government 
boards dealing with matters of direct in- 
terest to Labour. Organized labour has 
reached a degree of maturity and strength 
which entitles it to consideration in all 
matters affecting those for whom it speaks. 

With regard to the specific legislation 
and the programs for which the Dominion 
Department of Labour is responsible, you 
can be certain that nothing which has 
proved of benefit to Canada will be dis- 
turbed. Some programs may be intensified 
and new programs will undoubtedly be 
introduced. However, the legislation and 
the programs of the Department are 
being reviewed in consultation, where 


necessary, with Labour and Management 
so that we will have the benefit of the 
views and experience of those most affected. 

Such problems as the difficulty of people 
past 40 getting employment, rehabilitation 
and employment of the disabled, dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, 
colour or creed, and unemployment result- 
ing from cold weather in the winter have 
concerned me, as they have concerned all 
thinking Canadians, for some years now. 
Now, as Minister of Labour I am taking 
particular interest in reviewing programs 
of my Department connected with these 
problems to see where they might be 
improved and intensified, or what new steps 
might be initiated. I know that organized 
labour has assisted in attempts to alleviate 
these problems and that I can count upon 
them to help us in any practical steps 
which, in co-operation with provincial 
authorities, are undertaken in the future. 

When we look at the broad economic 
picture, Canada is not without problems, 
but I can tell you that this administration 
will not refuse to face up to them, and 
with courage and determination do every- 
thing possible to the end that our national 
prosperity is translated into prosperity for 
the individual. 


Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


The months since we last celebrated 
Labour Day have been important ones 
for the Canadian labour movement. The 
spirit of unity which brought about the 
formation of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress in April 1956 has continued with 
increased force, resulting in the consolida- 
tion of our new organization. The values 
of our united movement have become 
increasingly apparent in day-to-day con- 
ditions. 

When the CLC was founded some 16 
months ago a two-year period was set for 
the merger of provincial federations and 
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local labour councils. The vast majority 
of these mergers have been complete for 
some time and these groups are now 
functioning in a united manner. All our 
provincial federations have now merged 
and in the few instances where this action 
still has to be taken by labour councils 
it is apparent that such steps will be taken 
well before the two-year period has expired. 
This means that the internal organizational 
problems of bringing together two con- 
gresses into one united body are now 
practically complete and we are in a posi- 
tion to exert greater efforts towards our 
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general objectives in both the organization 
and legislative fields. 

We recognize that the majority of 
Canadian employees are still outside the 
labour movement and lack the benefits of 
organization and collective bargaining. We 
have drawn attention to this situation 
within the past year and we look forward 
to increased activity so that more men 
and women can, through the free, co-opera- 
tive efforts of the labour movement, help 
each other towards a better standard of 
living. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, in 
accordance with the policy adopted at our 
founding convention, supports no particular 
political party. Our organization has, how- 
ever, a very definite legislative program, 
designed in the interests of all Canadians. 
We recognize that, over a period of many 
years, progress has been made in Canada’s 
social legislation. We have by no means 
exhausted the possibilities, and in many 
instances we feel progress has been far 
too slow. 

This year has obviously been a highly 
important one from the political point of 
view. The membership of the Canadian 
Labour Congress will be watching the 
policies and actions of our new government 
with keen interest. We are concerned with 
results and we are quite prepared to 
co-operate with Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker and his colleagues, particularly in 
implementing such parts of the Progressive 
Conservative Party’s program as we have 
already expressed interest in through the 
legislative program of our Congress. 

The fact that the social benefits and 
living standard which we now enjoy are 
greatly improved over those of years past 
does not by any means mean that we have 
reached the ultimate. We are living at a 
time when great technical changes are 
opening new possibilities for the produc- 
tion of goods and services. In Canada we 
are seeing unprecedented expansion. This 
means new opportunities for all our people; 
but we know all too well from past 
experience that the benefits of these 
developments are not likely to be fairly 
shared unless pressures are applied in 
the interests of the people as a whole. This, 
as it has been in the past and it always 
will be in the future, is one of the primary 
and inescapable responsibilities of any true 
labour movement. 

We have seen, in recent times, too much 
of a trend towards the concentration of 
our natural resources in the hands of a 
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few. We know that automation and other 
such developments may be used in the 
same way. We must use our collective 
bargaining strength to protect the interests 
of the people. 

At the same time we must continually 
remember that we, as Canadians, cannot 
be a people unto ourselves. We are citi- 
zens of a world community and our 
responsibilities are as broad as the world 
itself. It is encouraging that there is 
increasing interest on the part of Canadian 
union members in the welfare of people 
in other countries. This is being expressed 
through our participation in and support 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the International 
Labour Organization. It is to be hoped 
that this will continue and expand, and 
that there will be increased response by 
the Canadian Government to the con- 
tinued proposals by our Congress for 
additional assistance to less fortunate coun- 
tries. 

Within the next few weeks we will see 
in Canada a practical demonstration of the 
possibilities of co-operation and _ the 
development of a closer understanding 
between peoples of various countries. The 
Canadian Labour Congress, in co-operation 
with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, will be hosts to some 
80 trade unionists, 60 of them from out- 
side our borders and many from distant 
parts of the world. 

Not only will they share experience and 
give serious consideration to their prob- 
lems, but they will have an opportunity 
to see at close range the living and working 
conditions of Canadians. We hope that 
from this experience they will go home 
with an increased realization of the desire 
of Canadian workers to have the friendliest 
of relations with workers of all other coun- 
tries. We hope, too, that from this con- 
ference will come methods by which we 
can work together with increased effective- 
ness toward our objective of “bread, peace 
and freedom for all”. 

Thus, while much has been accomplished, — 
a great deal more remains to be done. As 
a united and growing organization we are 
prepared to meet this challenge. With the 
continued support of our membership and 
with the help of those who we hope will 
become associated with the labour move- 
ment, we can accomplish our objectives. 
By so doing the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress will make a great contribution to 
the welfare of people throughout the 
world. 


: 


J. G. MeLean 


National Legislative Committee, International 
Railway Brotherhoods 


To many citizens of our Nation, Labour 
Day is another holiday created for rest 
and recreation, to others it may mean no 
more than a temporary cessation of indus- 
trial and commercial activity with a pro- 
portionate loss of productive profit, but 
to the workers generally and to the trade 
unionists particularly it is a memorable 
day carrying a distinctive mark of pro- 
gress in the Canadian Labour Movement. 

The National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods, is 
pleased to have the opportunity again to 
extend fraternal greetings on this Labour 
Day to our affiliates, all other labour 
organizations, all Canadian workers and 
their families. 

During the past half century organized 
Labour has been successful in securing for 
the workers many benefits including im- 
proved working conditions and rates of 
pay. The Legislative Committee, Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods, has con- 
sistently been in the forefront in seeking 
and securing legislation to promote the 
welfare of the workers and to reduce the 
hazards incident to their employment in 
industry. We are appreciative of the 
social security legislation now on the 
provincial and federal statutes. However, 
we recognize that the foundation on which 
the legislation is based was founded in 
Conventions passed by the International 
Labour Organization; also, that the stand- 
ards of benefits in several of the Acts are 
ILO “minimum standards”. Further, our 
Government as a member of the ILO has a 


distinct obligation to have enacted addi- 
tional social security legislation, such as 
medical care, sickness benefit, maternity 
benefits and survivors’ benefits. 

The railway brotherhoods are presently 
highly concerned over the loss of jobs to 
what we term “automation”. Techno- 
logical changes are recognized as progres- 
sive and necessary in the development of 
the economic life of our Nation, but they 
can affect many persons adversely unless 
made with reasonable and equitable con- 
sideration of the human element involved. 
Early and co-ordinated measures should be 
taken to avoid or to hold to a minimum 
the social dislocations and human costs 
which may be involved in technological 
progress and to ensure the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to all sectors of the com- 
munity. 

The Brotherhoods are concerned regard- 
ing the railway workers who lose their 
employment by reason of abandonment of 
terminals or lines, and are not entitled 
by law to a dismissal wage. 

The right of the worker to organize and 
bargain collectively is clearly established. 
A review shows that approximately only 
40 per cent of the workers are under an 
agreement. This should have the im- 
mediate attention of the Trade Union 
Movement. 

When we celebrate this holiday in honour 
of Labour it is fitting that we should be 
thankful for the progress made, the free- 
dom we enjoy, and to reflect on the many 
important questions needing our collective 
attention. 


Gerard Picard 


General President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


From ocean to ocean, throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, Cana- 
dian workers are celebrating “their” holiday 
today. 

For all the people of Canada, this affords 
an opportunity to gain a better understand- 
ing of the role of primary importance that 
workers are playing in this country’s 
economic life. The prosperity and the 


future of Canada rest more and more 


on them. 
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The production of almost all those things 
that make up our national wealth, and 
which form the very basis of the material 
well-being enjoyed by Canadians, is assured 
by the workers. Even agriculture, in spite of 
its continuing importance in our economy, 
can no longer do without the machines, 
the instruments and the tools manufactured 
for it by the workers. Our natural resources, 
the common heritage of all Canadians, 
would be wasted wealth without active, 
competent labour to develop them. 

(Continued on page 1004) 
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Engineer Shortage 
Now Less Severe 


The expected shortage of professional 
engineers and scientists in Canada this 
year has been relieved by immigration, 
and Canadian engineering and _ science 
graduates are not finding such an intense 
demand for their services as was expected, 
according to an article by Leslie Wilson 
in a recent issue of The Financial Post. 

In the United States also, the much 
advertised dearth of engineers is dis- 
counted by the findings of a study made 
by Drs. David M. Blank and George J. 
Stigler under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, it was 
reported in the New York Times. 

Mr. Wilson, who bases his statements 
on a spot check of personnel managers and 
university placement officials, says that 
although most of this year’s 2,850 engineer- 
ing and science graduates from Canadian 
universities found jobs at salaries about 
10 per cent higher than last year, some 
have not yet been placed. 

Some companies which had feared that 
their plans for expansion or research would 
be hampered by shortage of professional 
manpower had been able to fill their needs 
with British or other European engineers. 
Col. J. K. Bradford, Director of Place- 
ment of the University, is quoted by the 
Financial Post writer as saying: “There 
seems to be a fair balance between supply 
of engineering graduates in Canada and 
demand for them.” He added, however, 
that metallurgists, electronics engineers and 
some types of chemists are still scarce. 

The Financial Post estimates that dur- 
ing the last six months 3,000 engineers and 
draughtsmen have entered Canada from 
the United Kingdom, and 500 from the 
Netherlands, France, West Germany and 
Italy. The number of engineering graduates 
in Canada this year is 1,800, and there 
have been 1,050 science graduates. The 
number of professional persons who have 
entered Canada as immigrants this year 
is therefore significant. 

The study of Messrs. Blank and Stigler 
in the United States was based on the 
levels of pay received by engineers; and 
on the evidence of these earnings the study 
suggested that, up to 1955 at least, there 
had not only been no shortage of engineers 
but there had been in fact an increasingly 
ample supply. Demand for engineers, it 
was found, had grown rapidly; but supply 
had grown even faster. Temporary short- 
ages had undoubtedly been felt in certain 
types of engineering and in some parts of 
the country, but there was no evidence 
of any substantial general shortage. 
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As a consequence of the increased supply 
of engineers in relation to demand, the 
study shows, salaries have drifted down- 
wards. Engineers are said to have lost 
ground in earnings in comparison with 
doctors, dentists, lawyers and college 
teachers. This decline has been especially 
pronounced since 1939, except for a minor 
increase after the outbreak of the Korean 
War. 

An increase in the supply of engineers 
is expected to continue, according to the 
study. Projections predict that from be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 engineering grad- 
uates in 1960 the annual number of 
graduations may rise to between 80,000 
and 90,000 by 1970. The present annual 
total is put at 32,000. 

An article in a recent issue of Business 
Week also supports the belief that “the 
worst of the shortage of engineers may 
be abating”. It goes on to say: “Where 
a year ago nearly everyone insisted that 
the shortage of engineers was practically 
a national emergency, today you'll find 
plenty of hedging and ‘don’t quote me, 
but’ talk that shows there has been a 
distinct change in the situation.” 

The article quotes the reports of a 
number of companies, nearly all of which 
state that there has been decidedly less 
difficulty in getting engineers than there 
was last year. 

However, notwithstanding the easing of 
the shortage, the starting salaries offered 
to engineers have continued to rise, the 
article says. The rise seems to be about 
$50 a month higher than last year. As an 
example, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
increased its minimum starting salary from 
$400 to $450 per month. 

“For the immediate future at least it 
looks as if the panic has gone out of the 
quest for engineers,” the article concludes. 
“But companies must continue to pay 
engineers well, and put them to work at 
engineering jobs if another shortage is to 
be avoided. Many companies are still 
reluctant to admit that the shortage could 
even be easing.” 


Ford Starting On-the-Job 
Apprenticeship Program 


First on-the-job apprenticeship training 
program for the Ford Motor Company will 
be inaugurated this September at its 
Windsor manufacturing division. 

The apprentices, expected to number 25, 
will work alongside qualified journeymen 
for 8,000 hours. They will receive appren- 
ticeship pay and normal company benefits. 
Preference will be given to sons of the 
company’s Windsor employees. 


U.S. Disabled Aged 50 
Now Receiving Pension 

More than 100,000 disabled persons in 
the United States this month will receive 
their first disability pension cheques as 
a result of an amendment last year to the 
US. social security law that made. such 
pensions available to disabled workers at 
the age of 50. 

To be eligible for the pension, according 
to the Social Security definition, a worker 
must have a disability that makes him 
“unable to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity”. The disability must be the kind 
of physical or mental condition that shows 
up in medical evidence, hospital records or 
special tests; 11 must have lasted at least 
six months and be expected to continue for 
a long and indefinite period. 

In general, “substantial gainful activity” 
means the performance of a substantial 
amount of work with reasonable regularity 
in employment or self-employment. 


Compulsory Retirement 
Said “Cruel, Wasteful’’ 


One of the most “orrible examples of 
fuzzy thinking, in the opinion of William 
Mercer, President of William M. Mercer 
Limited, employee benefit plan consultants, 
is the idea that the mass of Canada’s 
population can and should stop working 
at 65. He made the statement in an article 
in the July 20 issue of Maclean’s. 

Compulsory retirement of men who are 
mentally and physically young and want 
to work, Mr. Mercer believes, is cruel, 
unnatural and wasteful. He adds that he 
is not suggesting taking away a man’s right 
to retire in his sixties—he refers to those 
men who are able and want to work 
beyond their sixties. 

Mr. Mercer sees two fundamental 
approaches to retirement. The one in 
which he believes allows a man to retire 
between the ages of 50 and 90 and provides 
him with a pension. He is not forced to 
retire at any given age. 

The second approach, which he opposes, 
is typified by insurance company and 
government-annuity advertisements show- 
ing happy retired men smoking pipes and 
fishing, who have been compelled to quit 
work at age 65. 

Compulsory retirement at 65 is often 
justified, says Mr. Mercer, by saying 
that it is difficult for management to decide 
who should stay and who shouldn’t if the 
compulsory retirement rule is waived. 

“That argument is wrong whichever way 
you look at it. It implies that management 
has not the ability or courage” to carry 


vut a prime responsibility: deciding which 
employees are productive and which are 
not. 

“Tt is also argued,” says Mr. Mercer, 
“that compulsory retirement at 65 is neces- 
sary to provide for the promotion of 
junior employees.” 

He refutes that by saying that under a 
flexible retirement plan, a man of 60 who 
has lost interest and is just waiting for 
65 so he can draw his pension can be 
retired at 60 to make way for the younger 
individual. 


Four Working, One Idle 


Another point he makes is that if all 
people stopped work at 65 there would be 
one person idle for every four working. 
This would impose a necessary 20 per cent 
contribution of their salaries on the part 
of working people to maintain the idle. He 
doubts that society would care to pay that 
much for other people’s leisure. 

The whole problem of compulsory 
retirement at 65 needs a searching look 
by both Management and Labour, says 
Mr. Mercer, and he also notes: 

“T must direct some of my criticism of 
shallow thinking on security against our 
federal Government... The Old Age 
Security Act that will soon pay every 
citizen $46 per month at 70. The principle 
involved in this is so wrong that I find 
myself embarrassed when I try to explain 
it to friends in other countries.” 

As an example, he pictures two men who, 
respectively, have no income and $6,000 
annually at age 70. The first gets the Old 
Age Pension of $46, which “allows him 
to live like an animal,” while the other 
receives $36.80—the $46 less 20 per cent 
income tax deduction—to add to his $6,000. 

“In my mind Canada can afford to 
provide all its indigent citizens with a 
minimum subsistence income and, in terms 
of 1957 dollars, that is probably $80 a 
month for single persons and $130 for a 
married couple. 

“T don’t think Canada can afford, and I 
believe it is morally wrong, to provide 
any additional income to citizens for- 
tunate enough to have an adequate one. 

“Tf $80 per month for a single person 
and $130 per month for a married couple 
provides a subsistence living,’ concludes 
Mr. Mercer, “and if it is paid to everyone 
over a certain age, it should be subject to 
a steeply graded income tax so that any- 
one that has an income of, say, over $2,500 
per year would have it all taxed away 
from him.” 
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Govt. Arranges Program 
To Ease CNR Layoffs 


The federal Government will finance a 
special work program in an effort to 
minimize the effect of country-wide layoffs 
that were scheduled on the Canadian 
National Railways. 

This was announced in a statement issued 
July 12 by Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Transport, after a conference with Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, and 
Donald Gordon, President of the CNR. 

Layoffs were planned by the railway at 
Pointe St. Charles (near Montreal), Monc- 
ton, N.B.; Transcona and Fort Rouge 
(Winnipeg); Edmonton and Port Mann, 
B.C. 


“While a severe decline in traffic has 
called for an adjustment of total em- 
ployees,” the statement said, “the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to finance the cost 
of a special program of car repairs and 
other shop work; and on that understand- 
ing the CNR will re-employ the required 
shop working force at the end of the 
coming vacation period. 

“Tt is uncertain how long or to what 
extent the proposed special program will be 
continued; but in any event the intention 
is to spread the work so that if down- 
ward adjustments remain necessary, they 
can be effected gradually. 


“Tt is also hoped that the declining 
trend in traffic will be arrested in the 
meantime so that existing levels of em- 
ployment may be maintained.” 

The Transport Minister reported that, 
forecasts of capital investment released 
that day by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce indicated a definite upturn, ‘‘so 
that it is reasonable to regard the sharp 
drop in railway traffic as being a tem- 
porary situation only”. 


The statement said the CNR was ex- 
pected to open conversations immediately 
with union leaders to explore the adjust- 
ments in the existing seniority rules of the 
working groups affected that will be needed 
to make the program effective. 


UAW Is Partner in Plan 
To Fight Discrimination 


A new step in the fight to eliminate 
racial discrimination in employment was 
the signing of an agreement between the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
and the National Urban League, a volun- 
tary inter-racial organization devoted to 
education and the improvement of housing, 
health and welfare services for negroes. 
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Existence of the document, which will 
affect 200,000 negroes, was made known 
by UAW President Walter P. Reuther and 
Theodore W. Khcel, president of the 
League. 


The pact provides machinery to deal 
with cases of discrimination in all indus- 
tries in which the UAW has collective 
bargaining agreements. Both Mr. Reuther 
and Mr. Kheel hailed the pact as a “volun- 
tary” Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission. 


International Employers’ 
Group to Meet in Canada 


The World Congress of Christian Em- 
ployers this year will be held in Canada, 
beginning September 15, at the Windsor 
Hotel in Montreal. 

The international organization has a 
membership of 18,500 in 14 countries. 
Delegates have been chosen already from 
Argentina, Belgium, Chile, England, Ger- 
many, France, Mexico, The Netherlands, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain and the United 
States. 

The Canadian affiliate of the group is the 
Professional Association of Industrialists. 
Wilfred Girouard, Montreal manufacturer, 
will act as chairman. Prime Miuinister 
Diefenbaker is scheduled to open the con- 
vention. 


Hold McGill Conference 
September 11 and 12 


McGill University’s 9th Annual Indus- 
trial Relations Conference will be held 
September 11 and 12. Theme of this 
year’s conference is “Industrial Relations 
and Technological Change”. 


There will be five speakers and two 
discussion leaders. Speakers and _ their 
topics are: Dr. William Westley, McGill, 
“Men and Machines”; Dr. George P. 
Schultz, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, “Concepts of Change in the Labour 
Market”; Ralph Presgrave, J. D. Woods 
and Gordon, Ltd., “What Price Tech- 
nology?”; Dr. Eugene Forsey, Canadian 
Labour Congress Research Director, “Tech- 
nological Change—A Problem for Labour”; 
and S. M. Gossage, Manager of Labour 
Relations, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, “Technological Change and the 
Responsibility of Management”. 

Leaders of the panel discussion will be 
E. R. Complin, Dupont of Canada, and 
Gérard Pelletier, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 


Arbitration Clause Ruled 
Enforeceeble in U.S. Court 


Federal courts have the power to enforce 
arbitration clauses in labour-management 
contracts, the United States Supreme 
Court has ruled. 

The 7 to 1 decision was made in three 
cases, all of which had been brought by 
unions against employers who had refused 
to submit grievance disputes to be settled 
by an arbitrator, as provided by the con- 
tracts. 

The principle at issue had been before 
the courts for years, and judges in state 
and federal courts had held various views 
about it. Many lawyers regard the decision 
as one of the most important made in 
labour law for years. 

About 90 per cent of existing collective 
agreements provide for arbitration as the 
final step in the procedure for settlement 
of grievances. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion thus gives important support to the 
arbitration method of settling disputes. 


Only eight or nine states have statutes 
which provide for enforcement of arbitra- 
tion agreements; and the common law in 
most states, according to legal authorities, 
holds that agreements to arbitrate cannot 
be enforced. 


The ruling will not affect disputes be- 


tween employers and unions over the terms 
of new contracts. 


Publish Analysis of 
Sheet Metal Trade 


An analysis of the sheet metal trade, 
prepared by a national committee appointed 
by the Department of Labour, has been 
published. 


The analysis, together with analyses of 
six other trades, four of them published 


previously and two more to appear shortly, 


was carried out as a result of a recommen- 
dation made at the First National Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship in Trades and 
Industry, held in Ottawa in May 1952. The 
analyses of the following trades have been 
published previously: machinist, carpen- 
ter, bricklaying, and plastering. Analyses 
of the motor vehicle repair trade and 
plumbing trade will be published in the 
near future. 

Federal and provincial training authori- 
ties hope that by analyses of the various 
skilled trades which are designated as 
apprenticeable in most of the provinces, 
it may be ultimately possible to reach 
agreement on uniform standards of com- 
petence. This would be a step forward 


towards achieving the acceptance in the 
other provinces of apprentices trained in 
any Canadian province. 

The analyses of the various trades are 
recommended as: a basis for training pro- 
grams in industry, courses of study in 
vocational schools and trades institutes, 
etc.; a guide to foremen for on-the-job 
training; a basis on which experience may 
be evaluated and a means of transferring 
apprenticeship credits from one province 
to another. 

As in the case of all the studies, the 
analysis of the sheet metal trade contains 
only those phases of the trade considered 
essential in all provinces. This leaves each 
province free to add to the analysis any 
skills or knowledge peculiar to its particular 
area. The analysis is not intended to be 
a course of study, and accordingly the 
operations’ need not necessarily be taught 
in the sequence set forth. While the scope 
of the analysis is comprehensive, embracing 
as it does the manipulative features of 
the trade with necessary related knowledge, 
it does view the trade in its broader 
aspects and includes blueprint reading, 
mathematics and science. In addition to 
this, the committee who prepared the docu- 
ment suggests that the trainee be given, 
when opportunity affords, an introduction 
to certain phases of estimating and also of 
design, which involves proportioning sizes 
and determining capacities, and the like. 

The publication is available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents a copy. 


Canada’s Colombo Plan 
Gifts Total $151 Million 


Between. 1950, when the Colombo Plan 
began, until April 1958, Canada’s contri- 
butions and obligations to the plan will 
have amounted to $151,230,027. 

Canada’s share of capital assistance is 
$147,710,159; technical assistance, $3,487,- 
637, with an additional $32,231 going to 
the Colombo Plan Bureau for Technical 
Co-operation. 

To date, Canada has contributed towards 
67 capital assistance projects of varying 
sizes, and at present eight countries are 
benefitting. 

Canada’s technical assistance scheme, 
under which experts are sent to Asian 
countries and Asians are trained in Cana- 
dian universities, has been extended to 12 
countries; 636 fellows and scholars have 
trained in Canada, and 94 Canadian 
experts have been sent to Colombo Plan 
areas. ; 

Of the 94 experts sent abroad since 1950, 
there are 42 at present in Colombo Plan 
areas. 
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New Edition Available 
Or “Labour Standards”’ 


A new (1956) edition of the Department 
of Labour publication Provincial Labour 
Standards is now available. Revised each 
year, this bulletin brings together under 
one cover information regarding the 
standards set by the provincial laws govern- 
ing child labour, holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, equal pay for equal work, 
fair employment practices, weekly rest-day 
and workmen’s compensation. 

In a foreword the bulletin reviews 
changes in laws or regulations in 1956. 
These include the enactment of a new 
Annual Holidays Act in British Columbia, 
effective from July 1, 1957, which requires 
employers to grant their employees a 
vacation of two weeks with pay at 4 per 
cent of annual earnings after a year of 
employment. Under the former Act, 
workers were entitled to a vacation of 
one week with pay after a year’s service. 

Minimum wage orders in Alberta were 
revised, substantially increasing minimum 
rates. The new rates, applicable in cities 
and towns with a population exceeding 
5,000, are $30 a week for male workers 
of 19 years of age and over and $28 a 
week for women workers. The former rates, 
$26 and $24, respectively, applied to the 
four cities of Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat. In the remainder 
of the province the minimum rates are 
$26 a week for men and $24 for women, 
representing an increase of $1 a week for 
men and $4 a week for women. 

In British Columbia, the orders govern- 
ing workers in factories, shops and offices 
were among those revised, establishing 75 
cents an hour for male workers and 60 
cents for female workers in factories, 65 
cents an hour for all workers in shops, 
and 75 cents an hour for all workers in 
offices. For male workers in New Bruns- 
wick engaged in the canning or processing 
of fish, vegetables or fruit the minimum 
wage was increased from 55 to 65 cents 
an hour. 

In Nova Scotia and Manitoba, new 
Equal Pay Acts were enacted. Under the 
Nova Scotia Act, which went into force 
on January 1, 1957, women must be paid 
the same wage rates as men for the same 
work done in the same establishment. The 
Manitoba Act forbids discrimination against 
either sex in the payment of wage rates 
in respect to identical or substantially 
identical work in the same establishment. 

Fair Employment Practices Acts for- 
bidding discrimination by employers with 
regard to employment and by trade unions 
with regard to membership on grounds of 
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race, colour, religion or national origin 
were adopted in British Columbia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

Under Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
a higher compensation rate in Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, increases 
in the ceiling on earnings in Manitoba, 
Alberta, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and 
larger allowances for widows and dependent 
children in several provinces were among 
the changes provided for. 

Copies of the bulletin in both English 
and French are available from the Queen's 
Printer at 25 cents each. ° 


ICFTU Holds Fifth 


Biennial Congress 

Affiliation of Finnish unionists, resigna- 
tion of its president, the role of France in 
Algeria and the treatment in Hungary of 
workers in particular and the population 
as a whole were matters taken up at the 
fifth biennial congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, held 
during July at Tunis, Tunisia. 

Canada was represented at the congress 
by Claude Jodoin, CLC President; Donald 
MacDonald, CLC Secretary-Treasurer; Wil- 
liam Mahoney, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America; HE. P. 
O’Connor, General Secretary of the B.C. 
Government Employees’ Association; and 
George Hutchens, Canadian Director, In- 
ternational Union of Radio, Electrical and 
Machine Workers. 

The affiliation of the Finnish unionists, 
which brought 300,000 new members into 
the ICFTU, which boasts members from 
92 other countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, was enthusiastically approved at the 
opening session of the congress. 

The congress heard with regret that its 
president during the past four years, Omer 
Becu, of Belgium, was quitting the office. 
It was expected that the post would go to 
Arne Geijer, of Sweden, but this had not 
been confirmed at press time. 

A direct plea was made to France in 
the name of the delegates, representing 
55,000,000 organized workers, to begin truce 
negotiations with the independence forces 
of Algeria. 

The congress asked that Hungary, under 
its present regime, be barred from the 
United Nations and all its specialized 
agencies, and demanded that Soviet Russia 
be compelled to withdraw its troops from 
the country and permit free elections. 

The action was taken by a unanimous 
vote, after they heard a speech delivered 
by Anna Kethly, Hungarian emigre 
leader. 


G. D. Ambekar, Indian Trades Union 
Congress, called for an end to atomic 
bomb tests, and expressed the hope that 
all peoples of the world could quickly 
learn to live in peace as brothers. 

Victor G. Reuther, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, 
told the congress that United States 
labour was moving swiftly towards estab- 
lishment of a four-day, 32-hour week as 
a safeguard against “automation unemploy- 
ment”. 

William C. Doherty, Vice-president of 
the AFL-CIO, blamed “price-gouging by 
profit-hungry monopolists” for a rise in 
living costs last year, and added that 
labour welcomes the present Senate investi- 
gation into the causes of inflation. 


Automation Discussed in 
TUC’S Half-Year Review 


In the belief that there is probably no 
set formula and procedure that can be 
used in every case in which the impact 
of automation on jobs and wages is felt, 
the Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain has decided to call new meetings 
with groups of unions in order to pin 
down questions that are likely to arise in 
their industries. 

A general point which the TUC makes 
in its half-yearly survey, called ‘“‘What the 
TUC is Doing,” is the need for full con- 
sultation with employees’ representatives 
before automation or other changes in 
industrial methods are introduced. It also 
insists that employers and the government 
must accept their responsibilities for ensur- 
ing that changes in industry are introduced 
with as little dislocaton and hardship as 
possible. 

The TUC says that unions also can help 
to prepare for industrial change that may 
come about through automation or in 
other ways by pressing for general agree- 
ments covering redundancy, consultation, 
compensation, training and so on. 

In order to help unions in this way 
the Congress has been collecting informa- 
tion about agreements covering redun- 
dancy. The four principal matters covered 
in such agreements are found to be: prior 
consultation, selection procedure and notice 
to be given, compensation arrangements, 
and schemes for re-employment. 

Although automation brings difficulties, 
the TUC emphasizes that these are not 
necessarily new. Trade unions have had 
to face these and similar issues before. 
The Congress also contends that the dan- 
ger in Great Britain is not that automation 
will be introduced too rapidly, but it may 
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come in too slowly. In the TUC’s view, 
for Britain to allow other countries to 
outpace her and threaten her ability to 
compete would endanger jobs and living 
standards. The prospect of Britain’s join- 
ing a European Free Trade Area is held 
to lend added urgency to this considera- 
tion. The TUC states that “even our most 
strongly placed industries would be unable 
to take full advantage of the wider 
European markets unless they made them- 
selves fully competitive”. 


Hliness Hits 39 in 1,000 
Workers; Cost is High 


Prolonged illness strikes employees at 
the rate of 39 for each 1,000 on the payroll 
annually, a five-year study of non-occupa- 
tional illness in the United States has 
found. Avprolonged illness was defined as 
one involving at least four weeks’ absence 
from work. 

The survey, conducted by the Research 
Council for Ecovemic Security, an in- 
dependent group, and financed by private 
industry, covered 193,856 employees of 
145 business concerns, both large and small, 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing. 
Groups in labour, management, medical 
and health fields co-operated in the survey. 

The survey also found that: 

—The average absence from work 
because of prolonged illness is a little more 
than 10.8 weeks. 

—The rate of absence because of pro- 
longed illness rises markedly with age 
and is greater among women workers than 
among men and among production workers 
than salaried personnel. 

The cost to workers of prolonged illness 
is high, the researchers found. Even where 
employers have _ sickness compensation 
plans, prolonged illness costs the average 
worker affected about 13 per cent of his 
normal annual earnings. 


“Targe Gaps” 


The “substantial” cost to the worker 
even when the employer shares the cost 
shows that there are “large gaps” to be 
filled, the report said. One gap could be 
filled, it suggested, by setting up indus- 
trial medical departments of preventive 
medicine, 

While benefit provisions of health insur- 
ance programs covered 62 per cent of 
gross medical care costs, as a result of 
heavy emphasis on hospitalization and 
surgical care present benefits meet 80 per 
cent of hospital charges and 61 per cent 
of surgeons’ fees but only 16 per cent of 
other costs. 
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Ferm Population Drops 
5.7 Per Cent in 5 Years 


Canada’s farm population showed a fur- 
ther marked drop in the period 1951 to 
1956 but the total farm area was virtually 
unchanged, according to a Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report based on the 
national census of 1956. 

Number of persons living on farms, as 
defined by the Census, showed a decrease 
of 165,241, or 5.7 per cent, from 2,911,996 
in 1951 to 2,746,755 in 1956. This was a 
larger proportional decrease than occurred 
in the 10-year interval between 1941 and 
1951, when the total fell 240,453 or 7.6 
per cent. 

While the total number of occupied 
farms showed a decrease from 623,091 in 
1951 to 575,015 in 1956, or 7.7 per cent, the 
total area in farms decreased only 0.1 
per cent from 174,046,654 acres to 173,923,- 
691 acres in 1956, with the result that the 
average size of farm for all Canada in- 
creased from 279.3 acres in 1951 to 302.2 
acres in 1956. 

An important factor contributing towards 
the larger farms has been the use of more 
farm machinery of various classes. 


AFL-CIO Attempts To End 
Craft-Industrial Disputes 


A method of dealing in three steps with 
jurisdictional disputes between building 
trades and industrial unions is being set 
up within the AFL-C1O. The plan, which 
has been worked out by a special com- 
mittee of high-ranking union leaders, does 
not provide for final settlement by arbitra- 
tion if negotiations fail. 

Failure to agree to arbitration has been 
the chief stumbling block in previous efforts 
to work out, methods of settling such dis- 
putes. The building trades unionists did 
not like the form of arbitration originally 
proposed. 

General agreement has been reached on 
the main line of division between the 
jurisdictional provinces of the two types 
of unions. New construction is to belong 
to the building trades craft unions, and 
running maintenance is to belong to mem- 
bers of the industrial unions who are 
permanently employed at the plant. 

The doubtful area of jurisdiction con- 
cerns the alteration, repair, and moving of 
plant. Some companies use regular em- 
ployees for work of this kind. Others let 
out the work to outside contractors. 

“In these doubtful areas decision should 
be made on the basis of established past 
practices on a plant, area or industry 
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basis,” said George Meany, President of 
the AFL-CIO, in a letter outlining the 
new plan addressed to Richard J. Gray, 
President of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the federation, and Al White- 
house, Director of the Industrial Union 
Department. 

The plan, as described in Mr. Meany’s 
letter, calls for a panel of six persons to 
be set up within the AFL-CIO, three of 
whom are to be nominated by the Build- 
ing Trades Department and three by the 
Industrial Union Department. These six 
persons are to be divided. into three teams 
of two men each, one from the Building 
Trades Department and one from the 
Industrial Union Department on each 
team. 


Under Direction of President 


These teams are to work under the 
direction of the President of the AFL-CIO, 
and devote their whole time to mediating 
disputes regarding jurisdiction. The com- 
mittee which reached agreement on the 
setting up of the plan hopes that these 
teams will succeed in settling a great many 
disputes, 

“Tt was further agreed,” said Mr. Meany 
in his letter, “that disputes that are not 
settled by the two-man teams will then 
be referred to a committee to consist of 
the President of the Building Trades 
Department, the Director of the Industrial 
Union Department, and one person repre- 
senting the President of the AFL-CIO. In 
the event this three-man committee cannot 
settle the dispute it will then be referred 
to the Special Committee established by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council.” 

Although the procedure which is being 
set up does not as yet provide any final 
method of settling disputes, Mr. Meany 
says: “The concensus is that it can be 
used to settle a great many of the disputes 
and bring about an atmosphere by which 
it may be possible, at some time in the 
future, if desired, to provide a definite 
terminal arbitration. For the time being, 
however, no final decision has been reached . 
on this point.” 


Seven More CLC Councils 
Have Reeeived Charters 


In recent months, mergers of local labour 
councils have taken place in three cities 
while in four other centres, existing coun- 
cils were enlarged by the addition of locals 
with a formerly rival affiliation. 

During the same period, it was announced 
that the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men had voted overwhelmingly to affiliate 
with the Canadian Labour Congress. 


The new CLC local labour councils are: 

Regina Labour Council, result of a 
merger between the Regina Trades and 
Labour Council (TLC) and the Regina 
Labour Council (CCL). 

Quebec Labour Council, formed through 
merger of the Quebec and Levis Federated 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) and 
the Quebec Labour Council (CCL). 

Lindsay and District Labour Council, a 
fusion of the Lindsay Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Lindsay and Dis- 
trict Labour Council (CCL). 

Fort Frances and District Labour Coun- 
cil, formed when the Fort Frances Trades 
and Labour Council amended its constitu- 
tion to admit former CCL affiliates. 

Hull-Gatineau and District Labour Coun- 
cil, the former Western Quebec Trades 
and Labour Council with the addition of 
former CCL affiliates. 

Prince Rupert Labour Council, formerly 
the Prince Rupert Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC), which now includes former 
CCL locals. 

Pine Falls Labour Council, formerly the 
Pine Falls Trades and Labour Council, 
now open to former CCL affiliates. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
has a membership of approximately 22,000. 


UAW Appoints Canadian 
To Public Review Board 


A Windsor, Ont., magistrate has been 
named by the United Auto Workers as 
a member of the union’s Public Review 
Board. He is J. Arthur Hanrahan, who in 
his 12 years as county court magistrate 
in Windsor has presided over 88 concilia- 
tion boards. 

The Public Review Board was estab- 
lished at the UAW’s convention last April 
(L.G., May, p. 530) as a safeguard against 
racketeering and injustice in the union. 
Magistrate Hanrahan is the seventh mem- 
ber named to the Board. Other members 
are: Rabbi Morris Adler and Circuit Judge 
Wade H. McCree of Detroit, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam and Mer. George Higgins 
of Washington, Chancellor Clark Kerr of 
the University of California, and Prof. 
Witte of the University of Wisconsin. 

Of the 388 conciliation proceedings over 
which Magistrate Hanrahan has presided, 
31 resulted in agreements at the concilia- 
tion stage. 

Other recent appointments and a resig- 
nation that are of interest to Labour 
include: 

—The resignation of George Ferguson 
from the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
because of pressure of his law practice. 
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—Appointment of J. R. Griffith, one- 
time official of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen, to be a Director of the 
Canadian National Railways. Mr. Griffith 
has served as General Chairman and 
System General Chairman of the Brother- 
hood’s Joint Protective Board and from 
1944 until 1951 was a labour member of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Council. 


—EHlection of James Patterson of Toronto 
to be President of the National A’ssociation 
of Marine Engineers (CLC). 


—Election of Murray Smith, Works 
Manager of Canadian Industries Limited, 
as President of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. 


—Election of John V. Cuff of the Cen- 
tral Ontario Industrial Relations Institute 
to be President of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto. 


Jobless Benefits Claimed 
By Vacationing Workers 


Because of a ruling last January by the 
New York State Unemployment Insurance 
Appeals Board, many of the state’s work- 
ers are filing claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits for the period they were 
on paid vacation. 


The Appeals Board ruled that vacation 
pay, under many types of collective agree- 
ments, was a “bonus for past services” 
rather than remuneration. Under this 
interpretation, workers in a plant that is 
closed down for vacation are considered 
unemployed, even though they receive 
vacation pay. The theory behind the rul- 
ing is that an employee is not assured of 
his job when the plant re-opens after the 


vacation and, technically, is therefore 
available for employment during the 
period. 


All Claims Scrutinized 


Dr. Isador Lubin, State Industrial Com- 
missioner, reported that only a small per- 
centage of vacationing workers who could 
have applied for benefits have done so, 
and declared that all claims would be 
scrutinized to see if the applicant was 
‘truly available for work”. 

Where the plant is closed for vacation 
with union consent or according to collec- 
tive agreement, claims are being rejected, 
Dr. Lubin said. 
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Progress Report, Research Program 


on Training of Skilled Manpower 


That rapid technological changes of recent years have expanded demand 
for skilled and technical manpower and changed kinds of knowledge 
and skills required of such workers is one preliminary finding of program 


Rapid technological changes in recent 
years throughout the Canadian economy 
have resulted in a great increase in the 
demand for skilled and technical manpower, 
and have also led to changes in the kinds 
of skill and knowledge required of such 
employees. 

This is one of the conclusions reached at 
the end of the first year of the Depart- 
ment’s research program on the Training 
of Skilled Manpower, according to a prog- 
ress report just completed. The program 
is being conducted in co-operation with 
federal and provincial agencies and other 
groups. 

Decision to initiate the research program 
was taken aftera review of technical train- 
ing programs in 1955, when ten-year 
federal-provincial agreements were coming 
to an end, had underlined the need to 
analyze changing manpower requirements, 
and after the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council at its February 1956 meeting 
recommended that the Department under- 
take such research. This recommendation 
was subsequently endorsed by the Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee. 

An interdepartmental committee, com- 
prising representatives of the Department 
of Labour, the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission, the National Research Coun- 
cil, the Defence Research Board, and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was formed 
to plan and direct the program. Chairman 
of the committee is Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 


The committee decided to direct research 
into four main areas: (1) the changing 
requirements for skilled manpower in 
Canada; (2) manpower available for train- 
ing or re-training; (3) an appraisal of 
means and practices of acquiring skills; 
and (4) special factors affecting the train- 
ing of skilled manpower. 

During 1956, the researchers concentrated 
on some aspects of the last three. Field 
inquiries were conducted during the sum- 
mer of 1956 into technological and other 
changes occurring in five selected industries 
in the Montreal and Toronto areas; and 
into the way in which skilled workers in 
five selected occupations had acquired their 
skills. 

Preliminary findings of the research pro- 
gram during its first year are listed below: 
While basically exploratory in nature, the 
initial work provides a basis for further 
studies during the second year. 


Effects of Technological Change on Requirements and Training of Skilled Manpower 


The investigation into the effects of 
technological change on requirements and 
training of skilled manpower was con- 
ducted by means of interviews of manage- 
ment personnel at all levels down to the 
direct supervisors. Interviews were con- 
ducted in five industries: electrical and 
electronic products, heavy industrial ma- 
chinery, aircraft, chemical and automobile. 

There was clear evidence in these indus- 
tries of an increasing application of scien- 
tific methods to both the products manu- 
factured and production processes involved, 
the progress report states. The rapid 
growth of output and increasing wage costs 
have tended to speed up the rate of tech- 
nological change. As a result, requirements 
for skilled and technical manpower have 
increased greatly and the kinds of skill 
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and knowledge required of workers have 
undergone modification. The proportion of 
indirect to direct labour employed in 
these industries has increased. 

Some new kinds of skilled and technical 
occupations are emerging, others are chang- 
ing or declining in importance, while many 
are remaining stable. Many of the new 
occupations come within the category of 
“technician” and rank between the skilled 
trades and the professional engineer or 
scientist. The increased requirements for 
skilled tradesmen and technicians have 
tended to reduce, at least relatively, the 
demand for semi-skilled assemblers and 
machine operators. 

Management showed much interest in 
recruiting and training of skilled and tech- 
nical manpower, were placing increased 


emphasis on the importance of training in 
the plant, and had wider recognition of 
the need for increased technical and voca- 
tional training facilities. 


In the managers’ view, young persons 
who want to enter skilled trades or ad- 
vanced technical occupations should be 
helped in their choice of subjects to study, 
and encouraged to finish high school. The 
importance of mathematics and science in 
these occupations makes such higher educa- 
tion desirable. 

Some of those interviewed were not 
aware of the training that is or might be 
given in technical and trade schools. 

Apprenticeship and trade school training 
were important in the heavy industrial 
machinery, aircraft and automobile parts 
industries. Owing to the present rapid 
changes in the kinds of skill required in 
various occupations, the effectiveness of 
traditional apprenticeship training was 
regarded as doubtful. 


More consideration should be given to 
the role of public training institutions in 
connection with apprenticeship. 

Employers were almost unanimous in 
believing that more technical institutions 
were needed beyond the secondary school 
level to provide training for technicians 
and other highly trained specialists. 
Development of such institutions can help 
relieve pressure on the universities’ facili- 
ties for training engineers. 

Many employers thought well of the 
national certificates for technicians and 
other types of skilled manpower which had 
been obtained by many workers from the 
United Kingdom. Such certificates were 
held to be a help to an employer in judg- 
ing the qualifications of prospective em- 
ployees. / 

It was generally agreed that more mathe- 
matics and science teachers were needed in 
the secondary schools. 


Acquisition of Skills Survey 


During the summer of 1956 about 1,000 
interviews were undertaken of qualified 
workers in five occupations: tool and die 
maker, sheet metal worker, senior draughts- 
man, electronic technician, and _ floor 
moulder. From 100 to 200 fully qualified 
workers or foremen were interviewed in 
each occupation. 

The object of the interviews was to 
obtain information on the training and 
experience of each worker. “A detailed 
knowledge of how skilled workers have 
acquired their skills and what training they 
have undertaken will assist in providing 
new insights into future desirable changes 
in the nature of training, at least for these 
and similar occupations,” the report says. 

Among the “preliminary impressions” 
derived from these interviews was that 
Canadian-born workmen in these occupa- 


tions have acquired their skill in a variety 
of ways, most commonly by informal 
training on the job, rather than through 
apprenticeship or other formal types of 
training. 

Immigrants have generally had more 
formal training than Canadians, through 
apprenticeship or in technical institutions 
of various kinds. 

Informal training methods seem to pro- 
duce results more slowly than organized 
methods such as apprenticeship. 

The newer and growing occupations, 
such as electronic technician and draughts- 
man, appear to require a higher degree of 
general education than the older occupa- 
tions, with special emphasis on mathema- 
tics and science, and often with training 
in technical institutes more advanced than 
high schools. 


Survey of Public Vocational and Technical Training Facilities 


Information on Canada’s vocational and 
technical training facilities was obtained 
from provincial authorities. Despite their 
co-operation it has not yet been possible to 
obtain a complete report. Further inquir- 
ies are planned. 

“The returns submitted indicated that 
total annual expenditures on all branches 
of vocational and technical training have 
increased from approximately $29,500,000 


in 1951 to nearly $41,500,000 in 1956; and 
that there has been substantial growth in 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan,’ the report 
states. 

“Preliminary figures for enrolment for 
1956 in full-time courses of those public 
schools and institutes which provide some 
form of vocational training totalled 
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approximately 97,000, of whom about 
37,000, or 38 per cent, were enrolled in 
industrial and technical courses as distinct 
from commercial, agricultural and home- 
making courses. 


“In addition there were 5,500 persons 
enrolled in provincial vocational corres- 
pondence courses, about 10,000 in special 
classes for indentured apprentices, and 
more than 30,500 in private trade schools.” 


Survey of Organized Trade Training Programs in Industry 


In 1956 the Economics and Research 
Branch included a question on organized 
training in selected industries in its annual 
survey of working conditions. Nearly 7,500 
establishments, usually employing more 
than 15 workers, were covered. 

This survey showed that the proportion 
of establishments with organized trade 
training programs was greatest in public 
utilities, in which industry it was 34 per 
cent, followed by manufacturing with 29 
per cent. Of all four industries covered— 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, pub- 


lic utilities—manufacturing accounted for 
89 per cent of all establishments reporting 
training programs. 

In manufacturing there has been a fairly 
substantial increase in the number of estab- 
lishments with organized trade training 
programs since 1951, the percentage in that 
year being 16 compared with 29 per cent 
in 1956. 

In 1956, about half the manufacturing 
establishments with training programs were 
training fewer than five persons; only 9 
per cent were training 25 or more, 


Trends in Requirements and Supplies of Skilled and Professional Manpower 


Requirements for skilled workers, it was 
found in a study conducted for the Gor- 
don Commission, have expanded markedly, 
especially in the postwar years. Skilled 
workers amounted to 11 per cent of the 
labour force in 1931, and were estimated 
to be 16.3 per cent of the labour force in 
1956. Shortages of skilled workers have 
characterized the postwar period in a num- 
ber of years, particularly in 1947, 1948, 
1951 and 1956. 

The rapidly expanding requirements for 
skilled workers have not been matched by 
a comparable increase in the numbers 
available for training. The population aged 
15 to 19 years—the time when most per- 
sons enter the labour force or begin 
specialized training—has remained prac- 
tically unchanged for the past 20 years. 
Between 1955 and 1960, however, it is 


estimated that there will be an increase 
of 340,000 in the number of young persons 
available for training. 

Immigration has filled the gap to a con- 
siderable extent. Immigration during the 
years 1946-55 inclusive added some 108,000 
skilled workers to Canada’s labour force. 
This exceeds the number of persons 
graduating from all public training pro- 
grams during recent years. Rapid increases 
are beginning to take place in the number 
of Canadian-born youth of training age. 
In order to obtain a larger supply of 
skilled manpower from this source it will 
be necessary to expand training programs. 
Immigration will continue to furnish some 
skilled workers, but it cannot be relied 
upon too much when demand for skilled 
workers is expanding in other countries 
also. 


The Program for 1957 


Last year’s studies show the need for 
more information on the changing demand 
for different kinds of skilled and profes- 
sional workers. Manpower changes which 
have already occurred, or which are ex- 
pected during the next five or ten years, 
will be studied this year. Studies will 
also be made of changing job content in 
representative occupations. 

Information will also be needed on 
changes in production methods and equip- 
ment, on the length of the training period 
required to qualify for different occupa- 
tions, on the reasons for changes in occu- 
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pational requirements, and on new occupa- 
tions that may be developing. 

It is planned to conduct more interviews 
with competent workers on the same lines 
as last year in engineering, and possibly in 
a few other occupations. Information will 
be sought on the education and training 
of those engaged in engineering jobs in 
industry, and also on the kind of work 
they are doing. This will help to throw 
light on the sources from which industry 
obtains engineers, and the use it makes of 
them. It is hoped that such information 
will help in singling out from the work 


usually done by professional engineers 
that which might be done by highly trained 
technical workers. 

The review of existing training facilities 
which began in 1956 in co-operation with 
provincial departments will be continued. 

Using statistical information available 
from the Census of Canada and the 
Department’s survey of wage rates of 
selected occupations, an attempt will be 
made to obtain more comprehensive data 


on occupational trends during the last few 
decades. 

If resources permit it is planned to 
examine the training provisions contained 
in collective agreements, and to make some 
enquiries on what happens to students 
who drop out of various technical and 
vocational courses, and of the types of 
employment found by those who complete 
such training. 


21° Annual Convention of the 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


Almost entirely new executive elected, with only two vice-presidents 
from former board named to serve again. Ronald Smith is President 


Four new officials and two incumbents 
were elected to guide the destinies for 
the next year of the Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC) at the 2ist annual 
convention of the organization, held in 
St. John’s in July. Thirty-six unions with 
a membership of some 20,000 were repre- 
sented at the convention by 70 delegates. 

Ronald Smith of Grand Falls became 
President. Serving with him will be: Alex 
Bannister, of St. John’s, as Secretary- 
Treasurer; Philip Oliver, St. John’s, Nor- 
man Reynolds, Bell Island, Doyle Sharpe, 
Buchans, and Peter Dicks, Corner Brook, 
Vice-presidents. The two officials re-elected 
were Messrs. Oliver and Sharpe. 


More than 20 resolutions were considered 
by the convention, with particular empha- 
sis being placed on those dealing with 
affiliation of independent unions, prices of 
fish and wages. In keeping with a request 
of the Canadian Labour Congress that the 
Federation change the time of year for 
its convention, it was resolved to hold the 
next convention at Corner Brook in Sep- 
tember 1958. It will be known as the 
Third Convention of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (CLC). 


Mayor H. G. Mews of St. John’s wel- 
comed the delegates to the convention, while 
the provincial labour minister, C. H. Ballam 
—one of several guest speakers—praised 
the efforts made on behalf of labour by 
the retiring President and Vice-president, 
Frank Chafe and Cyril Strong, and urged 
them to continue advising the executive 
body of the Federation on matters of 
policy. 


Responding to a committee suggestion 
that independent unions in Newfoundland 
be admitted to membership in the Federa- 
tion, retiring President Chafe pointed out 
that there is no possibility of this occurring 
as unions wishing to affiliate with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress must first affiliate 
with a national or international body, and 
the outside unions of the province do not 
meet with this provision of the CLC 
Constitution. 

In the resolution on fish prices, the 
fishermen’s federal labour union of Burin 
asked the Federation to find out why fish 
plants in. Newfoundland pay less for fish 
and less for labour than plants on the 
Atlantic mainland, and urged that the 
Government be requested to launch an 
investigation into the matter. 

Among other resolutions advanced by 
the delegates were those urging: 

—The election of a political education 
committee to note the voting record of 
members of the Newfoundland House of 
Assembly and of the federal House of 
Commons; 

—The limiting of time that one person 
can serve on boards set up by the govern- 
ment to deal with matters affecting labour 
(it was suggested that appointments in 
the future be limited to a period of not 
more than two years) ; 

—That cooking be designated as a trade; 

—That an investigation be made into 
medical fees charged in Corner Brook, 
which “have doubled in the past six years”. 
(The Federation was asked to urge pro- 
vincial authorities to investigate the 
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matter, and that copies of the resolution 
be sent to the Minister of Labour and 
the Leader of the Opposition) ; 

—Hstablishment of a vocational school 
to train young men for other trades 
besides those of the paper making industry 
in Corner Brook; 

—That the practice of vacations with 
pay enjoyed in other provinces be legislated 
to apply in Newfoundland, and that firms 
employing more than 200 persons be re- 
quired to provide a proper pension plan. 

The Federation heard L. K. Abbott, 
delegate from the Brotherhood of Railway- 
men, complain that seamen in Newfound- 
land serving with Canadian National 
Steamships are still getting lower wages 
than those paid others serving with the 
railway, and asked the NFL to support 
these men in their claims if negotiations 
now under consideration with the railway 
fail to produce desired results. 

A committee will be set up to approach 
the Newfoundland Teachers Association 
and the fishermen’s federation in an 
attempt to persuade them to affiliate with 
the NFL. 


Andrew Cooper, international represen- 
tative of the Carpenters, addressing the 
convention “deplored” the oversight of the 
Federation in failing to send invitations 
to international representatives to attend 
their sessions. He hoped the animosity of 
the Federation towards international 
organizations would disappear with the 
old executive. 

G. M. Winter, President of the New- 
foundland Board of Trade, told the 
convention: 

“T am very happy to be. present at this 
function. In my official capacity as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and in my 
individual role as a businessman, I con- 
sider it quite a distinction to be associated 
with this event. To my mind it is symboli- 
cal of the target that we are always aiming 
for, a mutual understanding of the problems 
that arise from time to time amongst us, 
and a sincere and earnest desire to solve 
them to our mutual satisfaction. Indeed, it 
is our earnest hope that the relationships 
so painstakingly built up in the past shall 
continue to grow stronger in the future.” 


First Ontario Conference on Aging 


Conference objectives were to find out what problems of aging existed 
in the province and how to find solutions for them, and to provide 
an opportunity for those working in the field to discuss co-operation 


Some 500 delegates assembled at the 
University of Toronto from May 31 to 
June 3 at the first Ontario Conference 
on Aging. Representatives from nearly all 
sections of society were present, including 
organized labour, various industrial con- 
cerns, religious organizations, educational 
authorities, voluntary and welfare organi- 
zations, the medical and nursing professions, 
community groups, and provincial and 
federal governments. 

The objectives of the Conference were 
to find out what were the problems of 
aging in Ontario and how to find solutions 
for them; and to provide the opportunity 
for those working in the field to learn of 
each other’s activities and to discuss future 
co-operation. 

The Conference was sponsored by many 
voluntary organizations, religious bodies, 
professional associations and labour, busi- 
ness and industry, and was organized by a 
special conference committee from the 
many interested organizations with the 
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co-operation of the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of 
Toronto, 

All the many problems arising from the 
aging of our population were taken into 
consideration and discussed in considerable 
detail. Among the aspects discussed were 
aging and employment, counselling older 
people, pension plans, compulsory retire- 
ment plans and problems of the cost of 
living, nutrition and health, housing and 
living arrangements, community services, 
and care, treatment and rehabilitation in 
hospitals and homes. 

The Conference was under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. J. D. Griffin, General 
Director of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association. 


At the opening session, Dr. Malcolm 
Taylor of the Department of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto, discussed 
the effects of proposed health insurance 
plans on older people. He was followed 
by Dr. E. L. Bortz, Chief of Medical 


Services, Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, 
who spoke on the challenge of an aging 
population. Dr. Bortz heads a scientific 
research team studying the biological 
aspects of aging. 

Many suggestions were made to meet the 
various needs of our steadily aging popu- 
lation. Among these emphasis was given 
to the need for greater use of existing 
facilities for the training and re-training 
of older persons. It was explained that 
the difficulty of persons in the late 30’s, 
40’s or 50’s in obtaining employment might 
very well be alleviated with re-training for 
suitable employment. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
problem of pensions and the obstacle they 
provided to the employment of middle- 
aged and older persons. In these discus- 
sions, Mrs. Barbara Shenfield of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, explained 
that a joint statement had been issued by 
the insurance companies of Great Britain 
which showed that pension schemes need 
not be as prejudicial to the employment 
of older workers as was generally believed 
to be the case. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation and newly-appointed 
Chairman of the federal Government’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers, told the delegation that a study 
had been made of this specific problem 
under the aegis of this committee, and that 
a report would be forthcoming in the near 
future. The report, he hoped, would show 
ways and means of surmounting the ob- 
stacles to employment of older people 
presented by pension plans. 

A great deal of discussion took place 
concerning compulsory and flexible retire- 
ment. It was stated that compulsory re- 
tirement plans were considered desirable 
by many employers for several reasons. 
Among the reasons given were that em- 
ployee morale would suffer if promotions 
were delayed by postponed retirement, and 
technological improvements often reduced 
the need for manpower. Therefore, it was 


considered more desirable to retire people 
than to lay off younger workers, and that 
compulsory retirement provided an objec- 
tive without reflecting on the individual. 
This last reason was discussed at some 
length and it was felt by some of the 
delegates that compulsory retirement pro- 
vided a “face-saving” device in that if all 
employees automatically went out at the 
same age there would be no reflection on 
their abilities. It was pointed out that 
in the case of flexible retirement, where 
some employees were retained and others 
were retired, it was a reflection on the 
ability of those who were retired at the 
normal age. 

Some of the delegates felt that the time 
had arrived when the generally accepted 
normal age for retirement should now be 
advanced from 65 to 68, 69, or 70, rather 
than placing too much emphasis on flexible 
retirement. 

The concensus of the delegates was that 
the conference had been a worthwhile 
endeavour in that it had stimulated wide- 
spread thinking on the many problems 
involved. A motion was passed urging 
that the organizing committee continue to 
operate as a body to implement the many 
resolutions put forward. 

Planning of the conference was carried 
out under the direction of Mrs. Jean Good, 
Extension Department of the University 
of Toronto. The convenors of the various 
sessions were: Rev. Dr. L. F. Hatfield, 
General Secretary, Department of Christian 
Social Service, Anglican Church of Canada, 
cost of living and retirement income; W. S. 
Goulding, School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, housing and living 
arrangements; Miss Hope Holmstead, 
Chairman, Senior Citizens’ Committee, 
Ontario Division, Canadian Red Cross 
Society, community services; Gower 
Markle, Director of Education and Welfare, 
United Steelworkers of America, employ- 
ment, unemployment and retirement; Miss 
Mary B. Millman, School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, care, treatment and 
rehabilitation in hospitals and homes. 


Income received by paid workers in the form of wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income is estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at $1,263,000,000 in May. 
This was an increase of 3.8 per cent over the April figure of $1,217,000,000 and a rise of 
8 per cent over last year’s May total of $1,169,000,000. 

In the January-May period, labour income increased 9.6 per cent to $6,087,000,000 


from $5,556,000,000 a year earlier. 


Increases were posted both in May and the January-May period for all main industry 


groups. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during First Quarter of 1957 


Deaths from industrial accidents* decreased by 142 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 292 fatalities in the quarter, largest 
number, 57, occurred in construction; 54 recorded in transportation 


There were 292; industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1957, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 142 fatalities from the previous quarter, 
in which 434 were recorded, including 60 
in a supplementary list. 

During the first quarter of 1957 there 
were six accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On January 14, a collision between 
a harbour pilot boat and a freighter in the 
Bay of Fundy cost the lives of three pilots 
and the four-man crew of the pilot boat. 
Five men employed on a construction job 
for the Ontario Hydro were drowned on 
January 12 at Gunn Lake, Ont., when the 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


+The number of industrial fatalities that 
occurred during the first quarter of 1957 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported 
in time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures shown include 
77 fatalities for which no official reports have 
been received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial 
diseases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It 
is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in fact in- 
dustrial may be ommitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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truck in which they were crossing the lake 
broke through the ice and’'trapped them 
in the tarpaulin-covered back of the truck. 
At Welland, Ont., on January 30, five men 
died as the result of burns received when 
an electric furnace exploded at a steel 
foundry. On February 24 four fishermen 
were lost when the fishing vessel Bonnie 
Gale was wrecked during a heavy storm 
off the south coast of Nova Scotia. 

There were two aircraft accidents which 
resulted in the deaths of three persons 
in each case. On January 22 a plane 
carrying the New Brunswick Minister for 
Municipal Affairs, the chief training officer 
for civil defence in the Maritimes and the 
president of a construction company were 
killed when the plane in which they were 
travelling crashed while on a flight between 
Fredericton and Moncton, N.B. The other 
accident occurred on February 15, near 
Ringwood, Ont., and resulted in the deaths 
of three construction contractors. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 947), 
the largest number of fatalities, 57, was in 
construction. This includes 23 in buildings 
and structures, 19 in miscellaneous con- 
struction and 15 in highway and bridge 
construction. In the same period last year, 
40 fatalities were recorded in this industry: 
24 in buildings and structures, nine in 
miscellaneous construction and seven in 
highway and bridge construction. During 
the fourth quarter of 1956, 103 construc- 
tion fatalities were listed: 47 in buildings 
and structures, 35 in highway and bridge 
construction and 21 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry were responsible 
for the deaths of 54 persons: 21 in local and 
highway transportation and 15 in each of 
the steam railway and water transportation 
groups. For the same period of 1956, 46 
deaths were reported: 24 in steam railways, 
11 in local and highway transportation and 
eight in air transportation. Work injuries 
in this industry during the fourth quarter 
of 1956 were responsible for 59 deaths: 21 
in steam railways, 19 in local and 
highway transportation and 13 in water 
transportation. 


INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


First Quarter of 1957 
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In manufacturing, industrial injuries 
accounted for 47 fatalities. Of these, 13 
were in iron and steel, 10 in wood products 
and nine in transportation equipment. Dur- 
ing the same period of 1956, 57 were 
recorded, of which 20 were in wood prod- 
ucts, eight in iron and steel and six in 
each of the food and beverages and trans- 
portation equipment groups. Deaths as 
the result of work injuries during October, 
November and December 1956 cost the 
lives of 51 persons, including 12 in wood 
products and seven in each of the following 
groups: food and beverages, paper products, 
iron and steel and non-metallic mineral 
products. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 
39 persons during the quarter, 20 occurring 
in metalliferous mining, 13 in non-metallic 
mining and six in coal mining. In the 
same period last year, 50 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry. These included 
33 in metalliferous mining, nine in non- 
metallic mining and eight in coal mining. 
During the fourth quarter of 1956, 92 deaths 
were reported: 46 in coal mining, 36 in 
metalliferous mining and 10 in non-metallic 
mining. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 31 persons during the first 
quarter of 1957, a decrease of 22 from the 
53 that occurred during the previous three 
months. In the first quarter of last year, 
40 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of these 292 
fatalities (see chart p. 947) shows that 
98 (34 per cent) of the victims had been 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles or other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths, 14, 
was caused by “automobiles or trucks”, 
12 by “falling trees or limbs”, and 11 by 
“landslides or cave-ins’. In the classifica- 
tion “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.’’, 
81 fatalities were recorded. These include 
42 as a result of automobile or truck 
accidents, 19 involving watercraft and 10 
tractor or loadmobile accidents. “Falls and 
slips” were responsible for 34 fatalities dur- 
ing the period, all of which were the result 
of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 102. In British Columbia there 
were 50, in Quebec 45 and in Alberta 33. 

During the quarter there were 187 


fatalities in January, 92 in February and 
63 in March. 


2nd Fair Practices and Human Rights 


Conference Held by Winnipeg Unions 


Delegates call for strengthening of Manitoba’s fair practices laws 
and for action by federal Government against racial discrimination 
in housing and immigration. More than 100 delegates in attendance 


More than 100 persons attending the 
Second Fair Practices and Human Rights 
Conference in Winnipeg heard labour 
speakers call for the strengthening of fair 
practices laws in Manitoba and action by 
the federal Government to deal with racial 
discrimination in housing and immigration. 
The Conference was arranged by the Mani- 
toba Labour Committee for Human Rights 
and the Canadian Labour Congress Educa- 
tion Department. Delegates represented 
affiliated locals of 16 unions in Winnipeg 
and surrounding areas. 

Opening speaker at the Conference, Sid 
Blum, Director of the Jewish Labour Com- 
mittee of Canada, and a member of the 
CLC Standing Committee on Human 
Rights, charged that racial and religious 
discrimination are still prevalent in Canada, 
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and that people in many areas are denied 
equality of treatment and opportunity in 
employment, housing and public accom- 
modation. 

Within only the past few months, 
Mr. Blum stated, local Human Rights 
Committees in Toronto, Vancouver and 
Winnipeg had filed complaints against some 
30 firms or employment agencies for viola- 
tion of provincial or federal fair employ- 
ment practices acts. 

“Hven an instrument of the federal 
Government such as the Immigration Act 
contains discriminatory provisions which 
bar prospective newcomers to Canada solely 
on grounds of race, creed, or colour,” 
Mr. Blum said. “Canadian citizens of 
Japanese or Chinese ancestry who wish 
to bring over close relatives from Asia 


have to undergo restrictions and prohibi- 
tions imposed by our Government which 
affects no other Canadian citizen,” Mr. 
Blum said. 


“The first prerequisite to the effective- 
ness of anti-discrimination laws in Canada 
is proper administration,’ he declared. “A 
good law badly administered is worse than 
no law or a weak law well administered. 
The labour movement has _ continually 
urged that Citizens Advisory Committees 
be set up in connection with fair prac- 
tices legislation, and that the government 
department administering the Fair Prac- 
tices Acts initiate a positive program of 
education to gnform the public of the 
principles and provisions of its anti- 
discrimination laws. So far, only the 
federal Department of Labour has instituted 
such a program, if only on a small scale.” 


Delivering the address at the banquet, 
Russell Lasley, Chicago, Vice-president of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, urged labour organizations to 
work in the community to let the rest of 
the world know what they were doing to 
break down discrimination. 


Course leaders and resource persons at 
the Conference who helped to conduct the 
three workshop groups were Harry Wais- 
glass of the United Steelworkers, M. Rygus, 
of the Machinists; W. Ladyman, I.B.E.W.; 
Gordon Wilkinson, Prairie Region Hduca- 
tion Director of the CLC; B. H. Hardie 
of Ottawa and J. S. Gunn of Winnipeg, 
federal Department of Labour; Prof. 
Clarence Barber, University of Manitoba; 
C. A. Patrict, Director of Public Welfare, 
City of Winnipeg; and Lloyd Lenton, 
Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg. 

At the closing general session of the 
Conference on Sunday, reporters from the 
three workshops presented reports of the 
discussions in their respective groups. Reg 
Slocombe, Business Agent, Transit Train- 


men, reporting for the “Union and Human 
Relations” workshop, said his group recog- 
nized that democracy in Canada fails in 
many respects to ensure to the individual 
the rights which democracy theoretically 
confers upon him. The group reached the 
conclusion, reported Mr. Slocombe, that 
it was not sufficient for the union to con- 
cern itself with the fight for equal rights 
within the plant. Matters that affect the 
person in the community outside of the 
plant should also be the concern of the 
union. 


Reporting for the workshop on Immi- 
gration, Les Butterworth, Business Agent, 
Federation of Civil Employees, said that 
the group thought that some essentials 
in an immigrant’s becoming a good citizen 
were: a feeling of loyalty to Canada; 
adjusting to the language and social system 
of Canada; and participating in community 
activities and accepting responsibilities as 
a citizen of the community. 

William Brown, of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, reported for 
the third workshop on Fair Employment 
Practices Legislation. He praised the 
Department’s representatives, Messrs. Har- 
die and Gunn, for giving the group 
“excellent” examples of actual cases pro- 
cessed by the Government under its anti- 
discrimination laws, and a “good idea” 
of the procedure to be followed in trying 
to remedy unfair and discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. Mr. Brown reported 
that the federal Government had received 
some 25 complaints under the fair prac- 
tices legislation and most of the complaints 
had been satisfactorily settled. The group 
felt that any infractions in fair employment 
practices should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the local union and labour council 
officers and they should take the proper 
steps to correct these infractions. 


Productivity, Earnings, Costs and Prices 


No definite conclusion as to whether wage increases cause price rises 
-reached in report by U.S. Department of Labor covering period 1947-56 


No definite conclusion as to whether the 
rise in prices during ten post-war years 
has been induced by wage increases, or 
vice versa, can be drawn from data con- 
tained in a report, Productivity, Harnings, 
Costs and Prices in the Private Non-Agri- 
cultural Sector of the Economy, 1947-56, 
issued by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 


U.S. Department of Labor. This was made 
clear by the Bureau in a statement issued 
a few days after release of the report. 
The report, which was first issued on 
May 13, was the subject of an article in the 
New York Times which led to strong con- 
troversy. The writer of the article, Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr., asserted that, although “the 
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report refuses to say directly that excessive 
wage increases have ‘caused’ the price 
increases” during the last decade, it 
“strongly implies” that this has been the 
case. He added that “the Government had 
never put its weight on either side of the 
argument before now”. 

A few days later Mr. Dale’s interpreta- 
tion was challenged by Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, in a letter to the 
Times. Mr. Clague said that “we do not 
believe our report implies” what Mr. Dale 
had said it did. He went on to say: “Mr. 
Dale’s conclusion in effect overlooks the 
strong factors of demand which were 
dominant for most of the post-war period, 
which he himself refers to later on in the 
article. This conclusion also fails to give 
proper weight to the importance of the 
increase in non-labour costs during the 
period.” 

Just after Mr. Clague’s letter was pub- 
lished, the AFL-CIO’s Executive Council 
issued a strong protest against Mr. Dale’s 
article, and accused him of “manipulating” 
the Labor Department’s report. The Coun- 
cil said: “We call upon the Secretary of 
Labor to speak out publicly on this issue. 
We urge him to explain his Department’s 
report and to sweep away the distortion 
of that report, which have received wide- 
spread attention within the past several 
days.” It added that “the letter sent to the 
New York Times by the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics is not a sufficient or ade- 
quate explanation.” The Secretary of Labor 
did not respond to this request. 

However, a revised issue of the report 
was published on May 29. This issue 
contained a statement to the effect that 
“the revisions are incorporated to avoid 
misinterpretation of the trends discussed 
in the statement. The trends shown in the 
original have: not been revised.” 

Some extracts from the revised report 
follow: 

—The answer to the question of whether 
the wage increases cause the price increase 
or vice versa cannot be determined from 
the figures alone. There are many factors, 
including specific market conditions, which 
affect the wage and price structure. The 
figures are useful in comparing prices with 
unit labour and non-labour costs. By 


inference this relationship in turn helps 
explain changes in the proportion of labour 
versus non-labour payments. 

—Between 1947 and 1956 average hourly 
earnings of all employees (wages and 
salaries) increased by 59 per cent. If 
one adds to earnings the contributions of 
employers for social security, private health 
and insurance funds and similar supple- 
mental payments, then total compensation 
per hour increased by slightly more than 61 
per cent. 


—During the post-war period the con- 
sumer price index—reflecting the prices of 
goods and services purchased with the 
income received by labourg-increased by 
about 22 per cent. If an adjustment is 
made to earnings for the increase in the 
consumer price index, in order to convert 
money earnings to real earnings with con- 
stant purchasing power, then the increase 
in real earnings per hour was about 30 per 
cent, and including employer contributions, 
close to 33 per cent. 


—The table indicates that the increase 
in output per employee man-hour between 
1947 and 1956 was about 26 per cent, less 
than the increase in real earnings during 
the same period, regardless of the inclusion 
or exclusion of the supplements to wages 
and salaries. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that between 1947 and 1952 real 
product per man-hour increased more than 
real hourly earnings (excluding supple- 
ments). By 1953 real earnings had nearly 
caught up with the increase in produc- 
tivity, they remained in line through 1955, 
and it was not until 1956 that real earn- 
ings appeared to have definitely exceeded 
productivity. Real earnings, including 
supplements, overtook productivity some- 
what earlier and have remained ahead since 
1954. 


A table included in the report gives the 
“Indexes of Labor and Non-Labor Pay- 
ments Per Dollar of Real Product, Prices 
Real Product Per Man-Hour, Employees 
Compensation per Hour in Current and 
Constant Dollars, Private Non-Agricul- 
tural Sector of the Economy, 1947-56”. 

There are also charts on “Trends in 
Productivity and Hourly Compensation” 


and “Trends in Prices and Costs per 
Unit”. 


The Government Employees Compensation Branch received 1,372 accident claims 


in June, 46 fewer than in June 1956. 


In the January-June period of 1957, the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario recorded 13,424 compensation cases, compared with 13,042 for the same period 


in 1956. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


State's Pilot Rehabilitation Program 


New York explores possibilities of rehabilitating state’s “permanently 
and totally” disabled with encouraging results that justify further 
investigations. Building of new Ontario compensation centre begins 


The possibilities of rehabilitating New 
York State’s “permanently and _ totally” 
disabled have during the past two years 
been explored jointly by the State Depart- 
ments of Health, Social Welfare and 
Education. 

In 1955 about 40,000 persons between 
18 and 65 years of age in New York State 
were receiving public assistance under the 
heading of “Aid to the Disabled” and 
nearly 20,000 new cases were being added 
each year. This increasing burden of 
support provided the stimulus for a pilot 
project to test the value of intensive 
rehabilitation for dependent disabled adults. 

It was estimated in 1955 that about 4 
per cent, or 800 of the newly admitted 
cases had disabilities which were amenable 
in some degree to rehabilitation; and it 
was towards the restoration, as far as 
possible, of this 4 per cent to physical and 
financial independence that attention was 
directed. 

The project was designed to allow an 
estimate to be made of the extent to 
which disabled welfare recipients could 
benefit from rehabilitation, and to provide 
a means of estimating the cost of a con- 
tinuous program of this kind, the staff and 
hospital facilities needed, the social and 
economic benefits to the recipient and 
his family, and the ultimate financial 
saving to the taxpayer from such a 
program. 

The State Department of Health pro- 
vided comprehensive facilities at a state 
rehabilitation hospital at greatly reduced 
charges. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Department of Education 
contributed the services of a vocational 
counsellor and a social worker to help in 
the examination and after-care of patients, 
and local welfare departments were en- 
couraged to help in screening and recom- 
mending patients for treatment. 

Patients recommended were re-examined 
by the medical staff of the Rehabilitation 
Hospital to determine their capacity for 
rehabilitation. If accepted they were given 
a thorough examination by another staff 
of specialists to estimate the degree to 
which they could be restored, and to plan 
treatment to suit the individual case. 


The treatment given centred round re- 
training in the activities of daily life, 
and special training for the kind of work 
to which the patient was best suited. 


The project formally began in April 
1955. By the end of 1956, a period of 21 
months, 200 patients had been admitted to 
the Rehabilitation Hospital and 130 of 
these had been discharged. An analysis 
of the first 100 patients discharged from 
the program gives an idea of the results 
that may be expected. 

It was found by the staff of the Rehabili- 
tation Hospital that at the time of their 
discharge 73 per cent of the patients had 
improved during their stay. Of the 100 
patients, 23 had improved markedly; that 
is, they had in a large measure become 
able to take care of themselves, and many 
were accepted by the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for occupational training. 

Moderate improvement was found in 36 
of the patients; 14 had improved slightly, 
25 patients showed no improvement as a 
result of treatment; and two had died 
while in the hospital. At the time of 
admission 43 patients had been bedridden 
and 32 had been able to walk with or 
without help. On discharge nine were 
bedridden and 67 were able to walk. 

On admission 60 of the patients were 
considered to be unemployable, and seven 
were considered capable of taking full-time 
independent employment. On discharge the 
number considered unemployable had been 
reduced to 36, and 18 were deemed capable 
of independent, full-time employment. 

Considering that these patients had been 
described as “permanently and completely 
disabled” before admission, the sponsors 
feel that the results obtained with this 
group are encouraging, and that they jus- 
tify further investigations. 


* * * 


Construction has begun on a $5,500,000 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
hospital and rehabilitation centre in North 
York, which Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario 
Minister of Labour, says will be the most 
modern physical medicine plant on the 
continent. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Women Increase Role in Labour Force 


Women’s Bureau publication describes increasingly important role in 
Canada’s labour force played by women but, newspaper correspond- 
ent points out, they still lag behind sisters in United Kingdom and U.S. 


“Women in Canada are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the labour 
force of the country, but they still lag 
behind their sisters in the United Kingdom 
and the United States.” 


This statement was made by Tania Long, 
New York Times correspondent, in an 
article based on Women at Work in 
Canada, a fact book prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau, whose publication was 
announced this summer (L.G., June, p. 
686). 

One-fourth of Canada’s labour force is 
composed of women. At the turn of the 
century the figure was one-tenth, while 
in 1956 the total was 23.3 per cent. This 
compared with 32.7 in Britain and 32.1 per 
cent in the United States. 

Since 1956 there has been another rise 
in the number of Canadian women at work. 
At the end of the year, 24 per cent of 
the labour force of some 5,741,000, or 
1,390,000, were women. 

In 1941, one married woman in 20 was 
working. By 1951, more than one in 10 
had jobs. That trend began in World War 
II and is still continuing. 

Figures for 1956 show that 51 per cent 
of the female labour force was single, 
against a percentage of 80.7 per cent in 
1931, while 38.7 were married, against 10.1 
per cent in 1931, and 10.3 per cent were 
divorced or separated, compared with 9.2 
per cent in 1981. 

In Britain and the United States the 
figures were higher. Where in 1951 Canada 
had 11.2 per cent of the married female 
population at work, Britain had 21.5 per 
cent and the United States 26.7 per cent. 

Drawing its own conclusions from the 
report, the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
comments that the outlook in Canada is 
not hopeful as regards equal pay for 
women, the 7%mes article states. 

(The Bank’s Commercial Letter does 
add, however, that the spread of the equal 
pay principle and increased promotion and 
professional opportunities will have their 
influence on the average level of women’s 
remuneration.) 
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The Women’s Bureau’s handbook itself 
states that an important factor in the 
existing differential between men’s and 
women’s wages is that the number of 
available women workers in relation to job 
openings is usually higher than in the case 
of men. 

x Ox * 


Social security benefits that can now 
be obtained by employees in private house- 
holds in the United States are described in 
a pamphlet, “Good News For Household 
Workers”, recently published by the US. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

The 16-page pamphlet, in colour, with 
easy-to-read text and cartoon-type illus- 
trations, was designed to inform cooks, 
maids, laundresses and other domestic 
workers about old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits. 

Employees who work in or about private 
households are building social security 
insurance for themselves and their families 
if they are paid $50 or more cash wages in 
a calendar quarter of a year. The house- 
hold employer must report these wages and 
send the social security tax to the District 
Director of Internal Revenue at the end 
of each calendar quarter. 


* * * 


Women lawyers should and can make 
important contributions towards maintain- 
ing the leadership position enjoyed by 
the United States, in the opinion of Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the US. 
Secretary of Labour for Women’s Affairs. 

“New and underdeveloped countries,” 
says Mrs. Leopold, “have turned to the 
US. for leadership”? and “...women 
lawyers in the United States by their own 
achievements can show to the world’s new 
nations what women can do in a free 
society... Through training a lawyer is 
especially fitted for positions of leadership 
in the movements of human progress.” 


From the Labour Gazette, August 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Marked increase in cost of living in decade between 1897 and 1907 is 
noted in survey undertaken by Civil Service Association. Cost of living 
of 5-member low-income family rose 34 per cent in the ten years 


An investigation into the cost of living, 
in which costs in 1907 were compared with 
those of 1897, was undertaken in June 1907 
by the Civil Service Association in order 
to obtain material for submission to a royal 
commission that was inquiring into the 
working of the Civil Service Act. The 
findings of this investigation were the 
subject of a special article in the August 
1907 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

“Though the inquiry was limited in the 
main to the City of Ottawa and surround- 
ing district,” the article said, “the results, 
in view of the comprehensive nature of 
the methods adopted, are of more than 
local interest.” Besides the cost of living 
the inquiry covered wages, hours of work, 
rents and interest rates; and the source 
of information consisted of “local store- 
keepers, real estate agents, large employers 
of labour, etc., every effort being made to 
secure absolute accuracy of quotation”. A 
system of weighting, or “weighing” as the 
article called it, was used. 

“In connection with the investigation 
into retail prices a list was compiled of 
the commodities entering most prominently 
into cost of living,” the article pointed out. 
« ..The list, though not minute, was re- 
garded as thoroughly representative of 
average consumption...The table contains 
in all comparative quotations for 364 
commodities. 

“On the whole a marked increase is 
shown to have gone into effect, no less 
than 578 of the quotations showing an 
increase, while 75 denote that no change 
has taken place, and only 10 that a reduc- 
tion has been made,” the summary states. 
The most important decline was in gas, 
which was 25 per cent lower, and in electric 
lighting, which was 52 per cent lower in 
1907 than in 1897. Coal oil was 25 per 
cent higher, coal 11 per cent and wood 
about 30 per cent higher at the end than at 
the beginning of the decade. 

The cost of living, based on what was 
considered a typical weekly budget for a 
family of five with an income of $750 a 
year, was reckoned to have risen 34 per 
cent between 1897 and 1907. In the case 
of a family whose living expenses were 
$2,000 or more a year, the advance was 
found to be 28 per cent; and in the case 


of families living on $1,200 a year, 30 per 
cent. 

Rents in Ottawa showed an increase 
ranging from 25 to 36 per cent, according 
to the study. It was also stated, however, 
that “in certain quarters of the city the 
advance has been as high as 50 per cent, 
though in the chief workingman’s quarter 
the rate of advance was only 12 per cent.” 

Real estate prices and building costs 
were said to have increased about 20 per 
cent and 45 per cent respectively during 
the period, while taxes, as a result of 
increased assessments, had risen 29 per cent. 
“The rate for board and lodging shows a 
corresponding advance,” the article adds. 

The table showing comparative wage 
rates and hours of labour, which was pub- 
lished with the article, indicated that wages 
had risen during the decade by from 20 
to 100 per cent, “those in the most impor- 
tant classes ranging from 25 to 50 per 
cent. 

“Domestic servants were stated to receive 
50 per cent more in 1907 than in 1897, 
the rapidly increasing wage paid to female 
workers in mica picking, garment making, 
match and other factories having depleted 
the market of almost all available labour.” 

Examples given in the table of wages 
paid at the beginning and at the end of 
the period included: farm hands, $180-190 
a year in 1897 to $240-$300 in 1907; in mica 
mining: foremen, $1.60 and $2.50 per day 
respectively; drillers, $1.35-$1.50 to $2.00 
a day; splitters in mica factories (girls), 
25-35 cents to 50 cents-$1 a day respec- 
tively; in construction: stonecutters, 335 
cents an hour in 1897 and 44 cents in 1907; 
bricklayers, 25 cents and 47 cents an hour 
respectively, carpenters, $1.50-1.75 to $2.25 
a day, labourers, 124 to 25 cent an hour 
respectively. 

Changes in hours worked had occurred 
chiefly in the construction industry, where 
hours had been 59 a week for nearly all 
trades in 1897, while in 1907 they had 
dropped to 50 a week; and in the printing 
industry, where in 1897 weekly hours had 
ranged from 48 to 60, and in 1907 had 
fallen to 48 to 54. 

In nearly all other industries, hours were 
still 60 a week in 1907, as they had been 
in 1897. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ILO Conference Adopts Five New 


International Labour Instruments 


Convention on forced labour, Convention and Recommendation on weekly 
rest in commerce and offices, and Convention and Recommendation on 
protection and integration of indigenous people approved by delegates 


The 40th International Labour Confer- 
ence, which was in session in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from June 5 to June 27, 
inclusive, accomplished the following: 


—Adopted five new international labour 
instruments: a Convention on Forced 
Labour, a Convention and Recommenda- 
tion on the Protection and Integration of 
Indigenous People, and a Convention and 
Recommendation on Weekly Rest in Com- 
merce and Offices; 

—Took preliminary action with a view 
to final discussion next year of four other 
instruments, a Convention and a Recom- 
mendation concerning Conditions of Em- 
ployment of Plantation Workers, and a 
Convention and Recommendation on Dis- 
crimination in the Field of Employment 
and Occupation; 

—Adopted resolutions on the abolition 
of concentration camps and the deportation 
of national minorities, methods of wage 
payment, debt bondage and serfdom, aboli- 
tion of anti-trade union laws, mine safety, 
women’s work, workers’ education, housing, 
non-metropolitan territories, hours of work, 
disarmament, testing of nuclear weapons, 
and use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes; 

—Heard a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject “The Role of Government in Improv- 
ing Labour-Management Relations: A 
Canadian Viewpoint” (see below) ; 

—Noted more than 40 new ratifications 
of ILO Conventions; 

—Examined a report on the manner in 
which member countries are applying ILO 
conventions; 

—Adopted a budget of $7,972,901 for 1958. 
(Canada’s contribution to this total will 
be 3.56 per cent, compared with 25 per cent 
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by the United States, 10.24 per cent by 
the United Kingdom, 10 per cent by the 
USSR, or a total of approximately 
$284,000) ; 

—Hlected 30 new members to the ILO 
Governing Body, among them Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and W. A. Campbell, Vice- 
president and Secretary, Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited; 

—Paid solemn tribute to the memory of 
Albert. Thomas, first ILO Director, on the 
oceasion of the 25th anniversary of his 
death; 

—Saw what amounted to the expulsion of 
the delegates from Hungary from the 
Conference; 

—Heard changes in the ILO regulations 
which allowed for the re-appointment in- 
definitely of David A. Morse as Director- 
General of ILO (L.G., July, p. 838). 

More than 900 delegates, advisers and 
observers from 73 member countries and 
10 territories gave the conference a record 
attendance. 


Debate on Director-General’s Report 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne 


“My statement will consist largely of 
a few general observations on technological 
change, some comments on recent develop- 
ments in Canada which may be of interest 
to the Conference, and finally a few remarks 
about current and future ILO activities,” 
said Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who headed the Cana- 
dian delegation, in the debate on the 
report of ILO Director-General Morse. 

“We are glad to see that the Director- 
General has stressed the point that ‘auto- 
mation is only one form of technological 


—J. Kernan, Geneva 


Canadian delegates to 40th International Labour Conference (left to right): W. A. 
Campbell, employer delegate; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, head of delegation and govern- 
ment delegate; Paul Goulet, government delegate; Claude Jodoin, worker delegate. 


change’. Although the developments and 
problems associated with automation tend 
to get the headlines, we should not forget 
that other forms of technological change 
are and may in the future be just as 
important in many industries, many com- 
munities and many parts of the world. 
Between the most advanced types of auto- 
matic equipment and the simplest handi- 
craft operations there are many _inter- 
mediate stages. Each of these stages may 
be appropriate to a given set of circum- 
stances; each may stimulate economic pro- 
gress; each may present problems of ad- 
justment of one kind or another. 
“Automatic processes have been and are 
being introduced in Canada in a number 
of areas—in telephone communications, in 
the development of hydro-electric power, 
in the production of petroleum and chemi- 
cal products, in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile components, in newsprint and many 
other products. Railways, life insurance 
companies, large wholesale firms and some 
large corporations in other fields have 
begun to use electronic office equipment on 
a large scale, and in view of the extra- 
ordinary amount of paper work and the 
almost insatiable demand for information 


in modern society there is little doubt 
that this development will gain momentum. 

“These technological changes have been 
occurring in Canada at an increasing tempo 
in recent years. They have had a signifi- 
cant effect on total employment, but there 
has been little evidence of hardship to 
individual workers. Such unemployment 
as we have had in the last decade has been 
due chiefly to temporary interruptions in 
our economic growth, to trade fluctuations, 
or to seasonal variations. Little could be 
traced to the effects of technological change. 

“Moreover, it seems unlikely that the 
spread of the newer automatic processes 
will be so swift and of such magnitude as 
to create major unemployment problems 
in the years immediately ahead. 

“An optimistic view of the effects of 
technological change on employment can 
be more easily supported, as the Director- 
General has suggested, in an environment 
of economic expansion, such as Canada 
and many other countries are experiencing. 
Especially under such conditions, the num- 
ber of workers displaced at any time by 
technological change is likely to be small 
relative to the number of new jobs being 
created. This has been our experience. 
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With tne rapid expansion of population, 
production and employment in the postwar 
period, the problems for workers who must 
find new jobs with the advent of new tech- 
nology are reduced, compared with what 
they would be in a more static economy or 
in periods of heavy unemployment. 

“Tabour shortages, with their tendency 
to increase labour cost, have been among 
the pressures that have impelled industry 
to adopt labour-saving devices. 

“On the other hand, the most acute 
labour shortages in Canada during the past 
few years—shortages of professional 
workers, highly-skilled technicians, and 
some types of skilled tradesmen—are in 
part a result of technological change itself 
and must therefore be looked upon as a 
factor limiting the rate of industrial 
growth. 

“This is one of the problems with which 
we are concerned in Canada and about 
which I would like to make a few 
comments. 

“No one can predict with certainty the 
precise way in which technological de- 
velopments will affect individual jobs. Some 
developments will reduce, while others will 
increase, for example, skill requirements. 
On one thing, however, most observers 
agree. The increase in industrial research, 
the new and intricate products being 
developed, the greater effort devoted to 
designing, inspection and quality control, 
the increasing complexity of machinery, are 
bound to increase the demand for engineers 
and scientists, for highly skilled workers 
of various types, including technicians and 
tradesmen.” 

Dr. Haythorne then told of the Depart- 
ment’s research program, undertaken on 
the recommendation of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, that is attempt- 
ing to assess the effects of technological 
developments on skill requirements and 
the need for technical and vocational train- 
ing, to analyze the changing requirements 
for skilled technical manpower, and to 
review the facilities for training skilled 
workers and technicians. 

“Some significant findings are beginning 
to emerge from this research program,” 


he continued. “They suggest, for example, 
that shortages of skilled technical and 
professional workers are likely to continue 
in Canada for at least another five years; 
that in many fields there is a rapidly 
expanding demand for technicians with 
a better grounding in mathematics and 
science; that more technical training facili- 
ties are needed, particularly on a post- 
secondary school level; and that new tech- 
niques are required for integrating formal 
education and industrial training and ex- 
perience. These and other results obtained 
from the program of research will, it is 
hoped, provide employers, workers and 
government agencies with a more realistic 
picture of the important changes taking 
place in industry. 

“With a better understanding of what 
is happening there is more likelihood of 
constructive and co-ordinated action on 
the part of all interested groups with re- 
spect to the training and retraining of 
workers and to the shifts in manpower that 
will be associated with technological and 
other changes in industries in the future. 


“By and large, Canadian unions have 
accepted technological changes, including 
the various forms of automation, as a 
necessary and on the whole beneficial 
ingredient of an increasing standard of 
living for everyone. Their concern, like 
that of the unions in other countries, has 
been to assist workers to obtain a share 
of the increased output that increasing 
productivity makes possible and to protect 
their members against undue hardships 
resulting from employment dislocations.” 


Recognizing this concern of the unions, 
many Canadian employers have taken 
steps, through collective negotiations and 
other ways, to increase employment and 
income security, Dr. Haythorne said. As 
examples he cited the development of 
supplemental unemployment benefit and 
severance pay plans and changes in senior- 
ity arrangements designed to provide 
greater employment opportunities within 
the enterprise for workers whose jobs are 
eliminated. Hours of work have been 
reduced and the number of paid holidays 


Canadian delegation to the 40th International Labour Conference »— 


Seated (left to right): 


Miss Edith Lorentsen, government adviser; W. A. Campbell, employer delegate; 


Dr. G. V. Haythorne, head of delegation and government delegate; Claude Jodoin, worker delegate; 
Max Wershof, substitute government delegate; Pau! Goulet, government delegate; Miss Mildred Moody, 


stenographer. 


Standing (same order): H. E. Campbell, worker adviser; Eric Acland, government adviser; 


Kalmen Kaplansky, worker adviser; W. E. Wilson, government adviser; Joseph Parent, worker adviser; 
W. J. McNally, employer adviser; EF. P. O’Connor, worker adviser; J.R. Kimpton, employer adviser; George 
Hutchens, worker adviser; F. W. Purdy, employer adviser; S. D. Chutter, employer adviser; G. R. Carroll, 
government adviser; C. W. George, employer adviser; Harry Jay, government adviser; and H. T. Pammett, 


secretary to the delegation. 
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and length of paid vacations increased, 
partly as a result of technological changes. 
“One aspect of the Director-General’s 
Report has struck me rather forcibly,” he 
went on. “He has brought out clearly 
the interest of the ILO in such problems 
as automation, the industrial use of atomic 
energy, the need to establish an atmosphere 
of confidence in labour-management rela- 
tions and the need for more consideration 
of manpower in all its aspects. All these 
problems have had and will have a tre- 
mendous impact and influence in the field 
of employment. But before we can really 
appreciate the effects we must concern 
ourselves with the problems. All of them 
have a common denominator, inasmuch 
as they are complicated problems requiring 
extended study, which study can be expe- 
dited by thorough examination and also 
discussion. They should not, it seems to 
me, be approached—at least at this stage 
—from the angle of the formulation of 
detailed international instruments.” 


If after study and discussion some form 
of international instrument appeared suit- 
able, Dr. Haythorne hoped it would com- 
mand a large measure of support; but 
if some other type of action were considered 
more effective, he hoped this would be 
approved. 

“But the main thing is that we should 
not be rushing ahead on the assumption 
that we must have Conventions or Recom- 
mendations at any cost. It is true that 
some advance study is given now to back- 
ground considerations in the law and prac- 
tice reports, but these are based on the 
assumption that an instrument of some 
kind will ultimately emerge and this very 
assumption tends to put some of our dis- 
cussions into a strait-jacket. 

“T am not satisfied that our participation 
in this debate provides us with the best 
basis on which to build a program of items 
to be discussed at future ILO Conferences. 
Understandably, while there is some oppor- 
tunity for us to pick up one another’s ideas 
in the debate, the opportunity is relatively 
limited. We have little or no opportunity 
to state our points of agreement or dis- 
agreement or to develop them further with 
the object in mind of perhaps achieving 
a synthesis. This might be done in smaller, 
less formal, groups similar to our Confer- 
ence committees but without their prime 
object of reaching a Convention or Recom- 
mendation. The essential task of such less 
formal groups of committees would be 
discussion, in which the end result would 
be a thorough examination of the problem 
at hand rather than the acceptance of a 
majority point of view. 
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“Somewhere between the formal type of 
debate in which we are now participating 
and the lively encounters which charac- 
terize the framing of the ILO texts there 
must surely be a place for close, searching 
and objective examination of these broad 
and complex problems with which we are 
all faced.” 


Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod 
The Minister of Labour and National 


‘Service for the United Kingdom, the Rt. 


Hon. Iain Macleod, opened his remarks to 
the Conference by recalling words ex- 
pressed by the late director of the ILO 
office from its foundation in 1919 until 
his death in 1932, Albert Thomas, who 
described the task of ILO as: “To main- 
tain our goodwill, our sense of social 
progress and our faith in the ideals of 
justice and peace, and to keep these ideals 
sure, intense and lively ... so that they 
may be the dominating factors in our 
organization.” 

Turning to the theme of the conference, 
Mr. Macleod noted that public interest 
in automation in the United Kingdom was 
suddenly aroused a little more than a year 
ago. 

Two reasons, he felt, accounted for this 
sudden interest. First, it was caused by 
reports of automatic developments in other 
countries, and secondly because new auto- 
matic equipment was being introduced in 
U.K. automobile factories coincident with 
a slight recession in employment, which 
showed itself most clearly in the auto 
industry itself. 

“Overnight, almost,” said Mr. Macleod, 
“automation became news. Our newspapers 
—or some of them—printed every scrap 
of news that could remotely be linked 
with automation and a flood of questions 
in the House of Commons urged the 
Government to set up a Ministry of Auto- 
mation and to pass special legislation for 
the ‘robot age’. 

“Fortunately, the employers’ organiza- 
tions and the trade union movement, the 
two great partners in industry, remained 
—as usual—very calm. The Government 
had already foreseen as early as 1954 the 
need for an objective survey of available 
knowledge and experience, and had ar- 
ranged for the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research to prepare a report 

“Although it was prepared by a govern- 
ment department, it was not a policy 
statement. The idea of it was simply to 
present the facts to people, and when it 
came out I put it before my National 
Joint Advisory Council, on which repre- 
sentatives of the employers’ organizations, 


the trade unions and the great nationalized 
industries sit.... 

“The setting out of the facts as we know 
them, discussion and further examination 
of the problems, calmed the earlier fears 
of automation. There is only an occasional 
rumble now heard, and it is months since 
I was asked a question in Parliament on 
this subject. So now we can discuss this 
fascinating subject objectively and clearly 
.... We can, through the actions of govern- 
ments, employers and trade unions, put 
facts and indeed fears in their proper 
perspective, can investigate the problems 
and point the way to their solution....” 

Mr. Macleod felt that investigation into 
the realms of automation must continue. 
That pattern is being followed in the 
United Kingdom by the Government. Mr. 
Macleod believed that all governments 
should conduct surveys on automation since 
“¢ 1s one of their primary tasks to promote 
research in this field”. 


George P. Delaney 


George P. Delaney, United States worker 
delegate, said in part: 

“'... The increased use of automation and 
the rapid developments taking place in all 
fields of technology are emphasizing old 
problems and causing many new ones. In- 
deed, the social, political and economic 
institutions of the world are feeling the 
impact of the new industrialization. 

“We face a time of great promise in 
which all men can enjoy more of the 
good things of life than ever before. We in 
the ILO bear a great responsibility for 
insuring that the time will come to pass 
when our great opportunities and our high 
hopes are fulfilled. Therefore, it is entirely 
appropriate that we should discuss and 
seek solutions for the specific problems 
attending automation. 

“But this is not enough, for mankind 
needs more than the increased produc- 
tivity of material goods which flows from 
new automatic factories. Of what value 
are more and bigger refrigerators to a man 
who is not free; to a man who lives in 
constant fear for his family’s safety; to a 
man who cannot speak his mind; who is 
subject at any time of the day or night to 
deportation to.a forced labour camp; who 
cannot organize into a free trade union; 
and who has lost the right to strike? Of 
what value is any material thing to a 
man who has lost his liberty, his dignity, 
his essential human rights, and is indeed 
a slave of tyranny? 

“T speak of these things today for a 
very special reason. A few minutes ago 
in New York City the United Nations 


released what I feel sure will become one 
of the historic documents in the history 
of the world. It is the United Nations 
Special Committee’s report on the Prob- 
lems of Hungary....The Committee was 
established to investigate, in the words of 
the General Assembly, ‘the situation 
created by the intervention of the USSR, 
through its use of armed force and other 
means, in the internal affairs of Hungary’. 

“T do not believe there is a person in 
this hall who can fail to have the deepest 
interest in this document, for it sets forth 
in clear, complete and precise terms an 
account of naked and brutal tyranny more 
dreadful than anything the world has ever 
seen.” 

Mr. Delaney gave a full report on the 
USSR actions in Hungary as described in 
the United Nations report. 

He then commented on the Soviet 
government delegate’s complaint that the 
Forced Labour Committee was _ being 
“unfair” to him, and on his “unctuous” 
talk of peace and concord among all peoples 
while he must have known before any of 
the delegates the facts disclosed by the 
United Nations. 

“How long have we to listen to such 
prattle? How long do we propose to allow 
member states of the ILO to violate at 
will every principle of this organization and 
yet come here and give us lip service and 
boast about ratification of conventions? 

Mr. Delaney then proposed that the 
ILO take steps to influence member states 
to give meaning to “our vital objective” 
of freedom of association. “If full freedom 
is to be achieved for both workers and 
employers, states. must accede to the 
Twentieth Century necessity of permitting 
international organizations to conduct 
special inquiries within their own sovereign 
areas,” he said. 

“Just as international inspection is the 
only real safeguard of effective disarma- 
ment, so it would insure freedom of asso- 
ciation for workers. And it would make 
the Freedom of Association Convention of 
1948 and 1949 something more than just 
dead pieces of paper, for they can then 
become true international instruments, 
guaranteeing basic human rights to the 
workers of all lands.” 


Alfred John Gibb 

The Australian employer delegate to the 
Conference, Alfred John Gibb, speaking 
on the general theme, automation, said: 
“Tn Australia, as in most other countries, 
this technological evolutionary process 
appeared to be getting out of perspective. 
and we in industry could readily see that 
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CYRIL PHELAN 


Tribute by George V. Haythorne, Government Member, ILO Governing Body 


All who knew Cyril Phelan well are aware of the many outstanding contribu- 
tions he made to the ILO, both during the years he was a member of the staff of 
our Canadian Department of Labour and later when he was Director of the Canada 
Branch of the International Labour Organization. 

His unexpected passing was particularly sad since he had made plans and 
was looking forward eagerly to attend the International Labour Conference again 


this year. 


His enthusiasm for life, his keen mind, his deep concern for human values and 
his many contributions in the fields of both employment and industrial relations 


will long be remembered. 


the only solution was to educate the trade 
unions, the workers and the public as to 
what was really going on.” 

With the help of the government, and 
particularly with the assistance and influ- 
ence of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Mr. Holt (President of 
the Conference), Mr. Gibb declared, “we 
were able to get together with the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions and ana- 
lyze in a calm, sane, sober atmosphere this 
‘new’ thing called ‘automation’.” 

The Ministry of Labour Advisory Coun- 
cil issued a statement on automation which 
was unanimously agreed to by all parties, 
he said, and which had the effect of sweep- 
ing aside all the fears that had been falsely 
raised in the minds of the workers and 
others. “Accordingly, automation is no 
longer a matter of controversy in Australia 
because all those whc+should know are 
informed as to the facts.” 


W. A. Campbell 


Canadian employer delegate W. A. Camp- 
bell said that it was the general feeling 
of Canadian employers that automation 
was an “evolutionary process rather than 
a revolutionary one. We are of the view 
that if its advantages are not seized it will 
seriously impair the competitive position of 
many Canadian companies. 

“We are of the view that in the main 
the processes and methods of organizing 
production referred to as automation will 
upgrade labour. It will diminish the 
requirement for muscle power and will 
enhance the use of those genuinely human 
qualities of judgment and brain power. 

“From our studies we feel that the 
utilization of automation will be a gradual 
process which will permit adequate arrange- 
ments to be made for any required retrain- 
ing or redevelopment of the work force.” 


J. Ernest Wilkins 


US. Government delegate J. Ernest Wil- 
kins said the problem was one of ensuring 
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that vastly increased production just 
beyond the horizon is equitably shared— 
that working people benefit from the in- 
creased productivity of which they are 
made capable by capital goods which are 
placed in their hands—that consumers are 
equitably and justly treated so that the 
price of the things they buy are kept stable, 
and that Management gets its necessary 
share of the increased productivity so that 
capital investment can continue to be made 
for the benefit of all. 

“Tf people are to benefit from the indus- 
trial and technological improvements of our 
age, their economic development must be 
accompanied by the development of free, 
democratic and effective social and political 
institutions,” he declared. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference adopted eight resolutions 
on subjects not on the agenda. They were 
as follows: 

Freedom of trade union activity—The 
text calls on all ILO members to abolish 
laws restricting the free exercise of trade 
union rights. The resolution was adopted 
by 89 votes in favour, 56 against, and 26 
abstentions. 

Safety in mines—The resolution calls 
on all mining countries to insist on strict 
observance of safety regulations, with 
special reference to the standards drawn 
up by the ILO. It was adopted by 165 votes 
in favour, none opposed and _ two 
abstentions. 

Tripartite committee on women’s work, 
—By a vote of 140 to 17, with 28 absten- 
tions, the Conference requested the 
Governing Body to convene a tripartite 
committee to deal with the specific problems 
of women workers. 

Workers’ education—The Conference, 
by a vote of 162 to three, with nine absten- 
tions, hoped that the Governing Body 
would expand the ILO’s work in the field 
of workers’ education. 


ar 


Housing construction—A resolution ask- 
ing the Governing Body to arrange for 
more intensive study, jointly with the 
United Nations, of national short-term and 
long-term housing programs, and to con- 
sider placing the subject on the agenda of 
the Conference was adopted by 185 in 
favour, 38 against, and one abstention. 


Application of conventions in non- 
metropolitan territories—This resolution 
called for an analysis of the influence of 
existing ILO constitutional provisions on 
the application of conventions in non- 
metropolitan territories. It was adopted by 
152 to zero, with no abstentions. 

Hours of work—This resolution, which 
asked the Governing Body to arrange for 
a general discussion of the question of hours 
of work at the next ordinary session of the 
Conference, was adopted by a vote of 126 
in favour, 13 against, and 17 abstentions. 


Disarmament, the testing of nuclear 
weapons, and the use of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes—Under this head- 
ing the Conference hoped that the work 
of the United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission and its subcommittee might move 
steadily forward to relieve the fears of 
the peoples of the world, to lift the existing 


. burden of armaments in the interests of 


economic development, and to permit the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
exclusively. The resolution was adopted by 
168 to zero, with 39 abstentions. 


Panel Discussion 


Under the chairmanship of U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labour James P. Mitchell, an in- 
formal discussion was held on _ labour- 
management relations, a theme being 
developed by ILO Director-General David 
A. Morse, for the purpose of providing 
delegates to the conference with an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views on an important 
topic. 

Subject of the discussion was: “The Role 
of Government in Improving Labour- 
Management Relations: A Canadian View- 
point.” Canada’s participants in the 
discussion were: Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
government delegate; W. A. Campbell, 
employer delegate; and Claude Jodoin, 
worker delegate. 

The discussion did not lead to adoption 
of conclusions or resolutions in any form 
whatsoever. (For a summary of statements 
made by the Canadian delegates, see the 
article following.) 


Elections to Governing Body 


Canada, one of 10 countries holding 
permanent seats on the Governing Body of 
ILO, did not participate in the election 
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for three year terms of the 30 elective 
members of the 40-member group. Canada’s 
representatives on the Governing Body 
are: 

For the employers, W. A. Campbell; for 
the workers, Claude Jodoin. 


Hungarian Delegates 


In a series of votes on challenges to the 
tripartite delegation from Hungary, the 
Conference voted: 

To turn down objections to the govern- 
ment credentials by 94 in favour of the 
objection, 88 against, and 52 abstentions, 
the objection failing for lack of a two- 
thirds majority; 

To refuse to admit the Hungarian em- 
ployer delegate and adviser by a vote of 
141 in favour of the refusal to seven against, 
with 35 abstentions; 

To refuse to admit the worker delegate 
and adviser by a 141 in favour of the refu- 
sal and five against, with 20 abstentions. 

After the first vote denying admission to 
the Government delegates, the Hungarian 
Government immediately withdrew its 
worker and employer delegates as well. 
Josef Mekis, the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, sent a letter announcing the with- 
drawal because of “slanderous and inad- 
missible attacks” on Hungary’s delegates. 

The Hungarian employer and worker 
delegates had been taking part in the Con- 
ference from June 5, until June 26, when 
the decision not to admit them amounted 
in fact to expelling them. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadian delegates were appointed to 
various ILO committees during the con- 
ference as follows: 

Claude Jodoin and W. A. Campbell, 
deputy members of the Governing Body 
of ILO and members of the Selection Com- 
mittee; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, chairman 
and reporter of Finance Committee of 
Government Representatives; W. A. Camp- 
bell, F. W. Purdy, S. D. Chutter, Claude 
Jodoin, Resolutions Committee; W. A. 
Campbell, ‘C. Willis George, F. W. Purdy, 
George Hutchens, Committee on Forced 
Labour; W. Allan Campbell, deputy mem- 
ber, Committee on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations; E. P. 
O’Connor, W. A. Campbell, W. J. Mc- 
Nally, J. R. Kimpton, Committee on 
Weekly Rest; Joseph Parent, Committee on 
Indigenous Populations; Kalmen Kaplan- 
sky, W. A. Campbell, J. R. Kimpton, Com- 
mittee on Discrimination. 
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Text of Convention, Concerning the Abolition of Forced Labour 


The General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fortieth Session 
on 5 June 1957, and 

Having considered the question of forced 
labour, which is the fourth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 

Having noted the provisions of the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930, and 

Having noted that the Slavery Conven- 
tion, 1926, provides that all necessary 
measures shall be taken to prevent com- 
pulsory or forced labour from_ developing 
into conditions analogous to slavery and 
that the Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery, 
1956, provides for the complete abolition of 
debt bondage and serfdom, and 

Having noted that the protection of Wages 
Convention, 1949, provides that wages shall 
be paid regularly and prohibits methods of 
payments which deprive the worker of a 
genuine possibility of terminating his em- 
ployment, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
further proposals with regard to the aboli- 
tion of certain forms of force or compulsory 
labour constituting a violation of the rights 
of man referred to’ in the Charter of the 
United Nations and enunciated by the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 


Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 
Convention, 

adopts this twenty-first day of June of 
the year one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven the following Convention, which 
may be cited as the Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, 1957: 


Article 

Each member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to suppress and not to make 
use of any form of forced or compulsory 
labour— : 

(a) as a means of political coercion or 
education or as punishment for holding or 
expressing political views or views ideologi- 
cally opposed to the established political, 
social or economic system; 

(b) as a method of mobilizing and using 
labour for purposes of economic develop- 


(c) as a means of labour discipline; _ . 
(d) as a punishment for having partici- 


Article 2 
Each member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to take effective measures to 
secure the immediate and complete abolition 
of forced or compulsory labour as specified 
in Article 1 of this Convention. 


Text of Convention Concerning Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices 


The General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and’ having met in its 
Fortieth Session on 5 June 1957, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to weekly 
rest in commerce and oflices, which is 
the fifth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 
Convention, 

adopts this twenty-sixth day of June of the 

year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 

seven the following Convention, which may 
be cited as the Weekly Rest (Commerce 

and Offices) Convention, 1957: 

Article 1 

The provisions of this Convention shall, in 

so far as they are not otherwise made 

effective by means of statutory wage fixing 
machinery, collective agreements, arbitration 
awards or in such other manner consistent 
with national practice as may be appropriate 
under national conditions, be given effect 
by national laws or regulations. 

L Article 2 

_ This Convention applies to all persons, 

including apprentices, employed in the fol- 

lowing establishments, institutions or ad- 
ministrative services, whether puble or 
private: 

(a) trading establishments; 

(6) establishments, institutions and adminis- 
trative services in which the persons 
employed are mainly engaged in office 
work, including offices of persons engaged 
in the liberal professions; 
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(ec) in so far as the persons concerned are 
not employed in establishments referred 
to in Article 3 and are not subject to 
national regulations or other arrange- 
ments concerning weekly rest in indus- 
try, mines, transport or agriculture— 

(i) the trading branches of any other 
establishments; 

(11) the branches of any other estab- 
lishments in which the persons. 
employed are mainly engaged in 
office work; 

(iii) mixed commercial and industrial 
establishments. 


Article 


1. This Convention shall also apply to per- 
sons employed in such of the following 
establishments as the Member ratifying the 
Convention may specify in a declaration 
accompanying its ratification: 

(a) establishments, institutions and ad- 
ministrative services providing personal 
services; 

(b) post and telecommunication services; 

(c) newspaper undertakings; and 

(d) theatres and places of public entertain- 
ment. 

2. Any Member which has ratified this: 
Convention may subsequently communicate 
to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office a declaration accepting the 
obligations of the Convention in respect of 
establishments referred to in the preceding 
paragraph which are not already specified in: 
a previous declaration. 

3. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention shall indicate in its annual re- 
ports under article 22 wf the Constitution 


of the International Labour Organization 

to what extent effect has been given or is 

proposed to be given to the provisions of the 

Convention in respect of such establishments 

referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article 

as are not covered in virtue of a declaration 

made in conformity with paragraphs 1 or 2 

of this Article, and any progress which 

may have been made with a view to the 
progressive application of the Convention in 
such establishments. 
Article 4 
1. Where necessary, appropriate arrange- 
ments shall be made to define the line which 
separates the establishments to which this 

Convention applies from other establishments. 

2. In any case in which it is doubtful 
whether an establishment, institution or 
administrative service is one to which this 

Convention applies, the question shall be 

settled either by the competent authority 

after consultation with the representative 
organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, where such exist, or in any other 
manner which is consistent with national law 
' and practice. 
Article 5 
Measures may be taken by the competent 
authority or through the appropriate 
machinery in each country to exclude from 
the provisions of this Convention: 

(a) establishments in which only members 
of the employer’s family who are not 
or cannot be considered to be wage 
earners are employed; 

(b) persons holding high managerial posi- 
tions. 


Article 6 

1. All persons to whom this Convention 
applies shall, except as otherwise provided 
by the following Articles, be entitled to an 
uninterrupted weekly rest period comprising 
not less than 24 hours in the course of each 
period of seven. days. 

2. The weekly rest period shall, wherever 
possible, be granted simultaneously to all 
the persons concerned in each establishment. 

3. The weekly rest period shall, wherever 
possible, coincide with the day of the week 
established as a day of rest by the traditions 
or customs of the country or districts. 

4. The traditions and customs of religious 
minorities shall, as far as possible, be 
respected. 


Article 7 


1. Where the nature of the work, the 
nature of the service performed by the 
establishment, the size of the population 
to be served, or the number of persons 
employed is such that the provisions of 
Article 6 cannot be applied, measures may 
be taken by the competent authority or 
through the appropriate machinery in each 
country to apply special weekly rest schemes, 
where appropriate, to specified categories 
of persons or specified types of establish- 
ments covered by: this Convention, regard 
being paid to all proper social and economic 
considerations, 


2. All persons to whom such special 
schemes apply shall be entitled, in respect 
of each period of seven days, to rest of 
a total duration at least equivalent to the 
period provided for in Article 6. 


38. Persons working in branches of estab- 
lishments subject to special schemes, which 
branches would, if independent, be subject 
to the provisions of Article 6, shall be 
subject to the provisions of that “Article. 
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4, Any measures regarding the application 
of the provisions of paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 
of this Article shall be taken in consultation 
with- the representative. employers’ and 
worsens organizations concerned, where such 
exis 


Article 8 


1. Temporary exemptions, total or partial 
(including the suspension or reduction of the 
rest period), from the provisions of Articles 
6 and 7 may be granted in each country by 
the competent authority or in any other 
manner approved by the competent authority 
which is consistent with national law and 
practice: 

(a) in case of accident, actual or threatened, 
force majeure or urgent work to 
premises and equipment, but only so 
far as may be necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working 
of the establishment; 

(b) in the event of abnormal pressure of 
work due to special circumstances, in 
so far as the employer cannot ordin- 
arily be expected to resort to other 
measures}; 

(c) in order to prevent the loss of perish- 
able goods. 

2. In determining the circumstances in 
which temporary exemptions may be granted 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (b) and (ec) of the preceding 
paragraph, the representative employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, where such 
exist, shall be consulted. 

3. Where temporary exemptions are made 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Article, the persons concerned shall be 
granted compensatory rest of a total dura- 
tion at least equivalent to the period pro- 
vided for under Article 6. 


Article 9 


In so far as wages are regulated by 
laws and regulations or subject to the con- 
trol of administrative authorities, there shall 
be no reduction of the income of persons 
covered by this Convention as a result of 
the application of measures taken in accord- 
ance with the Convention. 


Article 10 

1. Appropriate measures shall be taken 
to ensure the proper administration of regu- 
lations or provisions concerning the weekly 
rest, by means of adequate inspection or 
otherwise. 

2. Where it is appropriate to the manner 
in which effect is given to the provisions of 
this Convention, the necessary measures in 
the form of penalties shall be taken to 
ensure the enforcement of its provisions. 


Article 11 
Hach Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion shall include in its annual reports 
under article 22 of the Constitution of the 

International Labour Organization: 

(a) lists of the categories of persons and 
the types of establishment subject to 
special weekly rest schemes as provided 
for in Article 7; and 

(b) information concerning the circum- 
stances in which temporary exemptions 
may be granted in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 8. 

Article 12 
None of the provisions of this Convention 
shall affect any law, award, custom or agree- 
ment which ensures more favourable condi- 
tions to the workers concerned than those 
provided for in the Convention. 
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Article 13 

The provisions of this Convention may be 
suspended in any country by the govern- 
ment in the event of war or other emergency 
constituting a threat to the national safety. 

Article 14 : 

The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 

Article 15 

1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 

Article 16 

1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
yention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an 
aet communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on which 
it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound 
for another period of ten years and, there- 
after, may denounce this Convention at the 
expiration of each period of ten years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 

Article 17 

1. The Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall notify all Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion of the registration of all ratifications 
and denunciations communicated to him by 
the Members of the Organization. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning 


The General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Fortieth Session on 5 June 1957, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to weekly 
rest in commerce and offices, which is 
the fifth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion’ supplementing the Weekly Rest 
(Commerce and Offices) Convention, 
1957, 

adopts this twenty-sixth day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
seven the following Recommendation, which 
may be cited as the Weekly Rest (Commerce 
and Offices) Recommendation, 1957: 

Whereas the Weekly Rest (Commerce and 
Offices) Convention, 1957, provides for 
weekly rest in commercial establishments 
and offices and it is desirable to supplement 
the provisions thereof; 
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2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Direc- 
tor-General shall draw the attention of the 
Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into 
force. 

Article 18 

The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of | 
denunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 

Article 19 

At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference ia report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desir- 
ability of placing on the agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision in 
whole or in part. 

Article 20 

1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 16 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be wopen to 
ratification by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 

Article 21 

The English and French versions of the 
text of this Convention are equally 
authoritative. 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices 


The Conference recommends that the fol- 
lowing provisions should be applied: 


1. The persons to whom the Weekly Rest 
(Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957, 
applies should as far ias possible be entitled 
to a weekly rest of not less than 36 hours 
which, wherever practicable, should be an . 
uninterrupted period. 

2. The weekly rest provided for by Article 
6 of the Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) 
Convention, 1957, should, wherever  prac- 
ticable, be so calculated as to include the 
period from midnight to midnight and 
should not include other rest periods 
immediately preceding or following the 
period from midnight to midnight. 

3. Special rest schemes provided for by 
Article 7 of the Weekly Rest (Commerce 


and Offices) Convention, 1957, should 
ensure— 
(a) that persons to whom such special 


schemes apply do not work for more 
than three weeks without receiving 
the rest periods to which they are 
entitled; and 


(b) that, where it is possible to grant rest 
periods of 24 consecutive hours, rest 
periods comprise not less than 12 hours 
of uninterrupted rest. 


4. (1) Young persons under 18 years of 
age should, wherever practicable, be granted 
an uninterrupted weekly rest of two days. 

(2) The provisions of Article 8 of the 
Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Con- 
vention, 1957, should not be applied to young 
persons under 18 years of age. 

5. In ‘any establishment in which the 
weekly rest period for any of the persons 
employed is other than the period estab- 
lished by national practice, the persons 
concerned should be notified of the days and 
hours of weekly rest by means of notices 
posted up conspicuously in the establishment 
or other convenient place, or in any other 
manner consistent with national law and 
practice. 


6. Appropriate measures should be taken 
to ensure the maintenance of such records 


as may be necessary for the proper ad- 

ministration of weekly rest arrangements 

and in particular of records of the arrange- 
ments made with respect to— 

(a) persons to whom a special weekly rest 
scheme applies in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 7 of the Weekly 
eet (Commerce and Offices) Convention 

ts 

(b) persons to whom the temporary exemp- 
tions provided for in Article 8 of the 
Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) 
Convention, 1957, apply. 

7. In cases in which Article 9 of the 
Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Con- 
vention, 1957, is inapplicable because wages 
are not regulated by laws and regulations 
or subject to the control of administrative 
authorities, provision should be made by 
collective agreements or otherwise to ensure 
that the application of measures taken in 
accordance with the Convention does not 
result in reduction of the inéome of persons 
covered by the Convention, 


Panel Discussion on Government's Role 


in Labour-Management Relations 


Canada’s government, employer and worker delegates at International 
Labour Conference chosen to lead off discussion; each makes statement 


In his preamble to the panel discussion 
on the role of government in _ labour- 
management relations, Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
Government delegate and head of the 
Canadian delegation to the 40th Inter- 
national Labour Conference, noted that 
there was a change he would like to make 
in the title of the discussion. 

It had been announced that the title 
would be, “The Role of Government in 
Improving Labour-Management Relations: 
A Canadian Viewpoint”. Dr. Haythorne 
felt the title should read: “The 
Role of Government in the _ Field 
of Labour-Management Relations: Cana- 
dian Approach.” 

“We favour the latter wording,” he said, 
“since the former implies that labour- 
management relations need improving, 
whether in fact they do or not. It further 
suggests that the Government might be 
expected to take an active part in bringing 
about such improvement wherever it is 
desired. In Canada we say the respon- 
sibility for improvements in relationships 
between Labour and Management where 
such are needed rest essentially with the 
parties themselves.” 

Speaking as one of the panelists, Dr. 
Haythorne said, in part: 

“Our conception in Canada of the 
Government’s role in the field we are 


discussing is essentially one of assisting in 
the development of sound relations between 
Labour and Management. Such assistance 
can be provided in many ways. On a 
broad but vital plane, it covers the estab- 
lishment of law and order, the protection of 
basic rights, such as freedom of speech and 
freedom of association and the provision 
of measures to aid in developing the 
country’s human and physical resources 
including the creation of a general 
atmosphere favourable to economic and 
social advancement. 

“This broad area of government assist- 
ance, in our view, also includes the enact- 
ment of legislation on such matters as 
labour standards, factory inspections and 
social security. 

“On a narrower plane government assist- 
ance to labour-management relations covers 
the enactment of legislation and the draw- 
ing up of regulations with respect to certain 
aspects of collective bargaining, the provi- 
sion of adequate conciliation services to 
assist in the settlement of labour-manage- 
ment disputes where such services are 
required, and the conduct of inquiries, 
research and educational activities in the 
labour field....” 

(Continued on page 991) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Early in 1956, the Disher Steel Division 
of Dominion Structural Steel Limited felt 
the need for a reliable employer-employee 
information channel. To provide this vital 
link the company, in co-operation with the 
unions, Locals 721 and 748, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers, CLC, and Local 790 
of the Hoisting and Operating Engineers, 
organized a joint labour-management com- 
mittee. 

A senior management representative has 
said that the committee’s purpose is to 
facilitate discussions between labour and 
management on ways and means to improve 
production efficiency. There is common 
agreement that the committee has fulfilled 
the role intended for it. 

Commenting on joint consultation in the 
plant, A. B. Lockley, Assistant General 
Manager, said: 

“There has been developed through this 
committee a feeling of team spirit and that 
employees have been given an opportunity 
to share some of the company’s problems 
with management. A number of ideas have 
been received which would not have nor- 
mally been forthcoming through regular 
supervisory levels. 

“We believe that our safety program has 
received considerable impetus from discus- 
sions held in our LMPC meeting. The 
LMPC has also provided a splendid oppor- 
tunity for allocation of responsibility with 
regard to employees’ social and recreational 
activities.” 

Speaking on behalf of the unions, H. 
Gerrard, Chief Steward of Local 743, Inter- 
national Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers, said: 

“We personally feel as a whole that much 
has been accomplished at these meetings. 
As a result of this the men have become 
more interested in the progress of the 
company which leads to better understand- 
ing between labour and management.” 

* * * 

As a part of a labour-management com- 
mittee drive to promote greater safety 
and better plant housekeeping, a large 
safety bulletin board has been erected at 
the New Toronto metal can plant of the 
Continental Can Company of Canada. 
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Describing the board and its purpose Per- 
sonnel Supervisor N. C. Tompkins said: 

“The main message on the board is 
changed daily. We have found this to be 
a most effective medium of communication 
with our employees. Also shown on the 
centre part of our news board is a 
record of accident-free days where the 
employees can learn the accident situation 
both in their own department and for the 
plant as a whole. On the left-hand side of 
the board results of the good housekeeping 
contest are shown. It is an interdepart- 
mental competition and each department is 
attempting to reach the ‘Top of the Totem 
Pole’ indicating success in their good house- 
keeping effort. 

“Accident prevention activities in the 
plant have hit a new level of development 
since active participation of union officers 
and committee men commenced earlier this 
year. A general plant safety committee and 
a foreman’s safety committee are in opera- 
tion and a highly effective program of 
co-ordination has been developed between 
the two committees to eliminate hazards 
and unsafe work practices. 

“The committee’s most successful efforts 
to date have been all-out drives to improve 
footwear protection and to provide better 
eye protection on some jobs. Plant em- 
ployees have co-operated in excellent 
fashion to improve their own type of 
footwear because of the dangers of cuts 
from tin strips and scrap. 

“All accidents in the plant are investigated 
thoroughly. A committee from manage- 
ment, supervision, and the plant committee, 
along with the injured employee and his 
foreman, review any injury which might 
require attention by a doctor.” 

The President of Local 4025, United Steel- 
workers of America, CLC, said that his 
union is eager to co-operate in the safety 
work and is pleased with the work the 
new committee is doing in the plant. 

* * * 


Through the efforts of the labour-manage- 
ment committee at the St. Maurice Chemi- 
cals Limited, Varennes, Quebec, a series of © 
English courses has been started for plant 
employees. Each lecture is two hours in 
length and a total of 20 lectures will be 
given in each course. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
The Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Board met for two days during 
June. The Board issued 13 certificates 
designating bargaining agents, ordered 
three representation votes, and rejected 
two applications for certification. The 
Board also rejected one application for 
provision for final settlement of differences 
concerning the meaning or violation of a 
collective agreement. During the month, 
the Board received eight applications for 
certification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and helpers em- 
ployed by Northspan Uranium Mines, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (L.G., July, 1957, p. 842). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Quebec Television 
(Canada) Limited, Quebec, Que. (L.G., 
June, 1957, p. 712). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Branch 
Lines Limited, Sorel, Que. (L.G., June, 
1957, p. 712). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed aboard vessels operated by Bays- 
water Shipping Limited, Brockville, Ont. 
(L.G., July, 1957, p. 842). 

5. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 298, on behalf of a 
unit of cleaners and charwomen employed 
by Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc., Mont- 
real, in the cleaning of premises occupied 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
at three locations in Montreal (L.G., July, 
1957, p. 848). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard the Alexander Leslie, 
operated by Lake Erie Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Walkerville, Ont. (L.G., 
July, 1957, p. 843). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., July, 1957, p. 848). 

8. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ind., on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Eastern Canada, 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd. at Toronto (L.G., 
July, 1957, p. 843). 

9. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ind., on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Cullen Stevedoring 
Company Limited at Toronto (L.G., July, 
1957, p. 848). 

10. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Caledon 
Terminals Limited at Hamilton (L.G., July, 
1957, p. 844). 

11. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Hamilton 
Shipping Company, Limited, at Hamilton 
(L.G., July, 1957, p. 844). 

12. International. Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Yorkwood 
Shipping and Trading Company Limited 
at Hamilton (L.G., July, 1957, p. 844). 

13. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. at Hamilton 
(see applications received, below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men, and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and Norton Motor Lines, Stoney Creek, 


This section covers proceedings under 


the Industrial Relations and ‘Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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Ont., respondent (L.G., July, 1957, p. 8438). 
(Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Northern Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Edmonton, respondent 
(L.G., July, 1957, p. 844) (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Yellowknife Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Edmonton, respondent 
(L.G., July, 1957, p. 844) (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 
applicant, and Northspan Uranium Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., respondent. The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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of the employees eligible to cast ballots m 
the representation vote conducted by the 
Board -(L.G., July, 1957, p. 841). 


2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible 
to cast ballots in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board (L.G., July, 1957, 
p. 841). 


Application under Section 19 of Act 
Rejected 


The Board refused an application of the 
Association of Atomic Energy Technicians 
and Draftsmen, Local 165, American 
Federation of Technical Engineers, for a 
provision for the final settlement, without 
stoppage of work, of differences concerning 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification OP haveniting agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the _ Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


the meaning or violation of the agreement 
between the union and Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont., (L.G., 
July, 1957, p. 844). The Board stated 
that the arbitration procedure contained 
in the existing agreement appeared ade- 
quate for the final settlement, without 
stoppage of work, of all differences between 
the parties concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of the agreement, as required by Sec- 
tion 19(1) of the Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Northern Freightways Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Algom Uranium Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

3. International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. at Hamilton 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Dyno Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Ottawa Transportation Co. 
(1945) Limited, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. A. Lane). 

6. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
employed at Port Colborne, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. Pacific Western Airlines Pilots’ As- 
sociation, on behalf of a unit of pilots 
employed by Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

8. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of McNeil 
Transport Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and National 
Harbours Board, Port Colborne, Ont., re- 
spondent (L.G., July, 1957, p. 848. The 
application was later re-submitted—see 
above). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Northern Freight- 
ways Limited, Dawson Creek, B.C., re- 
spondent (the application had been received 
earlier in the month—see above). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and 
Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 172 and seven other Inter- 
national Unions (Conciliation Officer: J. 8. 
Gunn). 

2. Clarke Steamship Company Limited 
(Seven Islands operations) and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 5197 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 
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3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited (Seven Islands operations) and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 5197 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 

4. United Keno Hill Mines, Elsa, Yukon 
Territory, and International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Northland Navigation Company 
Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Locals 505 and 
509 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
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Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trepanier). 

7. Westward Shipping Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation 
Officer 


1. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., July, 
p. 845). 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn) (LG. July, 
p. 845). 

3. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 176). 


4. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 574). 


5. Radio Station CHRS, Quebec City, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., June, p. 712). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., July, 
p. 845). 

2. Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited, 
and International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., July, p. 845). 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association of 
Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge No. 
764 (L.G., July, p. 845). 


4. Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service), and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., July, p. 845). 


5. Commercial Cable Company, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, 
p. 845). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in April to deal 
with matters in dispute between Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, and 
Local 1006, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., June, 
p. 713) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Belleville, as Chairman. Judge 
Anderson was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Alexander 
Harris, and Kenneth Woodsworth, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with 
matters in dispute between Atomic Energy 
of Canada, Chalk River, and Atomic 
Energy Allied Council (L.G., June, p. 713) 
was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of Mr. Eric G. Taylor as 
Chairman. Mr. Taylor was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation, from the other two mem- 
bers, E. Macauley Dillon, Q.C., and Donald 
R. Walkinshaw, Q.C., both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Board Reports Received During Month 


1. Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
(Montreal Terminals) and Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Jan., p. 63). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

2. Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Divi- 
sion), and International Association of 
Machinists (L.G., June, p. 713). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Feb., p. 177). 

2. Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
(Montreal Terminals) and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(see above). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Montreal Terminals) 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations. and Disputes 
Investigation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
(Montreal Terminal) and the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was composed of H. Carl Goldenberg, Esq., 
QC, Chairman; Prof. J. C. Weldon, 
nominee of the bargaining agent; Clifford 
Howard, Esq., QC, nominee of the em- 
ployer. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on November 30, 1956. Following 
a preliminary presentation of the case, the 
Chairman, with the approval of the other 
members, requested the parties to resume 
collective bargaining with a view to narrow- 
ing the area of disagreement between them. 
The Chairman placed his services at the 
disposal of the parties to this end. The 
parties accepted the Chairman’s proposal. 

As a result of the resumption of negotia- 
tions, the parties have narrowed the area 
of disagreement to the following matters, 
on which the Board now reports. In so 
reporting the Board has due regard to the 
fact that this is the first agreement between 
the parties with respect to the classification 
of employee concerned. 

1. Working Hours 

The union requests a 374-hour week for 
office staff and a 50-hour week, during the 
navigation season, for shed staff. The 
company offers a 40-hour week for office 
staff and a 55-hour week for shed staff. 
The union submits that since present work- 
ing hours for office employees are 374 and 
41 on alternate weeks, the company’s pro- 
posal would actually increase working 
hours. 


The Board recommends as follows: 


A. The work week Monday through Sun- 
day shall consist of 40 hours per week for 
the following departments, except in those 
cases where a shorter work week is presently 
in effect: 

Office Staff—General Office, Billing Office, 
Steamship Forwarding ce, Inward Office, 
Timekeepers Office, and Shed Office. 

B. The work week Monday through Sun- 
_ day shall consist of 55 hours per week for 
' the following departments: 
shed staff,-foremen, maintenance men, steve- 
dores, and assistant foremen. 
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The present existing hours of work during. 
the non-operating navigational season shal 
continue. 


2. Overtime Rates 


The company submits that overtime 
should be paid at pro rata rates while the 
union requests payment on the basis of 
time and one-half. Although cognizant of 
the fact that time and one-half for over- 
time is tending to be the pattern in industry 
generally, the Board also takes cognizance 
of the fact, that the employees concerned 
in the present dispute are monthly-rated 
employees who have hitherto not been paid 
overtime and is of the opinion that the 
company should be given an opportunity 
to adjust its operations in order to avoid 
overtime if possible. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends as 
follows: 


For office employees as listed above, over- 
time shall be paid extra at pro rata rate for 
all hours worked in excess of 40 hours per 
week. 

For shed employees as listed above, over- 
time shall be paid extra at pro rata rate 
for all hours worked in excess of 55 hours 
per week. 

The overtime rate shall be obtained by 
dividing the monthly rate by 173 in the case 
of office employees as listed above and by 
a in the case of shed employees as listed 
above. 


3. Promotion 

The company submits that decisions on 
promotion should rest with the officer in 
charge of the specific operation. The 
union requests a right of appeal from such 
decisions. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, and the Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited (Montreal 
Terminals). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, OBE, QC, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Clifford Howard, QC, and Dr. 
John Weldon, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The report was signed by the Chairman 
and Dr. Weldon. Mr. oward was 
unable to sign because of illness. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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The Board concurs with the union and 
recommends as follows: 

Promotions shall be based on ability, 
merit, and seniority; ability and merit being 
sufficient, seniority shall prevail. The 
officer of the company in charge will be 
the judge subject to appeal to the Per- 
sonnel Manager. 

4, Annual Vacations with Pay 

The company’s offer with respect to 
annual vacations with pay is considered 
unsatisfactory by the union because such 
vacations would largely be taken in the 
winter. The Board must, however, take 
cognizance of the nature of the company’s 
operations. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends as 
follows: 

_Employees shall be granted annual vaca- 
tions with pay on the following basis: 

After completion of six months’ service 
—l week in winter 
After completion of one year’s service 
—2 weeks in winter 
After completion of five years’ service 
—l week in winter 
—1 week during navigation 
or 
—3 consecutive weeks in winter 
After completion of ten years’ service 
—2 weeks in winter 
—l week during navigation 
After completion of fifteen years’ service 
or more 
—2 weeks during navigation 
—l week in winter 

5. Employee Privileges 

The union requests the insertion of 
clauses in the collective agreement under 
which the company will bind itself to 
continue certain privileges presently en- 
joyed by the employees, including pass 
privileges, eligibility to participate in the 
company’s pension plan, and participation 
in the annual bonuses when such are 
granted, the whole as has been the practice 
of the company in the past. The company 
objects to the inclusion of such clauses. 

The Board makes no recommendation in 
this regard, it being understood that exist- 
ing privileges of general application will 


be continued and that there will be no dis- 
crimination in connection therewith against 
the employees concerned in the present 
dispute. 

6. Wages 

The union requests an increase of 15 per 
cent in rates of pay effective from the date 
of its demand. The company submits that 
in accordance with its established practice 
all employees have already received vary- 
ing increases for 1956. While denying the 
validity of the wage increase demanded, the 
company further submits that any increase 
should in any event become effective only 
on the date of the signing of the collective 
agreement. 

Considering the delays which have 
already occurred since the commencement 
of negotiations between the parties, for 
which neither party is solely responsible, 
the Board recommends as follows: 

The rates of pay of the employees covered 
by this agreement shall be increased retro- 
active to April 1, 1957, by 11 per cent less 
such increases as the said employees or 
any of them have already received since 
January 2, 1956. 

Since it has been submitted to the 
Board that existing job classifications do 
not necessarily reflect the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the respective positions, the 
Board recommends that the parties proceed 
jointly with a proper job evaluation in 
order that appropriate classifications may 
be established. 

The Board further recommends for the 
consideration of the parties that future 
negotiations covering the employees con- 
cerned in the present dispute be integrated, 
if possible, with the negotiations covering 
the other employees of the company repre- 
sented by the union. 

The whole respectfully submitted this 5th 
day of June, 1957. 

(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. C. Wepon, 
Member. 


The right of employers who belong to a 
multi-employer bargaining group to lock 
out their employees as a defence against 
a “whipsawing” strike of the employees’ 
union against one employer member of the 
group has been upheld by a recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Certain decisions of lower courts had 
previously held that such defensive lock- 
outs were unlawful. 
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However, the Supreme Court’s decision 


makes it clear that a lockout is lawful 
only in the particular case that it is being 
used as a weapon against a union’s whip- 
sawing tactics. The Court points out that 
its decision is not concerned with lockouts 
which have been held illegal because they 
were intended to defeat the efforts of a 
union to organize, or because they aimed 
to destroy or undermine bargaining repre- 
sentation, or to, evade the obligation to 
bargain. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Eastern Air Lines Inc. (Traffic Division) 


and 


International Association of Machinists 


The Board of Conciliation which you 
established to deal with the matters in 
dispute between the above-cited parties and 
which was composed of Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit, as Chairman, of Mr. Raymond 
Caron, advocate, as the employer’s repre- 
sentative, and of Mr. Roger Provost, as 
the Association’s representative, wishes to 
submit hereunder its recommendations. 

Following various meetings, the parties 
hereto having reached agreement on 22 out 
of 25 articles of a proposed draft collective 
agreement, your Board was seized with the 
following three issues: 

(A) scale of wages and effective date; 

(B) union security; 

(C) termination clause. 

wien 

The Association’s request, as to wages, is 
that the employer should be called upon 
to pay wages equal to those it pays in 
the United States to its senior agents, 
agents and porters (hereunder referred to 
as “clerical employees’’). 

The employer’s counter-proposal is that 
the said employees are entitled to fair and 
reasonable wages, due consideration being 
given to the rates paid in Canada for com- 
parative jobs, but not equal to those which 
it pays in the United States. 

It is quite evident that there would have 
been no dispute between the parties on 
this first issue, if the Association had not 
sought to obtain (September 6, 1956), and 
had not obtained, a certification as bargain- 
ing agent from the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board (October 9, 1956). 

Up to that time and more particularly 
up to the date hereunder referred to, all 
Canadian “clerical employees”, under their 
agreement with Colonial Airlines Inc., had 
enjoyed the same conditions of labour as 
their American “clerical co-employees”. 
This policy Eastern Airlines manifestly 
intended to follow after the expiration of 
the Colonial agreement (September 30, 
1956) provided the said Canadian em- 
ployees agree to a complete integration 
with their American “clerical co-employees” 
and renounce, more or less, to being certi- 
fied by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
and to having a collective agreement of 
their own. It should be noted here that 
the American “clerical employees” are not 
certified in the United States and that 


there is no collective agreement between 
them and Eastern Airlines. 

The above proposition of fact is fully 
justified from reiterated statements to that 
effect before this Board by the employer’s 
representatives, from various exhibits filed 
by the employer, and from the following 
excerpt contained in LEHastern Airlines’ 
reply to the Association’s application for 
certification ‘(employer’s exhibit 12, p. 3): 

...Hastern believes that the bargaining 
unit proposed by the applicant is not ap- 
propriate for collective bargaining. Jn the 
past, these classes of employees have been 
subject to exactly the same wage and salary 
scales, rules and working conditions as the 
employees performing the same functions in 
the United States. Eastern intends to con- 
tinue that practice unless a separate certi- 
fication for the Canadian employees results 
from this proceeding. If there were such 
a separate certification, it would be inevit- 
able that different rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions would evolve for the 
Canadian employees, particularly in view 
of the fact that the applicant does not 
represent the same classification in the 
United States. Eastern submits that it 
would be in the best interests of all con- 
cerned that the same labor conditions pre- 
vail for all employees having common 
interests and performing the same work, 
whether in the United States or Canada. In 
this connection, it should be noted that 
Hastern has approximately 4,400 employees 
in these categories in the United States, as 
compared with the 46 in Canada.” (The 
portion italicized hereabove is by the Board). 


Because of this, we definitely have the 
impression (Mr. Raymond Caron dissent- 
ing) that the employer’s main concern is 
to deprive their Canadian “clerical em- 
ployees” of wages equal to those it pays 
its American “clerical employees” only 
because the former have deemed it advis- 
able to avail themselves of a clear and 
definite right under Canadian Law. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Eastern Air Lines Inc. 


(Traffic Division), Montreal, 
The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice André Montpetit, 


Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Raymond Caron and Roger Provost, both 
of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

: The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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The majority of this Board feels that 
it cannot, in any way, endorse, directly or 
indirectly, a policy or an attitude whereby 
an employer, whoever he may be, agrees to 
a certain rate of wages in exchange of a 
renunciation by a group of workers or 
employeees or by a union to apply for and 
obtain a certification. 

Moreover, in this instance, we fail to see 
how it can seriously be contended—as 
stated in the above-quoted excerpt—that 
“a separate certification” may or can 
jeopardize or seriously affect the labour 
conditions in the United States; especially 
in a case where only 46 employees are 
involved in comparison to 4,400 in the 
United States. 

The employer has contended that be- 
cause of the certification of the Association 
and of the consequent necessity of having 
to negotiate a collective agreement with 
the Association, its Canadian clerical em- 
ployees cannot be “integrated” with its 
American clerical employees, particularly 
in the matter of the application of seniority 
practice, transfer of personnel, etc. 


In reply the Association contends that 
the proposed agreement will not prevent 
integration and that the proposed seniority 
clause gives the employer the necessary 
latitude. Neither party gave the Board 
any precise information on the items agreed 
upon“in negotiation. 

We are.of opinion, Mr. Raymond Caron 
dissenting, that the’ employer should agree 
to pay its Canadian clerical employees 
wages equal to those presently being paid 
to ‘its American clerical. employees, pro- 
vided that in so doing the Canadian cleri- 
cal employees will not receive in the 
aggregate more benefits involving cost to 
the employer; than the American clerical 
employees presently enjoy. This proviso 
does not. refer to any procedure for the 
handing; of .grievances nor to other clearly 
non-monetary benefits arising from a col- 
lective agreement. Further to the above 
this Board also.recommends that the new 
salary scale be payable in U.S.A. dollars as 
is stated by Mr. W. C. Gilbert to be the 
employer’s practice in all jurisdictions: 

Mr. Caron dissents from the majority 
recommendation because in his opinion the 
above-quoted statement from the em- 
ployer’s Exhibit 12 has been taken from its 
proper context. He considers that the 
company offer is fair and reasonable and 
compares more than favourably with 
salary scales for other. airlines’ operating 
in Canada, including T.C.A., and constitutes 
a fair increase over the salaries previously 
paid by Colonial Airlines to its clerical 
employees both in Canada and in the 
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U.S.A. Mr. Caron considers that the 
employer’s statement as above quoted 
should be ignored by this Board for the 
same reason that this Board should ignore 
the employer’s original statement dated 
August 28, 1956 (Exhibit 4) to the effect 
that Canadian employees would be inte- 
erated with American employees and paid 
the then existing Eastern Air Lines pay 
scale following the expiry on September 
30, of the Association’s agreement with 
Colonial Airlines, which agreement the 
employer had undertaken. to honour until 
expiry. Thus when issuing the document 
dated August 28 last the employer assumed, 
as it was entitled to assume due to its 
agreement with the Association dated April 
24, 1956 (Exhibit 1), that no collective 
agreement would exist after September 30 
for the Canadian clerical employees taken 
over from Colonial and that all its rules, 
regulations and practices governing its 
4,400 American clerical employees could 
and would thenceforth be applied to its 
46 new Canadian clerical employees. When 
the employer found its assumption was 
in error then its statement as to working 
conditions, including pay scale, which was 
predicated upon such assumption, was 
retracted. This retraction was not because 
the Association sought certification as such 
but because the consequences of certifica- 
tion made impossible the full implementa- 
tion of the employer’s intention. Thus in 
the opinion of Mr. Caron, although the 
Association is entitled to bargain for any 
pay scale seen fit, neither the Association 
nor this Board should in equity divide 
the employer’s proposal so as to hold that 
the employer had “offered” the American 
pay scale to its new Canadian clerical 
employees, nor should it be assumed that 
the above-quoted statement to the Labour 
Relations Board would have been made 
had the earlier events not taken place, that 
is, had the application for certification been 
made in normal circumstances by a new 
union organizing the employees of a new 
employer for the first time. 

As far as the “effective date” is con- 
cerned, we believe (Mr. R. Caron dissent- 
ing) that it should go back to February 1, 
1957, that is, the first day following the 
Association’s request of the federal con- 
ciliation officers services. Mr. Caron 
believes that being a first contract with a 
new employer any increase in wages should 
be effective from the date of signing the 
collective agreement. 

2 pis 

The second issue deals with union shop. 

Since the view has been expressed that 


there should not be any serious dis- 
crepancy in the general conditions of labour 
between the aforesaid two categories of 
“clerical employees” (Canadian and Ameri- 
can) and since the Association at the 
present stage has not been certified under 
American law as bargaining agent for the 
said American employees, we feel (Mr. 
Roger Provost dissenting) that there should 
not be any “union shop” clause, or any 
other type of “union security” clause, in 
the agreement at least for the time being. 


1 


As to the “termination clause’, we 
unanimously recommend that it be of one 
year duration as of the day of signing of 
the agreement. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Anpr& Montpetit, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Raymonp Caron, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Roczr Provost, 
Member. 
Montreal, June 6, 1957. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions in Four Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
four cases heard June 11. 

The first case concerned a claim for 
extra compensation for firemen who were 
required to take water on diesel engine 
run-through at Ottawa Union Station dur- 
ing their preparatory or final inspection 
time; the second and fourth cases, claims 
by firemen for payment for deadheading; 
and the third case, a fireman’s claim for 
mileage lost when he was displaced from 
his regular assignment by a demoted 
engineer. 

In the first case the Board recommended 
that a time allowance in addition to the 
change-off time already provided should 
be arrived at by negotiation between the 
two parties. In the second and fourth cases 
the claim of the employees was sustained, 
but in the latter case with a reservation; 
and in the third case the contention of 
the employees was not sustained. 


The four disputes and decisions are 
summarized here: 
Case No. 682—Dispute between the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
compensation for firemen (helpers) re- 
quired to take water on diesel engine run- 
through units at Ottawa Union Station. 


Since diesel power has been used in 
passenger service on run-through trains 
Ottawa firemen on these trains have been 
notified that either the outgoing or the 
incoming firemen will be required to take 
water at Ottawa Union Station in his 
preparatory or final inspection time. The 
firemen claimed extra pay for the time 
occupied; the company rejected the claim. 


The employees contended that Article 
22 of the current agreement provided in 
part that engines should be supplied with 
fuel, sand and water by engine house staff 
at terminals, and that it was never con- 
templated that firemen would be required 
to serve the engines when coming on or 
going off duty, during their preparatory 
or final terminal time. 

The Company, in its contention, stated 
that before the use of diesel power on 
run-through trains, when steam locomotives 
were used between Montreal and the 
Algoma District, the change-off point for 
engine crews between Montreal and Chalk 
River was at Ottawa West. When this 
service was in effect the firemen had been 
required to take water at Vankleek Hill, 
and almost always at Ottawa West as 
well, without any extra compensation for 
this work. 

With diesel engines in use, the company 
continued, the need for taking on water 
at Vankleek Hill had ceased; and as it was 
not necessary to stop at Ottawa West to 
serve the engine this stop had also been 
discontinued, the engine crews _ being 
changed at Ottawa Union Station. Under 
the agreement with the union the incoming 
and the outgoing firemen were each allowed 
15 minutes terminal time. Between five 
and ten minutes only, the Company main- 
tained, were required to fill the water 
reservoir on a diesel unit. As this work 
could be done well within the time for 
which both the incoming and the outgoing 
firemen were now being paid, the Company 
felt that there was no justification for the 
firemen’s claim for extra pay. The initial 
and final terminal allowances were intended 
to cover such preparatory service, the 
Company contended. 
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The Board recommended that the par- 
ties should enter into negotiations as pro- 
vided in Article 31 of the Firemen’s 
Schedule in order to settle the time which 
should be allowed to firemen who were 
required to perform this work, such time 
allowance to be in addition to the change- 
off time already provided. 

Case No. 683—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the claim of firemen for dead-heading in 
addition to minimum day’s pay. 

A fireman on spare list was ordered, with 
an engineman, to handle an engine on an 
extra west from Farnham to St. Luc and 
return dead-head to Farnham. The fire- 
man claimed payment for the 43 miles 
dead-headed. The Company refused pay- 
ment on the ground that dead-head service 
could be combined with previous road 
service to make up a minimum day. 

The union quoted an article of the 
current agreement covering dead-heading 
that provides for payment of actual 
mileage for dead-heading at the minimum 
passenger rate. 

The Company contended that more than 
one class of service might be performed in 
a day or a trip, citing “recognized pre- 
cedent set by past service” in support of 
its contention and quoting excerpts from 
the agreement which showed, among other 
things, that a fireman making less than 
100 miles in a day would be liable for 
further service. Countering the Brother- 
hood’s quotation of one article in the 
agreement, the Company stated that “no 
one rule in the agreement can be read 
alone but must be read in conjunction 
with all the rules and conditions in the 
agreement”. 

The Company also argued that it would 
not be sound or reasonable to pay an 
employee who performs service and dead- 
heading in a day’s work more than when 
two classes of active service were per- 
formed in a day’s work. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 

Case No. 684—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
a fireman’s claim for mileage lost when 
displaced from his regular assignment. 

When the engineers’ working list at 
Ottawa was cut by three men on November 
28, the three demoted engineers displaced 
fremen from their regular assignments. 
After protests by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen that 
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the firemen were improperly displaced, a 
proper mileage check not having been 
made, one engineer was returned to the 
engineers’ list. 

The next day the two displaced engineers 
exercised their seniority and booked for 
assignments that day but were not allowed 
to go out because of protests by the BLFE. 
On December 2 and 3, however, the two 
demoted engineers displaced two firemen, 
one of whom immediately exercised his 
seniority. On December 5, the fireman 
who had not exercised his seniority sub- 
mitted claims for mileage lost on December 
Poy ehavole 5} 

The BLFE contended that the fireman 
should not have been displaced until a 
proper mileage check was made; the Com- 
pany contended that the fireman’s failure 
to exercise his seniority rested solely on 
himself and that any penalty against the 
Company is without basis. One cause of 
the Brotherhood’s protests was that the 
demoted engineers had already made their 
mileage limits. 

Subsequently the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers agreed to base their 
mileage checks on a 15-day period, rather 
than on a 10-day period as had been their 
custom. The BLFE argued that this did 
not resolve the issue, which, it said, was 
its concern over the displacement of its 
members. The Company contended that 
the dispute did arise from jurisdictional 
dispute between the BLFE and the BLE 
over mileage regulations. 

The Board did not sustain the con- 
tention of the employees. 


Case No. 685—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Paci- 
fic Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concern- 
ing the claim of a fireman for dead-heading. 

A fireman was required to dead-head to 
Field, B.C., to man a yard engine when 
no bids were received for the assignment; 
he was the junior man on the fireman’s 
spare board at Revelstoke. The Company 
refused his claim for dead-head pay on 
the ground that the move was one affording 
the employee the right to exercise his 
seniority and thus one for which no pay- 
ment for dead-heading was required under 
the agreement. 

The union agreed that the Company was 
not required to pay for dead-heading made 
necessary by the application of the mileage 
regulations or in exercising seniority rights, 
but it contended that the fireman had 
dead-headed on the company’s orders, and 
that neither mileage regulations or the 
exercising of seniority were responsible for 


the move. 
(Continued on nage 979) 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during April, 
May and June made obligatory a number 
of changes in wage rates, hours, overtime, 
paid holidays and vacations with pay. Most 
of the new construction agreements provide 
for both immediate and deferred wage 
increases. 

In taxicab operations at Montreal, a 
first agreement established remuneration for 
chauffeurs on a weekly commission basis 
of 40 per cent of gross income from the 
fares charged. In addition, employers 
must pay employees 50 cents per day 
unless they and their employees undertake, 
in writing, to accept the obligations set 
out in the social welfare plan proposed 
by the Parity Committee. The agreement 
also provides for vacation with pay to be 
calculated on the basis of 2 per cent of 
annual earnings as of May 1 each year. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
new special provisions increase the mini- 
mum rate for plasterers from $2.12 to $2.17 
per hour. Deferred increases of 10 cents 
and 8 cents per hour are to become effec- 
tive October 1, 1957, and April 1, 1958, 
respectively. Double time is allowed for 
all work on Saturdays, Sundays and six 
specified holidays. 

A new section, applicable to the struc- 
tural iron industry at Montreal, increases 
the minimum rates for journeymen struc- 
tural iron workers and welders from $2 to 
$2.15 per hour for a 40-hour week. A 
deferred increase of 15 cents per hour 
is to become effective April 1, 1958. In 
addition to Sundays and 11 specified holi- 
days, double time is now paid for work 
on Saturday afternoons. 

Another new section, covering refrigera- 
tion installations at Montreal, increases 
the minimum rates for journeymen 
mechanics (ammonia) from $2 to $2.10 
per hour, (freon, methyl and sulphur) from 
$1.85 to $2 per hour; junior mechanics 
from $1.80 and $1.75 to $1.90 and $1.80, 
respectively. A deferred increase of 10 
cents per hour to all of the above cate- 
gories is to become effective April 1, 1958. 
Overtime at time and one-half is to be 
paid for work between 5 and 10 p.m., and 
on Saturdays till noon; double time there- 


after, and on Sundays and seven (pre- 
viously 11) specified holidays. Mechanics on 
service operations will be paid the above 
minimum rates, including work on Satur- 
days and Sundays. However, these mecha- 
nics are not governed by the provisions of 
the agreement relating to regular hours of 
work, overtime, shift work and urgent 
work. They will be paid time and one-half 
for work on any of seven specified holidays. 

Special provisions applicable to plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc., at Montreal increase the 
minimum rate for Jjourneymen from $2.12 
to $2.22 per hour; junior journeymen from 
$1.60 to $1.65. A deferred increase of 10 
cents per hour (5 cents for apprentices) is 
effective from April 1, 1958. Double time 
is now paid for work on seven (previously 
12) specified holidays. Vacation with pay 
credit will be increased from 2 to 4 per 
cent of gross amount of each pay effective 
October 1, 1957. Weekly hours are 
unchanged at 40. 

Other new provisions relating to marble, 
tile and terrazzo workers at Montreal in- 
crease the minimum rates for marble 
setters, tile setters and terrazzo layers from 
$2.10 to $2.22 per hour; marble polishers 
from $1.77 to $1.85 per hour; terrazzo 
polishers (dry) from $1.91 to $2 per hour, 
(wet) from $1.71 to $1.79 per hour. 
Deferred increases ranging from 8 to 12 
cents per hour will become effective April 1, 
1958. Remuneration for three paid holidays 
will be calculated at the rate of 14 per 
cent of the wages earned. 

In the construction industry at Quebec, 
minimum rates for workers included in 
the general table of classifications were 
increased by 10 cents per hour. New rates 
now range from $1.30 per hour for labourers 
to $1.90 per hour for bricklayers and stone 
cutters. A deferred increase of 10 cents per 
hour is to become effective May 1, 1958. 
Weekly hours in Zone I are unchanged at 
44; 48 in Zones II and III. However, in 
Zone 1, No time will now be worked on 
Saturdays. Special provisions relating to 
plumbers, steamfitters, refrigeration me- 
chanics, oil burner mechanics, electricians, 
ete., are unchanged from those previously 
in effect and noted in the LAasour GazertTe, 
May, 1957. 
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A new part of the Quebec district agree- 
ment covering ornamental and utility metal 
workers increases the minimum rates of 
all categories by 10 cents per hour and 
provides for a deferred increase of 10 cents 
per hour effective May 1, 1958. Another 
section applicable to the structural iron 
industry establishes a rate of $2 per hour 
for erectors, welders, burners and riggers, 
plus a deferred increase of 10 cents per 
hour effective May 1, 1958. 

In the construction industry at Sorel, 
minimum wage rates for most classifica- 
tions were increased by 15 cents per hour, 
making the new rates for bricklayers $1.85 
per hour. in Zone) 1, $175 im) Zone 
Il; journeymen carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers $1.65 in Zone I, $1.55 in Zone II; 
labourers $1.30 per hour in Zone I, $1.20 
in Zone Il. Weekly hours are unchanged 
at 48. Double time is now paid for work 
on five (previously 10) specified holidays. 

In the construction industry at Trois 
Riviéres, minimum rates were increased by 
10 cents per hour, making the new rates 
for bricklayers $1.80 in Zone I, $1.65 in Zone 
II; journeymen carpenters and electricians 
$1.60 in Zone I, $1.45 in Zone II; painters 
(brush) $1.50 in Zone I, $1.40 in Zone II; 
labourers $1.25 in Zone I, $1.15 in Zone II. 
Minimum rates for structural steel erector, 
welder, etc. were increased from $2 to $2.15 
per hour in both zones. A deferred increase 
of 10 cents per hour is to become effective 
May 5, 1958. New provisions establish 
rates for elevator construction mechanics 
and helpers of $2.46 and $1.72 per hour, 
respectively. Weekly hours range from 40 
for workers engaged in the construction of 
steam generators, boilers, etc. and elevator 
installation to 48 (as previously) for most 
other classifications. 

In the construction industry at St. Hya- 
cinthe, minimum rates were increased by 
from 10 to 15 cents per hour, making 
the new rates for bricklayers $1.80 per hour 
in Zone 1, $1.60 in Zone II; journeymen 
electricians, pipe mechanics and plumbers 
$1.60 in Zone I, $1.45 in Zone II; unskilled 
labourers $1.20 in Zone I, $1.05 in Zone II. 
Weekly hours are unchanged at 48. 

In the construction industry at Joliette, 
minimum rates were increased by from 5 
to 10 cents per hour, making the new 
rates for bricklayer-mason, carpenter, pipe 
mechanic $1.70 per hour; _ electrician 
(journeyman) $1.75; labourer $1.25 per 
hour. Deferred increases of 5 and 10 cents 
per hour are to become effective April 1, 
1958. Double time is now paid for urgent 
work done on five (previously nine) speci- 
fied holidays. 
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In the construction industry at St. Jean 
and Iberville, minimum rates were in- 
creased by 15 cents per hour in most cases 
and new rates for certain classifications are 
as follows: bricklayer, plasterer $1.90 per 
hour, journeymen electrician, crane opera- 
tor $1.70, unskilled labourer $1.20 per hour. 
A deferred increase of 10 cents per hour 
is to become effective April 1, 1958. Two 
days are deleted from the list of holidays 
on which urgent work is paid for at double 
time. Regular weekly hours are unchanged 
at 44 for qualified workers, 50 for labourers. 

In. longshore work at Montreal, mini- 
mum rates for freight handlers (inland 
and coastal navigation) were increased 
from $1.55 to $1.60 per hour for day work, 
from $1.85 to $1.90 for night work. 


In the printing industry at Montreal, 
minimum hourly rates for day work were 
increased by from 2 to 11 cents per hour, 
for night work from 2 to 12 cents per hour. 
New minimum rates for day work in Zone 
I are now $2 per hour for journeymen com- 
positors, proof readers and castermen (from 
63 to 94 cents for caster runners); from 
$1.73 to $2.22 for Journeymen pressmen, 
$1.67 to $1.73 for assistant pressmen, $1.34 
to $1.73 for press feeders, depending in each 
case on type of press; $2 per hour for 
journeymen bookbinders, $1.01 per hour for 
hand operations considered as women’s 
work, $1.01 to $1.35 for other operations. 
Minimum rates for unskilled helpers (male) 
in all departments are 63 cents per hour 
for the first six months, 76 cents per hour 
thereafter. Minimum rates for apprentices 
were also increased. Lower wage rates are 
specified for all classes in Zones II and III. 


In the dress manufacturing industry 
throughout the province, minimum rates 
were increased by from 5 to 74 cents per 
hour by virtue of increased cost of living 
bonuses, making the new rates including 
the cost of living bonuses for skilled 
cutters (grade 1) $1.32 per hour, semi- 
skilled cutters (grade 2) $1.07, pressers 
(male) $1.18, pressers (female) 82 cents, 
general hand 584 cents, operators and 
sample makers 744 cents per hour. Rates 
for other classifications range from 584 
cents for folders to 78 cents per hour for 
spreaders. Regular weekly hours were 
reduced from 44 to 40 for plants not already 
on a 40-hour week. Paid holidays were 
increased from three to five. Other provi- 
sions affect homeworkers. © 

In the sheet metal fabricating industry 
at Montreal, minimum wage rates were 
increased by from 8 to 11 cents per hour, 
making the new rates for sheet metal 
mechanic and journeymen welder $1.88 per 


hour, toolmaker $1.93, blacksmith $1.79, 
machine operator $1.56, production welders 
from $1.45 in first year to $1.56 in second, 


production workers from $1.40 in first year 
to $1.51 after three years. Weekly hours 
were reduced from 414 to 40. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario 


During April, May and June, 13 new 
schedules were made binding under Indus- 
trial Standards Acts, eight in Nova Scotia, 
one in New Brunswick and four in Ontario, 
including two new schedules for the barber- 
ing industry at Brantford and at Ottawa. 

In Nova Scotia, new schedules for brick- 
layers, carpenters, electricians, labourers, 
painters, plasterers and sheet metal workers 
at Halifax and Dartmouth increased the 
minimum rates over the 1955 schedules by 
15 cents per hour; the wage rate for 
plumbers was increased by 16 cents to 
$1.97 per hour and includes 4 cents per 
hour in lieu of vacation with pay instead 
of 3 cents as previously. New rates now 
range from $1.33 per hour for unskilled 
labourers (no vacation provisions) to $2.12 
per hour (including 3 cents per hour in 
lieu of vacation with pay) for bricklayers, 
masons and tile setting trades. Weekly 
hours for labourers were reduced from 44 
to 40 except for pier construction under 
contract as of March 8, 1957. In such cases 
48 hours will prevail to completion of these 
contracts. Hours for tradesmen were 
unchanged at 40. 


Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 976) 


The Company contended that if any 
assignment remained unfilled after the 
senior firemen had exercised their prefer- 
ence the junior fireman was required to 
take the work in order to obtain employ- 
ment, and that he was not entitled to 
payment for dead-heading as such moves 
were the result of allowing men the chance 
to exercise their seniority rights. 

The Board found that although there 
might have been a local agreement—as 
provided for in Article 31—at some time in 
the past regarding the manning of the 
yard assignment at Field from the spare 


In New Brunswick, minimum wage rates 
for electricians in the Saint John-Lancaster 
area were increased from $1.63 to $1.70 per 
hour for work during regular working 
periods. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 40. 


In Ontario, minimum wage rates for 
workers employed in the millinery indus- 
try throughout the province were increased 
by 9 cents per hour. New rates now range 
from 59 cents per hour for Class “F” 
employees (sewing, examining, cleaning, 
ete.) to $1.54 for Class “A” employees 
(hand blocking, etc.) in the counties of 
Halton, Ontario, Peel, Wentworth and 
York; in other parts of Ontario, from 54 
cents for Class “F” employees to $1.40 
per hour for Class “A” employees. All 
other provisions are unchanged from those 
previously in effect, including a 40-hour 
week in the counties of Halton, Ontario, 
etc.; 45 in all other parts of the province. 


At Kitchener-Waterloo, a first schedule 
for plasterers establishes a minimum rate 
of $2.35 per hour for a regular work week 
of 40 hours. Double time is provided for 
work on Saturdays after 5 p.m., Sundays 
and seven specified holidays; time and 
one-half for all other overtime work. 


board at Revelstoke, it had not been put 
in writing; neither could it be shown that 
it had been approved by the present 
General Superintendent and the present 
General Chairman, as required by Rule 31. 


Consequently the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees in the case of the 
fireman in question. But since no details 
of the amount claimed were presented, 
the decision, the Board stipulated, was 
with respect to the principle involved only, 
and was without prejudice to other move- 
ments between Revelstoke and Field with 
which the Board was not familiar. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia, 1957 


New legislation enacted respecting payment of compensation to blind 
workmen. Revised Municipal Act includes sections regulating closing 
hours of shops. Amendments made to Annual Holidays Act, Truck Act 


The British Columbia Legislature, which 
was in session from February 7 to March 
28, enacted a Blind Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of the type in effect in most 
of the other provinces. The Municipal Act 
was completely revised and now includes 
sections regulating the closing hours of 
shops and the observance of specified 
statutory holidays. 

Minor amendments were made to the 
Annual Holidays Act, the Truck Act and 
the Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act. 


Compensation for Blind Workmen 


A new Blind Workmen’s Compensation 
Act provides special protection for the 
employers of blind workmen, encouraging 
them to hire such persons by relieving 
them of fears of increased possibility of 
accident and, as a result, higher assessment 
rates. 

As in other Acts of this type, which are 
in effect in seven provinces, “blind work- 
man” means a workman as defined by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act having visual 
acuity of not more than 6/60 or 20/200 
(Snellen) in the better eye. For such work- 
men in all industries under Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Depart- 
ment of Finance will pay the excess of the 
full cost of compensation over and above 
$50. This payment will be made out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, upon receipt 
of a certificate from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board setting out the full cost 
of compensation. 

The Board may consider any previous 
award when called upon to make a further 
award to the same workman, thus ensuring 
that a workman is not paid compensation 
for a disability of more than 100 per cent. 
The Board may fix the assessment to be 
levied on the employer on the wages of a 
blind workman at such an amount as it 
deems fair, having regard to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 
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The Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, or any other like organization 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, has complete jurisdiction as to 
the proper placement of any blind work- 
man, and the nature of the work he is 
permitted to do, and officers of the organi- 
zation have access to the workman’s place 
of employment at any reasonable time. 


Annual Holidays 


By an amendment to the Annual Holi- 
days Act, the period within which an 
employee’s annual holiday may be taken 
has been lengthened. The Act now stipu- 
lates that the holiday must “commence 
not later than” ten months after the date 
upon which the employee becomes entitled 
to it. Previously, the annual holiday had 
to be taken within the ten-month period. 


A further amendment changing “shall” to 
“may” makes it clear that the decision as 
to whether the employee takes his annual 
holiday in one unbroken period or in two 
periods of one week each rests with the 
employer. Pay in lieu of an annual holi- 
day must be paid in one payment. 

The Act, which came into force on July 
1, 1957, providing for a holiday of two 
weeks after a year of employment, applies 
to every employee who becomes entitled 
to an annual holiday on or after that date, 
and to those employees who have earned 
part of their annual holiday or holiday 
pay before that date. In the latter case 
the pay to be given in lieu of an annual 
holiday is to be 2 per cent of the total 
wages earned for the period of employ- 
ment before July 1, and 4 per cent of 
the wages earned after July 1. 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Deductions from Wages 


By an amendment to the Truck Act, 
which regulates the payment of wages, an 
employer may honour a worker’s written 
assignment of wages for payments to 
charitable organizations and for payments 
to superannuation plans, if such payments 
are deductible for income tax purposes. 
Insurance payments may also be deducted 
if the insurance company is licensed under 
the Insurance Act. 


Deductions may also be made for pay- 
ments to any employee benefit plan which 
meets with the approval of the Board of 
Industrial Relations, and the Board is 
empowered to investigate the facts with 
respect to any such plan. In holding an 
inquiry, the Board is to have the powers 
of a commissioner under the Public In- 
quiries Act. At its discretion the Board 
may rescind its approval of a plan or 
authorize amendments to an approved 
plan. 


Boilers 


By an amendment to the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act, a second class engineer 
is allowed to take charge of a steam plant 
of up to 1,000 horse power capacity, 
rather than 900 horse power, as before. 

A section dealing with qualifications 
for the position of boiler inspector was 
repealed, since provision for such appoint- 
ments is made under the Civil Service Act. 


Municipal Act 


The Municipal Act was completely 
revised effective from July 1, replacing nine 
former statutes, including the Shops Regu- 
lation and Weekly Holiday Act. Of interest 
to labour are the sections providing for the 
licensing of plumbers by municipal by-law, 
for the compulsory arbitration of disputes 
involving policemen and firemen and for the 
payment of fair wages on municipal con- 
tracts. These provisions were not changed. 

Legislation governing the regulation of 
closing hours of shops in British Columbia 
dates back to 1900 and that providing for 
a weekly holiday and statutory holidays to 
1916. The two Acts were consolidated in 
1943. The shops regulation sections (Sec- 
tions 865-869) cover “any premises where 
any wholesale or retail trade or business 
is carried on, and includes any building 
or portion of a building, booth, stall, or 
place where goods are exposed or offered 
for sale by retail, or where the business 
of a barber or hairdresser or the business 
of a shoe-shine stand is carried on”. They 
do not cover premises where a barber or 
hairdresser is attending a customer in the 


customer’s residence, where a pharmacist 
is filling a prescription of a member of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
British Columbia, or where the only trade 
carried on is that of selling tobacco and 
related products, newspapers, magazines, 
fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, cut flowers, 
florists’ products, soft drinks, dairy prod- 
ucts, bakery products, or that of an hotel, 
inn, public house, restaurant or refresh- 
ment house. 


The Municipal Act provides for a greater 
degree of provincial control over the regu- 
lation of closing hours of shops than 
previously. All shops must close not later 
than 6 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, or on any other four days 
specified by a municipal by-law. On Fri- 
days, or on another day specified by 
by-law, shops may remain open until 9 
p.m. Under the previous legislation, the 
municipal council was empowered to make 
by-laws regulating the closing hours of 
shops within certain limits set out in the 
Act. The Act stipulated that where three- 
quarters of the licensed occupiers of a 
class of shops petitioned the municipal 
council to pass a closing by-law the coun- 
cil was required to act upon the petition. 
Otherwise the municipality was under no 
compulsion to fix closing hours. 


As regards the weekly holiday, the Act 
specifies that shops are required to close 
on Wednesday, or on another day fixed by 
by-law, not later than 12 o’clock noon. 
This does not apply, however, during July 
and August if a by-law is passed providing 
that shops be closed not later than 6 p.m. 
on that day. The former legislation also 
required that a weekly half-holiday be 
observed, on which day shops were to be 
closed not later than 1 p.m., and further 
permitted the municipal council to require 
by by-law that a whole day be set aside 
each week as a holiday. 


As before, the Act stipulates that shops 
must be closed on specified public holidays. 
Two additional holidays are now included, 
Easter Monday and the Queen’s Birthday. 
The holidays are now as follows: Christ- 
mas Day and the day immediately follow- 
ing, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Dominion Day, Victoria Day, 
Labour Day, Remembrance Day, the day 
fixed by Proclamation of the Governor in 
Council for the celebration of the birthday 
of the reigning sovereign. Thanksgiving Day 
(as proclaimed), and any day appointed by 
Proclamation or Order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council as a holiday. 

The municipal council is authorized, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, to exempt certain specified 
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trades and businesses from the shop-closing 
sections of the Act. The trades and busi- 
nesses specified are automobile service- 
stations, garages, bakeries, drug stores, or 
stands within a shop for the sale of fresh 
fruits, fresh vegetables, soft drinks, dairy 
products, bakery products, cut flowers, 
florists’ products and confectionery. 

As before, the council may by by-law 
prohibit hawkers and pedlars from peddling 
or selling any goods or merchandise within 
the municipality during the time that 
shops are required to be closed. 

Parts III and IV of the Shops Regula- 
tion and Weekly Holiday Act, which 
covered hours of employment of young 
persons in shops, seats for female workers, 
sanitary conveniences and construction of 
and sanitation in bake-shops and provided 
penalties for infringements, are not in- 
cluded in the new Act. Employment of 
children under 15 years in shops as well 
as in factories and other workplaces with- 
out permission is, however, forbidden by 
the Control of Employment of Children 
Act, 1944. 


With respect to arbitration of disputes 
involving policemen and firemen, the new 
Act continues in effect a provision added 
in 1949 which provided that where a con- 
ciliation board is appointed under the 
Labour Relations Act to deal with a dispute 
between a municipality or Board of Police 
Commissioners and the firemen and police- 
men in their employ, the recommendations 
of the conciliation board are binding in 
every respect upon the’ municipality or 
Board of Police Commissioners. 

It is further provided that, when arbi- 
tration proceedings are taken respecting 
salaries, wages or working conditions, in- 
cluding proceedings under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, and an award is made which 
requires the expenditure of money by the 
municipality, the award of the arbitration 
board must be made and published on or 
before April 15 of the year in which the 
award is to take effect. 


As regards the payment of fair wages 
under municipal contracts, the Act con- 
tinues to require that every contract 
made by a municipality for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any 
municipal works must be subject to the 
conditions that all workmen in the employ 


of the contractor or sub-contractor must be 
paid the wages and remuneration generally 
accepted by the provincial Government 
pursuant to the Public Works Fair Wages 
and Conditions of Employment Act and 
which are generally current in the trade 
for competent workmen in the munici- 
pality. 

The Act authorizes a municipality to 
pass by-laws providing for the licensing 
and regulating of plumbers. The by-law 
may establish a board of examiners which 
may fix standards of proficiency for 
plumbers and grant certificates of pro- 
ficiency to master and journeymen plumb- 
ers. It may provide that persons not 
possessing such certificates may be pro- 
hibited from practising the trade. A by-law 
may prescribe the areas of the municipality 
to which it may apply. A certificate of 
proficiency granted by a municipality is 
valid in any other municipality. 


Bills Not Passed 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act introduced by a private 
member was defeated on second reading 
by a vote of 34-12. The amendment would 
have provided that, where a disputed 
medical claim has been referred to a 
specialist under the procedure provided 
for in the. Act, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board would be required to render a 
decision in conformity with the specialist’s 
certificate. The Act now provides that 
the Board must review the claim and 
inform the workman of its decision within 
18 days. 


The bill proposed that the amendment 
should be retroactive to March 15, 1955, 
the date on which the section providing for 
a medical review came into effect. 


Another private member’s bill, an Act 
to amend the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act, was also defeated on second 
reading. 

The proposed amendment would have 
required managers, foremen, shiftbosses and 
miners to hold certificates of competency, 
and made provision for the setting up of 
a Board of Examiners to grant such cer- 
tificates. The amendment would have made 
it unlawful for any employer to hire a 
person not in possession of a certificate of 
competency. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada declares Quebec Padlock Act unconstitutional 
Quebec Supreme Court grants interim injunction restraining picketing 


Reversing the decision of the Quebec 
courts, the Supreme Court of Canada 
declared the Quebec Padlock Act invalid. 


In Quebec, the Superior Court granted 
an interim injunction prohibiting a strik- 
ing union from interfering with business 
relationships between the company and 
third parties. 

The United States Supreme Court up- 
held the power of a State court to enjoin 
peaceful picketing for organizing purposes 
which violated a law of the State. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


... rules by 8-1 majority that Quebec Padlock Act 
to be ultra vires of the provincial Legislature 


On March 8, 1957, the Supreme Court of 
Canada, allowing an appeal from a judg- 
ment of the Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Appeal Side), ruled by a majority 
of 8 to 1 that the Communistic Propaganda 
Act of the Province of Quebec was wholly 
ultra vires of the provincial legislature as 
being legislation in relation to the criminal 
law, a subject exclusively within the powers 
of the Parliament of Canada. 

The circumstances of the case, as related 
in the judgment, were as follows: 

In January 1949, the Attorney-General 
of the Province of Quebec ordered the 
Director of the Provincial Police to close 
for a period of one year the premises 
occupied by the appellant, John Switzman, 
and to seize and confiscate all newspapers, 
reviews, pamphlets, circulars, documents 
or writings published in contravention of 
the Communistic Propaganda Act, com- 
monly referred to as the Padlock Act. 

In February 1949, the owner of the 
premises, the respondent Elbling, brought 
an action against the appellant for can- 
cellation of the lease and for damages in 
the amount of $2,170. 

The appellant admitted that the prem- 
ises had been used to propagate Com- 
munism but pleaded that the Padlock 
Act was wholly ultra vires of the Legisla- 
ture of the Province of Quebec. In accord- 
ance with Article 114 of the Quebec Code 
of Civil Procedure, notice of his intention 
to contest the constitutionality of the 
legislation was given to the Attorney- 
General, who intervened in the action. 


The trial judge ordered cancellation of 
the lease and rejected the claim for 
damages. He ruled that the Act was 
constitutional, holding that, in pith and 
substance, if was not criminal law and 
was not related to any matters exclusively 
reserved to the Dominion Parliament. In 
his opinion, the Act was related to property 
and civil rights in the province and was 
a matter of a merely local or private 
nature. This judgment was affirmed by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side), 
Mr. Justice Barclay dissenting. 

The pertinent sections of the Padlock 
Act, Sections 3 and 12, read as follows: 

3. It shall be illegal for any person, who 
possesses or occupies a house within the 
Province, to use it or allow any person to 
make use of it to propagate communism or 
bolshevism by any means whatsoever. 

12. It shall be unlawful to print, to 
publish in any manner whatsoever or to 
distribute in the Province any newspaper, 
periodical, pamphlet, circular, document or 
writing whatsoever propagating or tending 
to propagate communism or bolshevism. 

The Act provides that the Attorney- 
General, upon satisfactory proof that an 
infringement of Section 3 has been com- 
mitted, may order the closing of the 
house. Section 13 provides for the im- 
prisonment of anyone infringing Section 12. 
The Act gives a broad definition of the 
word “house” referring to any building or 
other construction whatsoever. The terms 
“Communism” and “Bolshevism” are not 
defined. 

Counsel for the appellant contended 
before the Supreme Court that the legis- 
lation, judged by its true nature and 
purpose, was related to public wrongs 
rather than private rights and was, there- 
fore, criminal law within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 

The respondent maintained that the 
legislation was in no sense criminal law, 
but was related to property and civil 
rights and to matters of a local or private 
nature in the province. In his intervention 
the Attorney-General asked the Court to 
declare the Act in its entirety constitutional 
and valid and in full force and effect. 

In Chief Justice Kerwin’s opinion, the 
Act in question was legislation in relation 
to the criminal law over which, by virtue 
of head 27 of Section 91 of the British 
North America Act, the Parliament of 
Canada has exclusive legislative authority. 
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Consequently, he held that the impugned 
Act was unconstitutional. He considered 
that the intervention of the Attorney- 
General should be dismissed and the 
statute be declared as wholly ultra vires 
of the Legislature of the Province of 
(Quebec. 

Mr. Justice Rand, in an opinion con- 
curred in by Mr. Justice Kellock, pointed 
out. that the Act did not affect anyone’s 
civil rights nor did it create any civil 
remedy. Rather it was directed against 
the freedom or civil liberty of the actor. 
Mr. Justice Rand summed up this argu- 
ment by stating: 

The aim of the statute is, by means of 
penalties, to prevent what is considered a 
poisoning of men’s minds, to shield the 
individual from exposure to dangerous 
ideas, to protect him, in short, from his own 
thinking propensities. There is nothing of 
civil rights in this; it is to curtail or 
proscribe these freedoms which the majority 
so far consider to be the condition of social 
eohesion and its ultimate stabilizing force. 

Further, Mr. Justice Rand said that, 
as indicated by the opening words of the 
preamble of the Act, reciting the desire of 
the four provinces to be united in a 
federal union with’a constitution “similar 
in principle to that of the United King- 
dom”, the political theory embodied in 
the B.N.A. Act was that of parliamentary 
government by the free public opinion of 
an open society. Such a public opinion 
demanded a virtually unobstructed access 
to and diffusion of ideas. Freedom of dis- 
cussion as a subject-matter of legislation 
had a unity of interest and _ significance 
extending equally to every part of the 
Dominion and was thus ipso facto excluded 
from Section 92 (16) of the Act as a 
local matter. Mr. Justice Rand went on 
to say that this constitutional fact was 
the political expression of the primary 
condition of social life, thought and its 
communication by language, and _ that 
liberty in this was little less vital to man’s 
mind and spirit than breathing was to his 
physical existence. It was embodied in an 
individual’s status of citizenship. Further, 
he added: 

Prohibition of any part of this activity 
as an evil would be within the scope of 
criminal law, as ss. 60, 61 and 62 of the 
Cr. Code dealing with sedition exemplify. 
Bearing in mind that the endowment of 
parliamentary institutions is one and entire 
for the Dominion, that Legislatures and 
Parliament are permanent features of our 
constitutional structure, and that the body 
of discussion is indivisible, apart from the 
incidence of criminal law and civil rights, 
and incidental effects of legislation in rela- 
tion to other matters, the degree and nature 
of its regulation must await future con- 
sideration; for the purposes here it is 


sufficient to say that it is not a matter 
within the regulation of a Province. 
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Mr. Justice Cartwright stated that in his 
opinion the Act was totally invalid as 
being in pith and substance legislation in 
relation to the criminal law and thus a 
matter assigned by the B.N.A. Act to the 
exclusive legislative authority of Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. Justice Fauteux held that the sole 
object of the Act was to prohibit, with 
penal sanctions, Communistic propaganda, 
or, more precisely, to make such propa- 
ganda a criminal act. In his opinion 
Parliament alone, legislating in criminal 
matters, was competent to enact, define, 
prohibit and punish these matters of a 
writing or of a speech that, by their 
nature, injuriously affect the social order 
or the safety of the state, such as, for 
example, defamatory, obscene, blasphe- 
mous or seditious libels. He considered 
that a province could legislate on the civil 
consequences of a crime enacted by the 
Dominion or on the suppression of con- 
ditions leading to that crime, but it could 
not create a crime (as had been done in 
the case at bar) for the prevention of 
another which had been validly established, 
such as, for example, the crime of sedition. 


Mr. Justice Abbott, referrmg to the 
opinion expressed by Chief Justice Duff in 
Re Alberta Legislation (1938), said that 
the right of free expression of opinion 
and of criticism upon matters of public 
policy and public administration, and the 
right to discuss and debate such matters, 
whether social, economic or political, were 
essential to the working of a parliamentary 
democracy, and the prohibition of such 
discussion was not necessary to protect 
personal reputation or private rights. He 
added further: 

This right cannot be abrogated by a 
provincial Legislature, and the power of 
such Legislature to limit it is restricted to 
what may be necessary to protect purely 
private rights, such as for example provin- 
cial laws of defamation. It is obvious that 
the impugned statute does not fall within 
that category. It does not, in substance, 
deal with matters of property and civil 
rights or with a local or private matter 
within the Province and, in my opinion, is 
clearly ultra vires. Although it is not neces- 
sary, of course, to determine this question 
for the purposes of the present appeal, the 
Canadian Constitution being declared to be 
similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom, I am also of opinion that as our 
constitutional Act now stands, Parliament 
itself could not abrogate this right of dis- 
cussion and debate. The power of Parlia- 
ment to limit it is, in my view, restricted to 
such powers as may be exercisable under 
its exclusive legislative jurisdiction with 
respect to criminal law and to make laws 
for the peace, order and good government 
of the nation. 


Mr. Justice Nolan, with whom Mr. Jus- 
tice Locke concurred, did not agree with 
the contention of the Attorney-General 
that, there being no provision in the 
Criminal Code or in any law passed by 
the Parliament of Canada which made 
Communism a crime or which forbade 
the propagation of Communism, the field 
was unoccupied and the provincial legisla- 
tion was valid. He referred to Union Col- 
liery Co. of B.C. v. Bryden (1899) A.C. 580 
and to the opinion of Lord Watson who, 
in delivering the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee, made it clear that the abstin- 
ence of the Dominion Parliament from 
legislating to the full limit of its powers 
could not have the effect of transferring 
to any provincial legislature the legislative 
power which had been assigned to the 
Dominion by Section 91 of the B.N.A. Act. 


Mr. Justice Taschereau, dissenting, was 
of the opinion that the impugned Act was 
valid because it merely established civil 
sanctions for the prevention of crime and 
the security of the country. 


The Court reversed the judgment of 


the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Appeal Side), and declared the Act 
beyond the powers of the _ provincial 


legislature as being legislation in relation 
to the criminal law. Switzman v. Elbling 
and Attorney-General of Quebec (1957) 
7 D.L.R. (2d) Part 6, 337. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


++. grants interim injunction prohibiting union 


activities that amounted to a secondary boycott 


In a decision given at Montreal on 
November 16, 1956, the Quebec Superior 
Court enjoined union activities aimed at 
causing damage to a company against 
which it had declared a strike, by causing 
other persons to cease doing business with 
the company. 

The facts of the case, as related by Mr. 
Justice Deslauriers in his reasons for judg- 
ment, were as follows: 


After several months of discussions, dur- 
ing which time the union, l’Union Inter- 
nationale des Clcheurs et Electrotypeurs 
de Montréal, Local 33, endeavoured to 
force the company to negotiate a collec- 
tive agreement,’ the union in April 1956 
called a strike of printers in the plaintiff’s 
workshop. As a consequence of this 
strike, picketing of the workshop was 
begun but after a few weeks stopped 
without producing any tangible results. In 
order to intensify the effects of the strike, 
the union then got in touch with com- 
panies and persons who had _ business 
relationships with the plaintiff, informing 


them of the strike and asking them either 
to stop delivering material used by the 
company or to cease placing printing 
orders with the company. 

As a result of these activities, the com- 
pany was not able to secure a regular 
flow of working material, the newspapers 
printed by it could not be published 
regularly, the company was losing its clien- 
tele and suffered losses. 

The Court noted that the Quebec La- 
bour Relations Act recognized the right 
to strike, and that it defined “strike” as 
the concerted cessation of work by a 
group of employees. 

Even though the strike in question was 
a legal one, the question remained as to 
whether the union’s activities were per- 
missible. The available evidence pointed 
to the fact that there had been more than 
a stoppage of work and that the union’s 
activities amounted to a boycott which 
was particularly damaging to the plaintiff. 

The Court was ready to admit that a 
primary boycott to promote the interests 
of a particular group, as, for instance, an 
agreement among members of a union to 
stop transacting business with a person 
against whom concerted action was directed 
could be considered legal. However, the 
activities of the defendants did not enter 
into this category. Rather they could be 
identified with the acts which are qualified 
as “secondary boycott”, that is, activities 
performed with the intention to do harm 
to a person by forcing other persons to 
do harm to him as well. 

Realizing that the strike would not 
achieve any result, the union had resorted 
to damaging and harmful practices by 
intervening with third persons in business 
relationships with the plaintiff in order 
to end these relationships. The plaintiff 
had proved, in a manner convincing enough 
to justify the granting of an injunction, 
that he had suffered serious and irreparable 
damage as the result of activities of the 
defendants. 

In granting the injunction, the Court 
stated that it did not intend to force the 
members of the union to return to work. It 
was not concerned with the decision as 
to whether the union had the right to 
strike. The injunction was intended to 
produce the effect of stopping the boycott 
as actually practised. The intervention of 
the defendants with the third persons who 
were in commercial relationships with the 
plaintiff was an intervention which was 
not authorized by the right to strike. 

The Court therefore ruled that an interim 
injunction should be granted against the 
union and four of its officers awaiting the 
trial of the action settling the rights of 
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the parties concerned. Verdun Printing 
and Publishing Inc. v. VUnion Interna- 
tionale des Clicheurs et Electrotypeurs de 
Montréal, Local 33 et Autres et Rapid 
Grip and Batten Limited et Autres. (1957) 
RJQ 204. 


United States Supreme Court... 


... bars use of picketing for organizing purposes, 
because it violated policy expressed in state law 


On June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court of 
the United States by a majority decision 
upheld a judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin enjoining picketing on the 
ground that the picketing was for the 
purpose of coercing the employer to put 
pressure on his employees to joi a union. 

The Supreme Court considered the limits 
imposed on the power of a State to enjoin 
picketing by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution guaran- 
teeing freedom of speech, and held that 
the Fourteenth Amendment did not bar 
a State from restraining picketing which 
was in violation of a public policy, as 
expressed in a state law. 

The majority judgment was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter. Mr. Justice 
Douglas, with whom the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Black concurred, wrote a dis- 
senting opinion. 

The case involved the picketing of the 
respondent, the operator of a gravel pit 
in Oconomowoc, Wis., employing from 15 
to 20 men, by a union which did not 
represent any of the employees concerned. 
After seeking unsuccessfully to organize 
some of the respondent’s employees, the 
union, Local 695 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, picketed the 
company’s premises, carrying signs reading: 
“The men on this job are not 100% 
affiliated with the A.F.L.” In consequence, 
drivers of . several trucking companies 
refused to deliver and haul goods to and 
from the respondent’s plant, causing him 
substantial damages. The respondent there- 
upon sought an injunction to bar the 
picketing, contending that the picketing 
had been engaged in “for the purpose of 
coercing, intimidating and inducing the 
employer to force, compel, or induce its 
employees to become members of defendant 
labor organizations, and for the purpose of 
injuring the plaintiff in its business because 
of its refusal to in any way interfere with 
the rights of its employees to join or not 
to join a labor organization”. 

The trial court did not uphold this con- 
tention, but held that, by virtue of a 
Wisconsin statute prohibiting picketing in 
the absence of a “labor dispute”, the union 
should be enjoined from maintaining any 
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pickets near the company’s place of busi- 
ness, from displaying signs indicating that 
there was a labor dispute, and from 
inducing others to decline to transport 
goods to and from the respondent’s busi- 
ness establishment. 

This decision was appealed to the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, which affirmed the 
granting of the injunction but on a dif- 
ferent ground. The Court was of the 
opinion that “one would be credulous, 
indeed, to believe under the circumstances 
that the union had no thought of coercing 
the employer to interfere with its em- 
ployees in their right to join or refuse to 
join the defendant union”. Such picketing, 
the Court held, was for “an unlawful 
purpose”, since under the Wisconsin law 
it was an unfair labor practice for an 
employee individually or in concert with 
others to “coerce, intimidate or induce any 
employer to interfere with any of his 
employees in the enjoyment of their legal 
rights... or to engage in any practice with 
regard to his employees which would con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice if under- 
taken by him on his own initiative”. 

The Supreme Court, after reviewing a 
series of cases involving picketing, held that 
a State, in enforcing some public policy, 
whether of its criminal or its civil law, 
and whether expressed by its legislature or 
its courts, could constitutionally enjoin 
peaceful picketing aimed at preventing 
effectuation of that policy, and that such 
action could not be considered as contrary 
to the Fourteenth Amendment which 
guarantees freedom of speech. 

The Court held that the series of cases 
demonstrated “that the policy of Wiscon- 
sin enforced by the prohibition of this 
picketing is a valid one”. The circumstances 
set forth by the Wisconsin Court justified 
its decision confirming the injunction on 
the ground that picketing was “for the 
purpose of coercing the employer to 
coerce his employees” to join the union, 
in violation of the declared policy of the 
State. 

The dissenting judges would have 
reversed the judgment of the lower court 
on the ground that picketing can be regu- 
lated or prohibited only to the extent that 
it forms an essential part of a course of 
conduct which the State can regulate or 
prohibit. Otherwise a State ban on picket- 
ing should be prohibited on the ground 
that “the dissemination of information 
concerning the facts of a labor dispute 
must be regarded as within that area of 
free discussion that is guaranteed by the 
Constitution”. International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Local 695, AFL, et al. v. 
Vogt, Inc. 40 LRRM, 2208. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Reporting of any source of ionizing radiation required under Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; regulations under both the Quebec 
and the British Columbia Acts regarding pressure vessels have been amended 


A revised form prescribed by regulations 
under the Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act requires the listing of any 
source of ionizing radiation when applying 
for approval of building plans or plans of 
alteration of any factory or other building 
within the scope of the Act. 

Amendments to the regulations under the 
Quebec Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act set 
out construction requirements for expansion 
tanks. 

Other regulations deal with certification 
of welders under the Alberta Apprentice- 
ship Act and qualification tests for pipe 
welders under the British Columbia Boiler 
and Pressure-Vessel Act. 


FEDERAL 


Blind Persons Act, Disabled Persons Act and 
Old Age Assistance Act 


The regulations under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act and the Old 
Age Assistance Act which lay down the 
conditions under which the federal Govern- 
ment will share with the provinces the costs 
of allowances payable under these Acts 
have been amended to provide more lenient 
means tests for applicants. Among other 
changes, the new regulations provide that 
when assessing the amount of income a 
recipient derives from an interest in per- 
sonal property, the administering authorities 
must now take into consideration the extent 
to which a recipient’s property has been 
reduced in value by payment of medical or 
hospital bills, accounts for nursing services, 
the cost of drugs prescribed for him or 
his wife or of funeral expense of the spouse. 


The new regulations were approved by 
Orders in Council 1957-714, 715 and 716 of 
May 27 and were gazetted on June 12. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The provision in the welding trade regu- 
lations under the Alberta Apprenticeship 
Act which permitted an apprentice who had 
completed two years’ training to apply to 
the Welding Branch of the Department of 
Industries and Labour to be examined for 
a Second Class Journeyman’s Certificate has 
been deleted by O.C. 609/57, gazetted on 
May 15. 


The regulations continue to provide, how- 
ever, that an apprentice who has completed 
the three-year term of apprenticeship and 
has taken the required technical training 
may try the final examination for a Com- 
pletion of Apprenticeship Certificate. An 
apprentice who passes the examination in 
either acetylene or electric welding, but 
not both, may apply for a First Class 
Journeyman’s Certificate in that part of 
the trade, whereupon his apprenticeship 
will be terminated without a Completion 
of Apprenticeship Certificate and he will 
not be entitled to further benefits under 
the Act. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 
(L.G., 1955, p. 1292) prohibits the use of 
black powder in underground mines unless 
the owner or manager has obtained written 
authorization for its use from ‘the Director 
of Mines. This amendment was approved 
by O.C. 668/57 and gazetted on May 15. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act 


The regulations governing the design, con- 
struction and inspection of boilers and pres- 
sure vessels have been amended with respect 
to qualification tests for welders on gas 
pipe lines. The amendments were authorized 
by O.C. 1278 and gazetted on June 20. 

Since January 1956, (L.G., March 1956, 
p. 299), no person has been permitted to do 
welding on piping used to transmit gas at 
a pressure exceeding 15 p.s.i. unless he is 
the holder of a valid “A” certificate of 
qualification for pipe welding. The regula- 
tions provide that a candidate for such 
a certificate must submit an application 
on the prescribed form to the Chief Inspec- 
tor who will decide whether he has had 
sufficient experience and training to warrant 
a qualification test. 

Tests will be conducted at a time and 
place set by the Chief Inspector. However, 
upon the submission of a written request 
to the Chief Inspector, an employer may 
arrange to have a group of welders tested 
at a place selected by him, in which case 
the employer must supply all necessary 
tools and equipment and pay the inspector’s 
expenses, including a per diem charge of 
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$25, as well as the appropriate fees. For- 
merly, all welders’ qualification tests were 
conducted at the Dominion-Provincial 
Vocational School at Nanaimo. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 


In keeping with the practice in recent 
years, Saturday closing of shops in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, was declared in effect 
from June 9 to September 15, inclusive, by 
a proclamation gazetted on June 4. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


The Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act requires that all building 
plans or plans of alteration for any factory, 
or for a building over two storeys high or 
a lower building covering a specified area 
which is to be used as a shop, bakeshop, 
restaurant or office building must be sent 
to the Department of Labour for examina- 
tion and approval. The form of the appli- 
cation is prescribed by regulation. 

A revised application form was set out 
in O. Reg. 122/57, gazetted on June 8. 
Among other changes, the new form states 
that any source of ionizing radiation must 
be included in the list of dangerous 
materials used in the process or operation 
carried on. 


The application form must set out, with 
respect to each employer, a description of 
the method of heating the building, the fire 
protection equipment, the ventilating sys- 
tem, the process or operation carried on, 
the type of machinery used, the maximum 
number of employees in the area at any 
time, the maximum live load in pounds 
per square inch for which the floor is 
designed, the dangerous materials in use 
and the maximum quantity of each stored 
at any time, and stored in any period of 
eight hours, (formerly 24 hours). 

The provision requiring the reporting of 
any source of ionizing radiation was inserted 
because of the 1957 amendments to the 
Department of Labour Act and the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. New provi- 
sions in the former Act provided for the 
making of regulations to protect employees 
from the harmful effects of ionizing radia- 
tion and widened the definition of “inspec- 
tor” to include an inspector appointed 
under any other Act or regulations adminis- 
tered by the Department. In conformity 
with these changes, a contravention in a 
factory, shop, bakeshop, restaurant or office 
building of the regulations under the 
Department of Labour Act was made an 
offence under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act and factory imspectors were 
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authorized to enforce regulations made 
under the Department of Labour Act. (L.G. 
May, p. 598). 

Another new regulation gazetted on June 
8, O. Reg. 123/57, prescribed the form of 
the notice which an inspector is now required 
to affix to any place, matter or thing in a 
factory, shop, bakeshop, restaurant, office 
or office building which he deems to be 
a source of danger to employees or to the 
public, following a directive to the owner 
or employer ordering him to take remedial 
measures. The notice declares that use of 
the place, matter or thing is discontinued 
until the inspector’s order has been com- 
plied with. 


Ontario Unemployment Relief Act 


New administrative regulations under the 
Ontario Unemployment Relief Act author- 
ized by O. Reg. 115/57 were gazetted on 
June 1, raising the provincial Government’s 
contribution to the cost of allowances 
under the Act from 50 to 60 per cent. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


A number of amendments to the regula- 
tions under the Quebec Pressure Vessels 
Act, including a new section on expansion 
tanks, were approved on April 18 by O.C. 
415 and gazetted on June 1. 

One amendment provides that the 
standards governing the design, fabrication, 
installation, testing and inspection of boilers, 
pressure vessels, piping and fittings are to 
be those set out in the 1956 or current 
editions of the applicable ASME Codes, 
together with any amendments or additions 
approved by the Chief Inspector. When the 
regulations were issued in 1955, they made 
provision for use of 1952 editions of the 
Codes, some of which have since been 
revised. 

Another change is that the approval of 
the Chief Inspector is now required before 
separate registrations of fittings meeting 
the requirements of the ASME and ASA 
Codes may be dispensed with. As formerly, 
a manufacturer is permitted to register his 
standard fittings collectively by forwarding 
an affidavit to the Chief Inspector. 

The rules with respect to hot water 
tanks over 24 inches in diameter were 
amended to provide that all non-ferrous 
vessels must be built in compliance with 
the ASME Code. Other provisions lay 
down additional requirements for marine 
type boilers and make certain modifications 
with respect to required safety devices. 

All expansion tanks over 24 inches in 
diameter or to operate at more than 30 
p.s.i. must be designed and constructed in 

(Continued on page 996) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit, claimants on “live” file, 


new beneficiaries, payments made, average weekly benefit rate all 


lower in May than April but higher than May 1956, statistics* 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in May 
was some 35 per cent below the previous 
month’s total but about 25 per cent higher 
than that of May 1956. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 104,326 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada in May, compared with 161,304 in 
April and 84,099 in May 1956. 

An inventory of the “live file’ on May 
31 shows 250,288 claimants having an 
unemployment register active, of whom 
184,106 were males and 66,177 were females. 
This represents a decline of about one- 
third from the total shown on April 30— 
373,609 (300,990 males and 72,619 females) ; 
most of the difference was due to a sub- 
stantial drop in the number of tale 
claimants. On May 31, 1956, claimants 
numbered 188,927, comprising 132,145 males 
and 56,782 females. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 120,357, of which 70 per 
cent or 84,988 claims were in the category 
“entitled to benefit”. Of the 32,194 initial 
claims classed “not entitled to benefit”, 
23,768, or almost three-quarters of them, 
were on behalf of claimants failing to 
fulfil the minimum contribution require- 
ments. Disqualifications arising from ini- 
tial, renewal and revised claims totalled 
20,846 (included are a small number of 
disqualifications arising from claims con- 
sidered under the seasonal benefit regula- 
tions), the chief reasons being: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause”, 
6,827 cases; “not capable of and not 
available for work” 5,021 cases and “re- 
fused offer of work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work” 2,346 cases. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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New beneficiaries during May totalled 
100,871, “in comparison with 155,323 for 
April and 78,232 for May 1956. 


Benefit payments for May amounted to 
$26,269,582 in compensation for 1,253,217 
weeks, against $40,392,557 and 1,911,596 
weeks for April and $19,154,627 and 1,005,- 
401 weeks for May 1956. These payments 
include seasonal benefit. 


During May the number of complete 
weeks (1,155,875) constituted 92 per cent 
of weeks compensated; during April, com- 
plete weeks numbered 1,803,039, constitut- 
ing 95 per cent of all weeks. The proportion 
of partial weeks due to excess earnings 
was close to 75 per cent, against 70 per 
cent in April. 


The average weekly benefit rate was 
$20.96 for May, against $21.13 for April and 
$19.05 for May 1956. 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 313,300 for May, 
477,900 for April and 228,500 for May 1956. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for May show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 3,369,703 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1957. 

At May 31 employers registered num- 
bered 298,849, an increase of 3,017 since 
March 31. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


opening and closing of seasonal 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During May 1957, there were 5,091 
investigations conducted by district inves- 
tigators across Canada. Of these, 3,703 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 124 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,264 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 92 
cases, 14 against employers and 78 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 


result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 685.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May totalled $18- 
460,786.19 compared with $20,407,877.99 in 
April and $19,544,469.13 in May 1956. 
Benefit payments in May amounted to 
$26,249,196.58 compared with $40,374,683.94 
in April and $19,135,164.15 in May 1956. 
The balance in the fund on May 31 was 
$846,819,435.32; on April 30 there was a 
balance of $854,607,845.71 and on May 81, 
1956, of $841,996,214.85. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUC-37, June 25, 1957 


Summary of the’ Facts: The 
carries on a business in the province of 
sehen as growers of flowers, plants, veg- 
etables and allied products. The com- 
pany’s greenhouses are in the City of 


eee eee 


PE Sn eaiciaten ¢ , while its head office, 
including the accounting department, is 
situated ane the Cutyotee AB) seme cee ever 

Mingo ey. sce was employed by the said 


company, as a bookkeeper in its ..(B).. 
office, from March 8, 1954, to February 7, 
1955. Subsequently she applied for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit but was unable 
to show the required number of contribu- 
tions as no contributions had been made 
by the company on her account. When 
requested to make the necessary contribu- 
tions to the unemployment insurance fund, 
the company contended that, as it was 
engaged in horticulture which was an 
excepted industry under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, it was not required to do so. 
The office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission then advised the 
company that it was not the industry 
“which was exempt under the Act but 
rather the employment” and that therefore 
contributions were required on behalf of 
Mish eer ener cee 


On January 26, 1956, the company, pur- 
suant to Section 30 of the Act, made a 
formal application to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission for a determination 
of the question at issue. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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The chief coverage officer made applica- 
tion also to the Commission under Section 
9 of the Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions for a decision on whether or not 
seven other employees of the company 
employed at its head office in clerical work 
were engaged in insurable employment. 

A hearing was held by the Commission 
in Ottawa on August 30, 1956. The Com- 
mission rendered its decision on October 
22, 1956, to the effect that the employ- 
ment of the seven employees during the 
respective periods by constituted 
insurable employment. 

From this decision the company appealed 
to the Umpire. Its solicitors submitted a 
brief and requested an oral hearing, which 
was held in Ottawa on April 4, 1957. 


se eee 


Conclusions: I have carefully considered 
the observations and representations made 
by the counsel for the company and I fail 
to see any valid reasons to disagree with 
the decision of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


The Act states unequivocally in Section 
35 that “in determining whether any em- 
ployment is or was insurable, regard shall 
be had to the nature of the work rather 
than to the business of the employer”. 

[f)ist notydisputed athath Mirciee eee 
was employed and worked as a bookkeeper. 
It need hardly be said that bookkeeping 
cannot be held to be work of a horticul- 
tural nature. 


(Company’s representative) argued that 


it should be so considered because it is a 
necessary, integral and inevitable part of 


the horticulture business. Bookkeeping is 
an occupation which is carried on in all 
businesses and therefore hardly peculiar to 
horticulture. 


(Company’s representative) also argued 
that the Act imposes a liability on em- 
ployers which, but for the said Act, does 
not exist and, qua employers, it must be 
strictly interpreted so that, unless the 
authority seeking to impose the lability 
can bring the person strictly within the 
terms of the Act, there is no liability. 


It should be recalled that under the 
Act, the employees pay as much as the 
employer, (2/5) and that in addition the 
people of Canada pay 1/5 of the con- 
tributions. Moreover, the only section of 
the Act requiring interpretation in this 
case is Section 35. As already indicated, 
its meaning is in no sense ambiguous. On 
the contrary, it contains a directive which 
can and must be interpreted literally. Since 
the determining factor of whether any 
employment is insurable or not depends on 
the nature of the work the case resolves 
itself in a question of fact. 


ILO Panel Discussion 
(Continued from page 965) 


W. A. Campbell, employer delegate to 
the Conference, said in part: 

“ ...speaking for the employers of 
Canada, we can state that, in our opinion, 
good industrial relations or employee-em- 
ployer relations, whatever you wish to call 
it, cannot be created by legislation. In 
our experience so far, legislation, while 
imposing restrictions on both Management 
and Labour, has only done so to a limited 
degree, and this properly so. 


“Legislation should b2 kept to a mini- 


mum. Employers and employees should ~ 


be left the maximum freedom to work out 
their common problems without govern- 
ment intervention....In general, the impo- 
sition by legislation of more than minimum 
standards of social services or other forms 
of compensation is undesirable and should 
be opposed whenever it goes beyond the 
minimum necessary for the protection of 
marginal groups in the community....” 
Speaking for Labour, Claude Jodoin, 
Canadian worker delegate, said in part: 
“In Canada it is generally taken for 
granted that labour-management relations 
are first and foremost the business of 
Labour and Management, and that Labour 
and Management should, within very wide 


The company’s representative further 
submitted that, as the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission has omitted to make 
a regulation including this particular em- 
ployment pursuant to Section 26 of the 
Act, such employment should remain 
excepted employment. 


I fail to see the validity of this argu- 
ment as the legislator in Section 30 of 
the Act specifically made the determina- 
tion of questions such as the one at issue 
a quast judicial process and not a legisla- 
tive one. 

It was finally submitted by (Company’s 
representative) that the claimant knew 
that contributions were not being deducted 
for her by the company and stamps were 
not being affixed. This is’ irrelevant and 
cannot estop her from her rights to having 
contributions made on her behalf. The 
Act and Regulations clearly imposed such 
duty upon the employer. 

For these reasons the appeal is dis- 
missed. 


This decision will apply to all employees 
of the company hereinbefore mentioned. 


limits, be left to settle their relations them- 
selves. There is a general reluctance to 
impose settlements. 


“But this does not mean that govern- 
ment simply stands aside and lets the 
two sides battle it out. The parties are 
expected to settle their problems within a 
certain framework of law and _ public 
policy. What is the essence of that law 
and policy? I think it is based on two 
principles: (a) that there is a public interest 
in industrial peace; and (b) that workers 
have the right to organize in unions of 
their own choice, and to bargain collec- 
tively, free of interference by government 
or employers.... 

“Government can play a positive role 
in labour-management relations only when 
its decisions are subject to the normal 
checks and balances which characterize a 
free society, namely free elections, free 
speech, freedom of association and en- 
lightened public opinion. 

“In the absence of these basic features 
of a truly democratic society, the role of 
government would tend to become ever 
more arbitrary and final, destroying the 
real basis for good labour-management rela- 
tions, namely the system of free collective 
bargaining.” 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 224 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 164 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (May report) ........... Laie $737,781.00 
Defence Production (June report) ............ 99 138,492.00 
Posh OMe ws. y signi dtew oe eer geere eiiexctestoesion 18 162,812.64. 
RGM. Pate gaud.. a eee et en eeee ERE baie ae 6 ‘134,187.36 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all,persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $9,098.17 was collected from six contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or will be 
distributed to the 296 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Nitro Que: R McSween, *repairs to stoops. Valcartier Que: Bouchard & Robitaille 
Inc, *supply, installation & painting of antisweat insulation on cold water pipes. Barrie- 
field Ont: Vandermeer & Mast, site improvement «& planting. Belleville Ont: Terhaar & 
Vanderdrift, exterior painting of units. Cobourg Ont: Terhaar & Vanderdrift *painting 
of units. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Valley Paving, *excavating & paving at Strathcona Heights; 
O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, *installation of addition to wading pool, Strathcona Heights; 
Artistic Painting & Decorating Contractors, *exterior painting of projects 3 & 4. Sarnia 
Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of units; I C B Price, *replace- 
ment of basement floors in units. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting 
of units. Moose Jaw Sask: A F Ware, exterior painting of housing units. Regina Sask: 
Yarnton Decorating Co, exterior painting of housing units. Saskatoon Sask: Rans Con- 
struction, *concrete work. Swift Current Sask: A C Belbin, exterior painting of housing 
units. Yorkton Sask: Melvin Morgotsch, exterior painting of housing units. Cold Lake 
Alta: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co of Canada Ltd, site 
improvement & planting. Victoria B C: Dominion Paint Co, exterior painting of houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Plante & Freres, reroofing of Bersimis day school. 
Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Chas A Pogson, repairs & redecorations to Crowfoot IRS. 
Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, painting & decorating 
Wabasca IRS. Lytton Indian Agency B C: T Woodward Roofing & Sheet Metal Co, 
repairs to roof, St Georges IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


St John’s Nfld: United Neil & Foundry Co Ltd, conversion of furnaces from coal 
to oil in MQs, Kenna’s Hill. Halifax N 8S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, grading & 
asphalt paving, HMC Dockyard. Newport Corners N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, 
architectural modifications to standby power bldg, Naval Radio Station. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of respirator fitting & testing chamber. 
Chatham N B: McKay Builders Ltd, construction of water reservoir, RCAF Station. 
Moncton N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of barrack block, HMCS Cover- 
dale. Renous N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of dangerous goods bldg, 
RCNAD. Drummondville Que: Benjamin Robidas Ltee, construction of extension to 
armouries. St Paul l’Ermite Que: Steel Structures & Services Ltd, supply, fabrication & 
erection of structural steel for phase 111 of bldg 509A; Iberville Construction Inc, con- 
struction of dwellings. Valcartier Que: Canadian National Railways, *construction of 
additional railway siding. Uplands Ont: George A Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of 


armament bldgs & outside services, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Leitch Construction 


Ltd, construction of stage III extension to existing stage II supply bldg, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of Minto Armouries; 
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Durall Ltd, supply & installation of automatic sprinkler system in bldg No 2; Durall 
Ltd. installation of convector heating in leanto areas of hangars, RCAF Station. Cold 
Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of LF/MF beacon bldg, fencing 
& outside services, RCAF Station; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of unit supply bldg type “A”, RCAF Station; Terminal Construction Divi- 
sion of Henry J Kaiser Co of Canada Ltd, construction of sports fields, grading & seeding 
of GCI site, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Woodstock N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, construction of boilerhouse, installation 
of heating system, rewiring & relighting of armouries. Valcartier Que: Grinnell Co 
of Canada Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler system, ordnance warehouses 1 & 2. 
Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of units, 
RCEME school. Kingston Ont: Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, reroofing of 
armouries; Vandervoort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, alterations to boiler room, bldg 20, 
RMC. London Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, installation of main to connect City 
of London 16” main & existing 6” main, 27 COD. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, renovations to windows & sashes, Wallis House. Camp Petawawa 
Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of sidewalks. Peterborough Ont: Ontario 
Building Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning, repointing, repair & waterproofing of armouries. 
Picton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of roads & hardstands. 
Gimli Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, replacement of drill hall floor, RCAF 
Station; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, conversion of steam heat to forced hot water 
heating in barrack blocks. 

Department of Defence Production 
(May Report) 

Dartmouth N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, re-roofing of hangars 2 & 8, 
HMCS Shearwater; Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of hangars 1 & 7, 
HMCS Shearwater; Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of hangars 3 & 108, 
HMCS Shearwater. Debert N S: C F Cox Ltd, replacement of roof, No 4 hangar, 
RCAF Station. Gorsebrook N 8S: Rose Construction, lawn maintenance of properties, 
Anderson Square & Maritime Air Command HQ. Greenwood N S: C F Cox Lid, replace- 
ment of roof, No 4 hangar, RCAF Station; G W Sampson, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: R P Carey Ltd, landscaping of Anderson Square & Gorse- 
brook Station; S W Ferguson Ltd, installation & cleaning of windows in PMQs, Windsor 
Park; Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, maintenance of communication equip- 
ment, DND (Navy), HMC Dockyard. Camp McGivney & Fredericton N B: Standish 
Bros Reg’d, spraying of areas for weed & grass control. Lakeburn N B: Boudreau‘s 
Sheet Metal Works, application of bonded built-up roof, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF 
Station. Saint John N B: Stephen Construction Co, repairs to roads & parking areas 
in Barrack Green. Lachine Que: Canadian Hoosier Engineering Co Ltd, installation of 
transformers, bldg No 40, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Chas Duranceau Ltd, repairs 
to road, depot & barracks areas, No 25 COD; Martellani & Brunet Co Ltd, repairs 
to building platforms, No 25 COD; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, interior painting of 
bldgs, No 25 COD. St Hubert Que: Broadway Paving Co Ltd, repairs to asphalt roads 
& runways, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: King Venetian Blinds, installation of blinds, 
College Militaire Royal; St Johns Painting & Decorating Reg’d, interior painting of 
recreation centre, bldg No 33, RCAF Station. St Sylvestre Que: Motoculture Moderne 
Enr, construction of soccer field, RCAF Station. Camp Ipperwash Ont: Len J McCarthy, 
interior painting of bldgs. Centralia Ont: Elgin Construction Co Ltd, cleaning of sewers, ” 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, installation of basement storage & 
dumbwaiter, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, installation of glands in manholes, - 
RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: H Barnes Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of 
drainage system, HMCS Star. North Bay Ont: Harry Boudreau, removal & replacement 
of catch basin, No 5 hangar, RCAF Station; Harry Boudreau, application of asbestos 
shingling on hangar No 5, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Beaver Woodcraft & Display 
Ltd, alterations to AFHQ Sergeants’ Mess, Beaver Barracks. Trenton Ont: P H Davis, 
installation of powder room facilities & construction of entrance porch, etc, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: A M Tallman, repairs to roads, RCAF Station; Carlson Decorating 
Co, interior painting of bldg No 84, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Eddie Petit 
Landscaping, landscaping RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: J Robertshaw Refrigeration, 
inspection & maintenance of refrigeration equipment, GCI Site, RCAF Station. Hsquimalt 
B C: Old Country Decorators Ltd, cleaning & painting of crane, HMC Dockyard. 
Ladner B C: Neil Meyer, exterior painting of PMQs, Vancouver Wireless Station. 
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Department of Fisheries 
Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *construction of steel research vessel. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging; Edouard Monette Ltee, construc- 
tion of approach roadway, north shore end, Nun’s Island Bridge. Quebec Que: EK G M 
Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, reconditioning & widening of berth No 18. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Wm Malloff Ltd, architectural modifications & duct bank construction 
for firm power switchgear room, bldg M-5, Montreal Road Laboratories; Sirotek 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of phase II of Ship Model Testing Basin, Montreal 
Road Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Long Pond (Manuels) Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Port aux Basques 
Nfld: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Caribou N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Halifax 
N 8S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, *repairs & renewals to Scow PWD No 162. Hunt’s Point 
N 8S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, *dredging. Neil’s Harbour N S: MacDonald, MacDonald, 
MacDonald & MacDonald, breakwater repairs. Petit de Grat N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Campbellton N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Dalhousie N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Kouchibouguac River N B: Denis LeBlanc, *dredging. Little 
Pokemouche Gully N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of roadway 
approach to wharf. Lzttle Shippigan N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf approach. North Head N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, break- 
water-wharf replacement. Saint John N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine Que: Rosario Dufresne Inc, alterations & additions to post office bldg. 
Forestville Que: Lucien Tremblay Ltd, construction of federal bldg; Camille Dufour, 
wharf repairs. Harrington Haroour Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, harbour improvements. 
Mistassini Que: Joseph Lemieux, extension to protection wall. Mont Laurier Que: 
Conrad Forget Inc, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Ste-Angele de Laval Que: 
Gregoire Richard, construction of protection wall. St Felcren Que: Ludger Lepage & 
Fils Ltee, repairs to protection works, Pare Sacre-Coeur. Bancroft Ont: Bradford-Hoshal 
Assoe Ltd, construction of standard post office. Bayfield Ont: Dean Construction Co 
Ltd, *dredging. Brampton Ont: Andeen Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Near Brantford Ont: Cromar Construction Ltd, construction of Mohawk IRS, Six 
Nations Indian Agency. Don Mills Ont: Eastern Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Quigley Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Kings- 
ville Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Meaford. Ont: The McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Oakville Ont: W C Brennan Contracting Co, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: P E Brule Co Ltd, construction of muror transit 
bldg at CEF; Doran Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg; Sirotek 
Construction Ltd, construction of addition No 3 to headerhouse at CEF; Canadian 
Comstock Co Ltd, installation of standby steam main & alterations to existing piping in 
tunnel at Tunney’s Pasture; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Finance bldg, Tunney’s Pasture. Owen Sount Ont: The McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Port Stanley Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging; Russell Construction Co 
Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. South Baymouth Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging 
Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: Redfern Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Meanook Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall, storage & 
implement bldg, etc, Dominion Observatory Station. Fraser River B C: The British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging at Annieville Channel & channels 
opposite Searle Elevator & Pacific Coast terminals. Gundersons’ Slough B C: Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, renewal of approach & float. Nanawmo B C:; Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port Alberni B C: McLellan Contracting Co Ltd, 
bulkhead repairs. Port Hardy B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co, wharf repairs. Stewart B C: 
Skeena River Pile Driving Co, construction of boat landing. Vancouver B C: B C Marine 
Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, *overhauling of Dredge PWD No 322 & Tug Keluck. 
North Vancouver B C: Burrard Drydock Co Ltd, *overhauling of Dredge PWD No 303. 
Wyclees Lagoon B C: lL K Creelman Co Ltd, *dredging. Yellowknife N W T: J B 
Lundstrom & Hiner Broten, wharf extension. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Metropole Electric Inc, supply & installation of electrical 
system at St Lambert Lock; Metropole Electric Inc, supply & installation of electric 
substations at St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & Beauharnois Locks & St Louis & 
Valleyfield bridges. Kingston Ont: Kingston Shipyards, supply of steel flat scows at 
Beauharnois Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Margaree Island N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, construction of dwelling & oil storage 
shed & demolition work. Dorval Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport; Canamount Construction Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg at 
airport; J R Robillard Ltee, alterations & additions to Trans-Atlantic Terminal Bldg. 
Quebec Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *construction of twin screw. diesel sounding 
vessel. Riviere du Lowp Que: Lewis Brothers Asphalt Paving Ltd, airport development. 
Saguenay Que: Jean-Joseph Riverin Ltee, additional development at airport. Kenora 
Ont: Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities; P G 
Wallin, construction of VHF omni range bldg & related work. Lumsden Sask: Donald 
Kk Forbes, *construction of access roads to VOR & NDB sites. Regina Sask: Stafford 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg, omni range bldg & related work. 
Carmanah Point B C: A V Richardson Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition work. 
Pine Island B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition work. 
Port Hardy B C: Blackham’s Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Coral 
Harbour N W T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of lighting facilities at airport. 


Fewer new dwelling units were started 
or completed in the first five months of 
this year than last, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. 

Number of units in various stages of 
construction at the end of May was also 
smaller than a year earlier. 


Starts declined to 27,602 units from 
40,798; completions fell to 39,253 from 
44,441; and the number of units under 
construction at May 31 dropped to 57,483 
from 74,033. 


In the United States, non-farm housing 
starts rose more than seasonally to 102,000 
units in May, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, has 
reported. 

The May figure, however, was the lowest 
for that month since 1951. It was down 
10 per cent from a year earlier. 

At the close of.the first five months, 
starts totalled 405,800 units, about 15 per 
cent below the comparable 1956 figure. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 988) 


accordance with the ASME Unfired Pressure 
Vessels Code with separate drawings and 
specifications submitted for each diameter 
and pressure. Those of lesser diameter, if to 
operate at not more than 30 p.s.i., need not 
be of registered design. 


All expansion tanks are to be constructed 
of not less than number 10 US. gauge 
material which may be CSA G40 or ASTM 
283C or the equivalent as a minimum 
requirement. Welded tanks are to be fabri- 
cated by welders qualified in accordance 
with the regulations. 


Tanks over 380 inches in diameter must 
be built under shop inspection, and the 
hydrostatic test pressure must be one and 
one-half times the design pressure. Tanks 
30 inches and under in diameter may be 
built without shop inspection, in which case 
the hydrostatic test pressure must be twice 
the design pressure. If constructed in 
accordance with a registered design, expan- 
sion tanks are to be stamped in the 
prescribed manner, with the manufacturer 
submitting an affidavit for every tank. 


a 
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Consumer Price Index, July 1957 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.2 per cent from 1216 to 121.9 
between June and July 1957, to stand 2.9 
per cent above the July 1956 index of 
118.5*. The rise resulted mainly from a 
higher food index, with increases in both 
shelter and household operation also con- 
tributing. 

Clothing was unchanged, continuing the 
long period during which this group has 
shown almost no movement. Other com- 
modities and services were also unchanged, 
the first month since December 1955 that 
this group has not registered some upward 
movement. 

The increase in the food index from 
117.7 to 1182 was largely attributable to 
seasonal items, as prices eased for canned 
vegetables, sugar, coffee and jam. Price 
increases for eggs, potatoes, most other 
fresh vegetables and fruits, and pork 
proved more important than the scattered 
_ price decreases. 

Shelter moved from 1384.8 to 135.1 on 
the strength of increases for both rents 
and home-ownership, the latter reflecting 
continued price increases in residential 
building materials and wage rates. 

Higher prices for appliances, together 
with increases for items of furniture, house- 
* hold equipment and domestic help, moved 
the household operation index from 119.1 
to 119.6. 

Scattered changes in clothing left the 
total index at 108.4. Price increases were 
reported for women’s hosiery but there 
were reductions in some items of children’s 
wear. 

Small increases for newspapers, prepaid 
' health care and some personal care items 
were balanced by somewhat lower prices 
for new passenger cars and gasoline as the 
other commodities and services index was 
unchanged at 126.5. 

Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 114.4, shelter 132.7, clothing 108.6, 
household operation 116.7, and other com- 
modities and services 121.1. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1957 


Eight of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes (1949=100) were higher be- 
tween May and June 1957*. Increases 
ranged from 0.1 per cent in Saint John 
to 0.8 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina. The 
Halifax index was unchanged, while that 
for Vancouver declined 0.4 per cent. 


A number of foods were higher in most 
cities, notably beef, pork, veal, lamb, 
fresh fruits and vegetables and corn flakes. 
Prices were’ generally lower for eggs, pota- 
toes, coffee, tea, fresh tomatoes and some 
canned vegetables. Increases were reported 
in a number of the regional cities for shoe 
repairs, inter-urban bus fares, pharmaceu- 
ticals and some personal care items. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Saskatoon-Regina +0.9 to 118.8; 
Montreal +0.8 to 121.5; Ottawa +04 to 
123.2; Winnipeg +0.4 to 119.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.3 to 1184; St. John’s +0.2 to 
109.5+; Toronto +0.2 to 125.2; Saint John 
+0.1 to 122.0; Vancouver —0.5 to 121.5. 
Halifax remained unchanged at 119.1. 


Wholesale Prices, June 1957 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) remained unchanged at 
228.0 between May and June. This is the 
same level as December last year, and 0.7 
per cent higher than in June 1956. 


Of the three component groups that moved 
up from May, only animal products showed 
a significant increase. Mainly responsible 
for the 1.9-per-cent upward movement of 
animal products were higher prices for 
hides and leather; fresh milk in Montreal, 
Vancouver and Victoria; evaporated milk; 
eggs in most centres; and all livestock and 
fresh meats, with the exception of beef 
and poultry. 

Increased prices for steel scrap moved 
the iron products group slightly higher 
from 252.6 to 253.1. Non-metallic minerals 
increased fractionally from 188.8 to 188.9. 


Decreases recorded in four of the five 
remaining groups were less than 1 per 
cent, with the exception of non-ferrous 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Indes 1949=100 


= 


100 & 


1951 1952 


metals, which declined 2.8 per cent from 
1804 to 176.3. In vegetable products, 
prices were lower for potatoes, oranges, 
vegetable oils, sugar, hay and most grains; 
these decreases slightly outweighed higher 
prices for raw rubber, molasses, coffee and 
cocoa products, to move the index down 
0.5 per cent. 


Lower prices for copper sulphate, wood 
alcohol and paint materials contributed to 
the slight decrease of 0.3 per cent in 
chemical products, while in wood products 
the fractional decline of 0.1 per cent 
resulted from decreased prices of mer- 
chantable spruce outweighing increased 
prices for. cedar bevel siding. Textile 
products remained unchanged at 287.1. 


The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets was slightly higher in 
June at 208.4 compared with 2064 for May, 
as opposing movements were evidenced by 
the two major component groups. Animal 
products advanced 2.7 per cent from 2553 
to 262.2 while the field products index 
declined 1.8 per cent from 157.5 to 1546. 
Regional composite indexes both showed 
improvement, with the eastern index rising 


Index 1949=100 


10 


from 223.0 to 224.2 and the western series 
from 189.8 to 192.6. 


The index of residential building ma- 
terial prices at 294.3 in June was almost 
unchanged from 294.5 in May, and the 
index of non-residential building materials 
prices (1949=100) moved down slightly 
from 130.2 to 129.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1957 | 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose to a new high—the 
tenth in a row—between mid-May and mid- 
June, climbing 0.5 per cent from 119.6 to 
120.2. Since March 1956, the index has 
risen in every month but one for a total 
rise of 4.8 per cent over that period. 


Three-quarters of the latest increase was 
the result of higher food costs. 


U.K Index of Retail Prices, May 1957 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 1956=100) increased slightly 
from 104.5 to 104.6 between mid-April and 
mid-May. At the beginning of the year 
the index stood at 104.4. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


June 1957 


During June 1957, there were 43 strikes 
in existence, 20 of which began during the 
month. These strikes involved a total of 
almost 18,400 workers and resulted in time 
loss of more than 220,000 man-days. The 
time loss for June was greater than that 
reported in any month this year and close 
to 50 per cent above the figure for May. 
The figure was also greatly in excess of 
the 78,000 days time loss reported for 
June 1956. 


The important contributors to the in- 
creased time loss were strikes at the plant 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada in 
Arvida, at Lever Brothers Limited in 
Toronto, and the general work stoppage of 
fishermen on the coast of British Columbia. 
All these strikes involved large numbers of 
workers. 


During the month, however, settlements 
were reported in 21 strikes involving some 
4,300 workers. None of these strikes con- 
tributed greatly to the total time loss in 
June, but during the total time they were 
in effect, they accounted for some 53,800 
days of time loss. 


The strikes that began during the month 
were relatively small and involved fewer 
than 7,500 workers. These 20 work 
stoppages accounted for fewer than 43,000 
man-days of the time loss during the 
month. The 23 strikes that were in pro- 
gress prior to June and not settled during 
the month accounted for most of the 
time loss during the period. 


In Table G-1 at the back of this issue, 
comparisons are made between the num- 
bers of strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the first six months of this year 
and during the same months of last year. 
The approximate number of workers in- 
‘volved in these stoppages and the time 
loss resulting from them are also com- 
pared on a monthly basis. The number of 
strikes and lockouts beginning during each 
month is also shown. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with 
the stoppages in existence during June 
1957. Individual stoppages are listed by 


industry and by date, showing the workers 
involved, the time lost, the major issues 
involved, and the main terms of settle- 
ment where applicable. 


United Kingdom, 1956 


Work stoppages in the United Kingdom 
caused by industrial disputes totalled 2,654 
in 1956. Of these, 2,648 began in 1956 while 
six were begun in 1955 and continued into 
1956. / 


Workers involved by stoppages in prog- 
ress in 1956 totalled nearly 508,000. Of 
these, about 43,000 were indirectly involved. 
In the previous year nearly 671,000 workers 
were involved in work stoppages. 

Total number of workdays lost in 1956 
due to stoppages in progress was 2,083,000, 
compared with 3,781,000 lost in 1955. 

The number of workers involved in all 
stoppages in progress during the year repre- 
sented less than 2 per cent of the total 
number of employees in civil employment. 
Loss of time for each of the workers 
involved averaged about five working days 
during the year. 


United States, June 1957 


Fewer workers and fewer man-days of 
idleness resulted in the United States from 
labour-management disputes in the first 
six months of 1957 than in any postwar 
period, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The number of strikes was below the 
first six months of any year since World 
War II, except 1948 and 1954. There were 
an estimated 2,075 strikes in the first half 
of 1957, which idled 744,000 persons for 
7,570,000 man-days. 

There was a decline in the number of 
strikes and strikers in June, but idleness 
remained at the May level, 1.85 million 
man-days. This was below the June 1956 
figure but there were more stoppages. Some 
220,000 workers were idled by 600 strikes, 
400 of which began in June, and idled 
140,000 workers. 
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Publications Recently Received . 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 


List No. 108 


Annual Reports 

1. AMERICAN Lasor Epucation SEsRVICE. 
Report for the year 1956. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 10: 

2. AusTRALIA. Pusiic Service Boarp. 
Thirty-Second Report on the Public Service 
of the Commonwealth, 1955-56. Canberra, 
Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 36. 

3. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY 
Boarp. Report by the Australian Stevedor- 
ing Industry Authority on the Operations 
of Australian Stevedoring Industry Board 
during the Year ended 30th June, 1956. 
Sydney, 1957. Pp. 47. 

4, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABouUR. CANA- 
DIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. Report 
of the Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training for the Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 19. 

5. CmenTRAL Morteace AND Housine Cor- 
PORATION. Annual Report, 1956. Ottawa, 1957. 
Pp. 48. 

6. Crvin , Service CumricaL ASSOCIATION. 
Fifty-Fourth Annual Report, 1956. London, 
1956. 2 Volumes. 

7. InpIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION Con- 
cress. A Brief Review of the Eighth Annual 
Session, May 1956. New Delhi, 1956. Pp. 134. 

8. JAPAN. Ministry or Lasor. Division 
or Lasor STATISTICS AND ResparcH. Year 
Book of Labor Statistics, 1966. Tokyo, 
1956? Pp. 426. 

9. ManitopA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 81st, 1956. Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 65. 

10. Mantropa. DrparTMENT oF LAsouR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1956. Win- 
nipeg, 1956. Pp. 67. 

11. Maniropa ProviNctIAL FEDERATION OF 
Lasor. Report of Proceedings Second Annual 
Convention held in .... Winnipeg, Novem- 
ber 3rd, 4th, 1956. Winnipeg, 1956. Pp. 46. 
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12. New Brunswick. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND SociaL SERVICES. SoctaL SpRv- 
ices Brancu. Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended March 31st, 1956. Fredericton, 
1956. Pp. 60. 


13. New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division oF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Injury Rates in New York State 
Industries, 1955. New York, 1956. Pp. 55. 


14, New ZmaLanp. CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
DEPARTMENT. Report on the Industrial 
Accidents Statistics of New Zealand for the 
Year 1954. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1956. Pp. 64. 


15. SourH Arrica. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Year ended 31st December, 
1954, with which are included the Reports 
of the Wage Board and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commissioner. Pretoria, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 79. 


16. Unrtep Nations. Economic Commis- 
SION FOR Hurope. Annual Bulletin of Trans- 
port Statistics for Europe, 1955. Geneva, 
1956. Pp. 102. 


(17. US. Department or Lazor. Forty- 
Third Annual Report, 1965. Washington, 
CP. Or elo5 (cep 96: 


18. U.S. INTERSTATE CoMMERCE CoMMIS- 
SION, BuREAU OF TRANSPORT EiCONOMICS AND 
Sratistics. Accident Bulletin No. 123. Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Accidents on Steam 
Railways in the United States Subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, Calendar 
Year 1954. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 95. 


19. U.S. Nationa SciENcE FouNDATION. 
Sixth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 189. 


20. U.S. Rattroap RETIREMENT Boarp. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1966. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
Pp. 181. 


21. Wisconsin. State BoarD or Voca- 
TIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION. VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION Division. Vocational Re- 
habilitation Annual Report, 1956. Madison, 
1956. Pp. 14. 


22. WorKERS’ EpucaTionaL ASSOCIATION 
(Great Britain). Annual Report, Statement 
of Accounts, and Statistical Tables for the 
Period ist June, 1955 to 31 July, 1956. 
London, 1957. Pp. 90. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


23. CAMPBELL, IAN. Employment for the 
Handicapped Today, by Ian Campbell, 
Noel Meilleur and A. G. Wilson. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1956. Pp. 4. 


24. CAMPBELL, IAN. A Report on the 
Rehabihtation of the Disabled. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1956. Pp. 4. 


25. Carver, Betis. Visiting Homemakers. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. Pp. 3. 


26. CHAantT, Dovucuas. Safety is Every- 
body’s Business. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 
1956. Pp. 4. 


27. Durrert, WautTER. Professional Man- 
power im Canada. Walter Duffett inter- 
viewed by G. G. Blackburn. Ottawa, Dept. 
of Labour, 1956. Pp. 5. 


28. Monvacus, J. T. Labour Organization 
m Canada. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. 
Pp. 4. 


29. Morrison, G. M. The Demand for 
Unwersity Graduates, by G. M. Morrison 
and G. G. Blackburn. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1956. Pp. 4. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


The following seven studies were prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 


30. Barper, CLARENCE Lyte. The Cana- 
dian Electrical Manufacturing Industry. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 87. 

Contents: Growth and Development of the 
Industry. Labour Force, Equipment and 
Technology. The Canadian Market for Elec- 
trical Apparatus. The Export Market for 
Canadian Electrical Apparatus. Prospective 
Developments. Summary and Conclusions. 


31, CANADIAN BANK or Commerce. Indus- 
trial Concentration; a Study of Industrial 
Patterns in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 62. 

The report concludes that: an anti-trust 
policy is necessary to protect the public 
interest; anti-trust policy should be flexible; 
and the Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission should set forth standards for defin- 

ing monopolistic practices. 


382. Morean, Lucy. The Canadian Pri- 
mary Iron and Steel Industry. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 104. 

Contents: Definition and Description of the 
Industry. Relative Size and Importance of 
the Industry. Growth of the Industry before 
World War II. Wartime and Postwar 
Growth. The Role of Imports. Costs and 
Productivity. Profits and Prices. Freight 
Costs. The Tariff. Overseas Competition. 
Factors affecting Steel Expansion. The 
Longer-Term Outlook. 


33. Sun Lire AssurANce CoMPANY oF 
Canapa. The Canadian Automotive Indus- 
try. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 119. 


Contents: Development of the Canadian 
Automotive Industry. The Demand for Motor 
Vehicles. The Position of the Industry Today. 
Trends in Prices and Costs. The Outlook: 
1960-1980. 


34. Urwick, Curriz Limitep. The Cana- 
dian Industrial Machinery Industry. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 31. 


Partial Contents: Size and Location of 
Firms. Products Made. Ownership and Con- 
trol. Employment and Wages. The Domes- 
tic Market. The Export Market. Factors 
affecting the Trading Position. Efficiency of 
Operations. Class of Labour employed. Capi- 
tal Investment. Research and Development. 
Future Prospects for the Industry. 


35. Urwick, Curriz Limitep. The Nova 
Scotia Coal Industry. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 34. 


A study of the part of the Nova Scotia 
coal industry controlled by the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company Limited and 
Dominion Coal Company Limited. These two 
companies account for over 90% of the total 
output of the coal industry in Nova Scotia. 


36. Woops (J. D.) AND Gorpon, LimitTep, 
Toronto. The Canadian Agricultural Ma- 
chinery Industry. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. Pp. 47. 

The report concludes “... We do not 
believe any large future expansion of the 
industry should be anticipated in Canada. 
The advantages to be gained through the use 
of large specialized plants, combined with 
the advantage in the geographical location 
of these plants in the United States to serve 
approximately 75% of the combined Cana- 
dian-United States market appears to more 
than offset any factors favouring extensive 
expansion in Canada.” 


Canadian Occupational Monographs 


87. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMiIcs AND RESEARCH BrANcH. Careers 
in Construction. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 40. 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMiIc AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Careers 
in Natural Science and Engineering. Rev. 
ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 65. 


39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EcoNoMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Motor 
Vehicle Mechanic. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 28. 


40, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EconoMIcs AND REesearcH BraNcH. Painter 
(Construction and Maintenance). Rey. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 12. 


41. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BrancH. Plum- 
ber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. Rev. 
ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 20. 
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42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResgarcH BrancH. Print- 
ing Trades. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1957. Pp. 40. 


Civil Service 


43. AprAmMoviTz, Mosrs. The Growth of 
Public Employment in Great Britain, by 
Moses Abramovitz and Vera F. Eliasberg. 
A Study by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 151. 

Surveys major developments in growth of 
the British government from 1890 to 1950 in 
terms of the number of people employed, 
etc. Includes a comparison of some of the 


trends in the size ot government in Great 
Britain with those in the United States. 


44. U.S. Crvm Service Commission. The 


Government Personnel System; a Guide for 
Federal Executives and Supervisors. Rev. 
ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1956, i.e. 1957. 


Pps, 26: 


Partial Contents: The Personnel System in 
Operation: Setting up the Job; Pay; Filling 


a Civil Service Job; Career-conditioned 
Appointment; Transter; Reassignment; Pro- 
motion; Reinstatement. The Employee on 


the Job: Orientation and Training; Com- 
munications; Employee Groups; Conduct and 
Discipline; Employee Problems and Griev- 


ances; Performance Evaluation; Incentive 
Awards; Leave; Firing; Reducing Staff; 
Group Life Insurance. Retirement. Organiza- 
tion for Personnel Administration: The 
Agency Personnel Office. The Civil Service 
Commission. 

Conferences 


45. CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
Waite Cotztar Worker, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1956. Labor looks at the White Collar 
Worker. Proceedings of Conference (held 
on December 13 and 14, 1956)... Washing- 
ton, Industrial Union Dept. AFL-CIO, 1957. 
Pp. 79. 

The following gave addresses to the Con- 
ference: George Meany, Walter Reuther, 
James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, Indus- 
trial Union Dept., AFL-CIO, William F. 
Schnitzler, Secretary- Treasurer, AFL-CIO, 
and Nelson Cruikshank, Director, Dept. of 
Social Security, AFL -CIO. The following 
papers were given followed by a discussion 
on each: Today’s White Collar Worker, by 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director of Research, 
AFL-CIO; The Wilting White Collar, by 
Louis McKinstry of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association; How will Automation 
affect the White-Collar Worker? by Allen 
V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of 
Standards; and, the Answer for the White- 
Collar Worker, by John W. Livingston, 
Director of Organization, AFL-CIO. 


46. INTERNATIONAL LasourR CONFERENCE. 
39TH, GENEVA, 1956. Record of Proceedings. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1956. 
Pp. 818. 
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47. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
Women. Report of the Thirty-Third... 
Conference...held at London on April 10, 
11 and 12, 1956. London, The Labour 
Party, 1956. Pp. 56. 


48. New ZEALAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Minutes and Report of Proceedings of the 
Nineteenth Annual Conference held in... 
Wellington, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 1956. Wellington, 
1956. Pp. 95. 


Economic Conditions 

49. CanapA.. Bureau oF Statistics. Na- 
tional Accounts Income and Expenditure, 
1950-1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pps: 


50. EASTERBROOK, WILLIAM THoMas. Ciana- 
dian Economic History, by W. T. Easter- 
brook and Hugh G. J. Aitken. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1956. Pp. 606. 

The authors pean with the voyage of 
John Cabot from Bristol to Newfoundland 
in 1497 and continue to the 1950’s. Among 
the topics dealt with are the early fur 
trade, railroads, money and banking in the 
Canadian economy, the wheat trade, labor 
and labor organizations and investment and 
trade. 

51. U.S. Coneress. Jorint CoMMITTEB 
ON THE Economic Report. January 1957 
Economic Report of the President. Hear- 
ings before the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, Highty-fifth 
Congress, First Session pursuant to Sec. 6(a) 
of Public Law 304 (79th Congress) Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 792. 


Hearings held from January 28th to 
February 6th, 1957. 


Insurance 


52. Instirute or Lire Insurance, NEw 
York. Summary of Information on: Group 
Accident and Sickness Insurance for Em- 
ployees. New York, 1956. Pp. 7. 


53. Institute oF Lire INSURANCE, NEW 
York. Summary of Information on: Group 
Life Insurance for Employees. New York, 
1956. Pp. 7. 


54. Institute or Lire INsuRANCE, NEW’ 
York. Summary of Information on: The 
Insured Pension Plan for Employees. New - 
Work, 1956:0bpaad. 


International Agencies 


55. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS. INFORMATION Division. Canada 
and the International Labour Organization. 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 4. 


56. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs. INFORMATION Division. Canada’s 
Contributions to United Nations. Ottawa, 
1957. Pp. 5. 


57. ORGANIZATION FOR HUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-oPpERATION. Rules of Procedure of the 
Organization. September 1956. Paris, 1956. 
Pp. 65. 


Labouring Classes 


58. CALIFORNIA. UNIvEeRSITY. HELLER Com- 
MITTEB FOR RESEARCH IN SociAL Economics. 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income 
Levels; Prices for the San Francisco Bay 
Area, September 1956. Family of a Salaried 
Jumor Professional and Executive Worker; 
Family of a Wage Earner. Issued by the 
Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, University of California, Emily 
H. Huntington, chairman (and others). 
Berkeley, 1957. Pp. 88. 


59. Curtis, C. H. Labour Arbitration 
Procedures; a Study of the Procedures 
followed in the Arbitration of Union- 
Management Disputes in the Manufacturing 
Industries of Ontario. Kingston, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. 90. 

This study “... is particularly interested 
in finding out how the parties actually carry 
out arbitration, what procedures they follow, 
and what their common practices are.” 

Partial Contents: The Nature of Arbitra- 
tion. The Provision for Arbitration in Col- 
lective Agreements. Procedures leading to 
the Appointment of the Arbitrator. The Arbi- 
tration Hearing. The Arbitrator’s Award. 

60. RusseLi, Rex C., Comp. The “Revolt 
of the Field” in Lincolnshire; the Origins 
and Early History of Farm-Workers’ Trade 
Unions. Louth? Eng. Lincolnshire County 
Committee, National Union of Agricultural 
Workers, 1956? Pp. 168. 

A history of English farm-workers’ trade 
unions in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

61. ScHanrer, WILLFRIED. The Unions and 
Productivity; Practical Experience and 
Training in Western Germany. Paris, 
O.E.E.C., n.d., 1957? Pp. 38. 

Points out that the West German trade 
unions are training their members to take 
an effective part on works councils and thus 
are helping the workers to feel that they are 
participating more actively in production. 


Wages and Hours 


62. Harper, Froyp ArtHur. Why Wages 
rise. Irvyington-on-Hudson, N.Y., Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, inec., 1957. 
Pp. 124. 

The author’s thesis is that money wages in 
the U.S. have increased because of increased 
production and inflation. 

63. New York (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Division or RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
tics. Wages and Hours in All-Year Hotels 
in New York State, January 1956. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 47. 


64. Printine INpustry Parity CoMMITTER 
FOR MONTREAL AND District. Distribution of 
Employees according to Wage Rates paid 
Period: May, 1956. Montreal, 1956. Pp. 9. 


65. Printing INpustry Pariry CoMMITTEE 
FOR MontrEAL AND District. Hourly Wages 
Rates paid m the Printing Industry in the 
Montreal area as at May 81st, 1966. Mont- 
real, 1956. Pp. 14. 


Women — Employment 


66. EprrortAL ResnarcH Reports. Women’s 
Place in the Economy, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 105-121. 


Deals with wages and labor legislation per- 
taining to women workers and suggests pos- 
sible future for women workers in fields 
where a shortage of labor exists. 


67. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Job Horizons 
for the ‘College Woman. Washington, 
GP. Orw195651.e, 1957. Pp. be. 


Chapter 1 contains some suggestions for 
careers in accounting, administrative work, 
banking, civil service, engineering, health 
services, home economics, insurance, library 
science, mathematics and statistics, music, 
physical sciences, real estate, secretarial 
work, social work, teaching, and writing and 
editing. Chapter 2 outlines job-finding tech- 
niques. Chapter 3 discusses some practical 
considerations. Chapter 4 contains a survey 
of occupations of employed women. 


68. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE (WykoFF). The 
College Girl looks ahead to Her Career 
Opportunities. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 
1956. “Pps 272: 


Tells briefly about some occupations avail- 
able to women college graduates. Includes 
information on openings for homemakers, 
educators, secretaries and other clerical 
workers, musicians, artists, actresses, social 
and religious workers and counselors, home 
economists, writers, éditors, linguists, librar- 
ians, occupations in business, government 
workers, politicians, and lawyers, social 
scientists, natural scientists, engineers, archi- 
tects and occupations in transportation and 
broadcasting. 


Miscellaneous 


69. CanapA. BuREAU oF STATISTICS. Awards 
for Graduate Study and Research, 1967. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 158. 


70. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs. INFORMATION Division. Canada’s 
Post-War Financial Assistance Abroad. 


Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 4. 


71. CANADIAN PouiticaL Scipnce ASssoctIA- 
tion. The Role of Statistics in the For- 
mulation of Policy by Business. Proceedings 
of a Symposium held at. the 26th Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Political Science 
Association. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1954. Pp. 88. 
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72. Fraser, (Sir) IAN, ed. Conquest of 
Disability; Inspiring Accounts of Courage, 
Fortitude, and Adaptability in conquering 
Grave Physical Handicaps. New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. 224. 

Personal accounts by people who have 
conquered such physical handicaps as color 
blindness, blindness, polio, deafness, spinal 
injuries, amputations, etc. Contributors in- 
clude General Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, 
St. John Ervine, the author, and Douglas 
Bader, et al. 


73. NimpeL, BENJAMIN W. Motion and 
Time Study; an Introduction to Methods, 
Time Study, and Wage Payment. Home- 
wood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1955. Pp. 433. 


Discusses “the place of the methods, time 
study, and wage payment function in indus- 
try, describing the techniques used to conduct 
proved methods programs that will result 
in substantial savings in labor and material 
for any type of business. The author presents 
accepted and proved techniques of work 
measurement and outlines the many helpful 
controls made possible after fair time 
standards have been developed. The require- 
ments and methods of installation of sound 
wage payment plans are discussed in detail.” 


74. SoLoveYTcHIK, Grorce. Benelux. To- 
ronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1956. Pp. 24. 

Brief history of the Benelux economic 


union between Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
burg. 


Report on Training, Recruitment of Skilled Manpower Now Available 


A report on a survey of the training 
of skilled manpower in Canada, conducted 
by the Department’s Economics and 
Research Branch, has just been published. 
Its title is Training and Recrwtment of 
Skilled Tradesmen in Selected Industries 
in Canada 1951-1956. 

In the survey it- was found that in 1956 
organized trade training programs were 
concentrated mainly in the manufacturing 
group of industries. These industries con- 
tained 89 per cent of the establishments 
which had such programs in four industrial 
groups, the other three groups being mining, 
transportation and communication, and 
public utilities. Of the total number of 
persons being trained’ under these plans, 
manufacturing accounted for 80 per cent. 

But since manufacturing accounted for 
6,187 out of the 7,360 establishments in the 
survey, the preponderance of establish- 
ments with training programs in the manu- 
facturing industries was due to the size of 
the group rather than to any special 
attention being given to organized training 
in those industries. Moreover the estab- 


Labour Day Messages 


(Continued from page 981) 

Canada can be proud of its workers, who 
are among the best in the world. And this 
pride should not be expressed solely in 
words. Those who make such an important 
contribution to our prosperity should be 
enabled to share in that prosperity. 

During the labour year beginning today, 
I hope that we may pass through a deci- 
sive stage, in Canada, in the field of social 
security—health insurance in particular— 
economic stabilization and the struggle 
against unemployment. I also hope for 
effective recognition and protection of: the 
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lishments in manufacturing which had such 
programs were found to be concentrated 
mainly in three industries; printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied industries; transportation 
equipment; and iron and steel products. 

The industry with the highest proportion 
of establishments running training programs 
was public utilities, the percentage there 
being 34, compared with 29 per cent in 
manufacturing. The percentage of manufac- 
turing establishments carrying on organized 
training programs was higher in the larger 
than in the smaller establishments. 

In 1956, 90 per cent of all establishments 
which had apprenticeship training in the 
four industry groups surveyed and 81 per 
cent of all apprentices in these groups 
were in manufacturing. However, only 25 
per cent of the establishments in manufac- 
turing had apprenticeship training. The 
proportion of establishments with such pro- 
grams was lower in the other three industry 
groups. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer at a price of 25 
cents each. 


right of association and the exercise of 
that right, so that the workers may never 
again have to live through such difficult 
hours as they have seen in Murdochville. 
The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, which has been fighting for 
social justice for more than 30 years, will 
do its share in the pursuit of these objec- 
tives. 

To all workers, men and women, and 
to their families, I wish to express, on 
behalf of the CCCL, most friendly greet- 
ings, deepest admiration, and my best 
wishes on the occasion of Labour Day. 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 18, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


PEST 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. 
N.B. 
The Labour Force 

IS GUNS ORES See ares isclvia are ie free scieeine sie 01 5, 881 112 444 1,640 
Wioricutbtiralises:  cseses «once saeeuiees 776 % 49 181 
INOmeA GC TICHIDUTAL 5, c1stets < os0.0'sin,srs cae 5,105 110 395 1,459 
Malesrermmnnet re hitscr ls. oicos4scleik c seeine bees 4,474 91 348 1,275 
POTIGUIGUT AD eh nyekivis-cle.c Seeiclse a cnisce viacoe 737 = 46 178 
NoneAoriculturall... 22 20s. as eee wee 3, (37 90 302 1,097 
Berries ee errs cin ae aie eseleier a tonite ee siec.ae Se 1,407 21 96 365 

DNTPS GRATING TLE Re Ge ee eee ee 39 he fe 
INOH=APTICULSUTAL 2... cc caeusecveccssc 1,368 20 93 362 
UR ADEA GENE ie, oia tals ote ictg erase bisiwie aiatava ee 5, 881 112 444 1,640 
120) PCE Ae ASRS GEE ESRD EES 545 15 43 195 
ADA! SIE OUR Oe CE TCC 743 17 57 235 
Be MOAT oc ole cise ais sg.alcie arco eine wees 2,709 51 195 755 
A= ARV GALS sic eve dceis.s sfsieisiainie sin lalsiess sails 1, 648 27 127 406 
6D years and OVEr......0000..s.nseeee 236 * 22 49 

Persons with Jobs 
Alllstatus StOupe. «see scteccte ye ecco acces 5, 687 104 413 1,569 
NCIS MAE oye ooo avers a ace evesecave dieu 4,302 84 319 1211 
NG IaT IOS Ios, eisvocte cates seec aha den 1,385 20 94 358 
FAO TEOUUDUTALs. -.nc.aciis oe os nantes 773 » 49 180 
Non=Alpricultural). 06.22 oc cee ceeds vee 4,914 102 364 1,389 
Paid Worker........ FO. TSG CCI. 4,459 89 320 1, 251 
Vet seer acres csottes<icintiass asegven sia 3,202 (6) 239 916 
REISTINENGS eae ccnucic claiaicterioete care sea sis es L257 18 81 335 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
VOU Sexesieractae care feleccieid atte eioraserseidveselets 194 x 31 71 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

POLMme kes teen ities sh eas ticis)«/otiereayeeerecels 5, 087 151 453 1,472 
(MEtemNee enone soe vert c ceases ed 977 45 93 257 
Era TUL ee oh Ss eis se.e\s ea! ola) Seal merle tatol® 4,110 106 360 1,215 


* Less than 10,000. 
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Ont. 


15 


905 
180 
725 


B.C. 


16 


473 
108 
365 
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TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended 
May 18, 1957 April 20, 1957 
Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time Total | Full-Time 
Work (!) Work (') 
Total looking for Work. qosses se Welersisiietele eis 208 195 321 805 
Without: Jobs \cc..)are tere cotter iotee elertees oats 194 183 306 292 
Under. 1 month’. 495.,.1.2,.14osaeeeeSe 55 _ 76 _ 
1 3 months nc cecsesvercst oe eee sere sere 68 _ 108 _ 
4— 6 months! o.). aemeniee onions iar eit 51 — 102 —_ 
712 MONA. oc). an ve en reno eee 15 _ 12 — 
13—18 mionths.% ..sos sais cen seem = _ é = 
19--anid OVer V.sSon-. he scipanteen entree * _ ys _ 
Worked 2. nesiticclcccas cle trae eee 14 12 15 13 
1=14 hours: Seabee eee eee * Z ts ‘s 
15 =84 hoursin san cavers acceso ar 10 - 11 bi 


Week Ended 
May 19, 1956 
Seeking 
Total | Full-Time 
Work () 
181 170 
165 156 
43 _ 
59 _ 
42 _ 
14 — 
* = 
* uns 
16 14 
* x 
Il 10 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—tLabour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of. Statistics 


: Utilities, 

re a ga sueport- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- pon 

Fishing, facturing tion Rgnenah 

Trapping, Sic ners 
Mining DAES) 
Trade 

1940 A-veragevchss cnet 49 214 47 169 
1950 Averages), ..acceiees 55 231 47 180 
1951 Average........0.0.-0. 72 272 52 208 
1952 Averages. .cc.ccas nets. 76 303 63 233 
1953 Average aoe 73 329 70 252 
1954 Average.............4. 73 323 69 261 
1955 Average.............05 77 342 78 278 
1956:Averages.p crime 87 379 93 307 
1966—May. 2ta.2 0.5. see 78 377 92 301 
June... seers 89 381 105 311 
JULY: Satis ents 95 382 105 317 
Angust,...0<canaeeren 98 382 108 319 
September........... 99 392 110 324 
Octobersic..J.0- wee 104 394 114 324 
November........... 98 397 101 325 
December............ 96 397 90 327 
1957—Januaryy.. <<< ss dees « 87 384 76 310 
February.ciss:.4inen 8&5 389 74 316 
March srs osetia 77 393 73 317 
Apriliiecenc ce, ees 73 395 82 324 
May ee ome eae. 8&6 398 95 330 


Finance, 
Services, 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 


Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
Income 
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Total 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,664,685. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcz: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Year and Month 


1949—Average................. 
1950—Average..............055 
1951—Average... oe 
1952—Average................. 
1953—Average................. 
1954—Average................. 
1955—Average................- 
1956—Average................. 


LODO —Alprse lsae i. lcs sib lele-nes « 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Aggregate] Average 
E teeth Weekly |Wagesand 

Payrolls | Salaries 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.5 106.0 104.4 
108.8 125.6 115.5 
111.6 140.3 126.0 
113.4 151.5 133.4 
109.9 151.3 137.1 
112.5 160.1 141.7 
120.1 180.5 149.4 
113.5 168.4 147.6 
115.2 172.3 148.8 
119.7 179.0 148.8 
124.2 187.6 150.3 
125.4 189.9 150.8 
125.7 191.0 151.3 
125.9 194.5 153.8 
126.2 195.4 154.2 
125.7 194.3 153.9 
121.4 180.3 148.0 
118.6 184.7 155.2 
118.1 185.8 156.8 
117.8 185.8 157.1 


Average 


Index Numbers 


Weekly 
Wages and| Employ- 


Salaries ment 
42.96 100.0 
44.84 100.9 
49.61 108.0 
54.13 109.3 
57.30 113.3 
58.88 107.7 
60.87 109.3 
64.18 4115.4 
63.43 113.4 
63.93 114.1 
63.93 115.4 
64.56 118.0 
64.77 117.9 
65.01 118.0 
66.07 118.6 
66.24 118.6 
66.11 118.0 
63.58 114.8 
66.66 115.1 
67.36 115.0 
67.50 115.3 


Aggregate| Average 
Weekly 


100.0 100.0 
106.2 105.1 
126.1 116.6 
139.7 127.6 
152.4 134.2 
150.0 138.6 
158.4 144.1 
175.5 151.2 
171.2 150.1 
174.2 151.7 
175.6 151.1 
180.6 152.1 
179.2 151.1 
180.1 151.7 
184.4 154.6 
185.9 155.9 
185.6 156.4 
Le 148.8 
182.0 157.3 
182.3 157.6 
184.2 158.9 


Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


43.97 
46.21 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, ( 8). Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 


92423—83 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries iar Dollars 


Area 


Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
(a) Provinces 

Newfoundland... sisi. ota. oes of Soeteeie ec reese: 107.1 115.1 117.7 61.22 60.76 55.96 
Prince Edward Island . <7. ..c.ma se. -teitiee asks tierineie. 97.6 95.5 105.7 52.02 51.65 46.43 
Nowa Scotia, ty vac cts -etemmehiriea airs ctehentneer create 94.8 97.8 95.2 56.48 56.35 52.19 
New Brunswick > sowda «ace sone setae meeps 100.4 103.3 102.0 58.99 59.03 54.97 
Quebec.) scead. clone Gain ene eee Bees 116.2 117.6 111.4 64.82 64.96 60.58 
Ontario. soa. spines ete wie hee newine oteeent aimee 121.3 120.9 116.7 69.96 69.64 66.14 
Manitobatc-. ajectn sees e omiee cee ee sin raaeie oe fees anere sie 106.0 106.1 102.9 62.47 62.78 59.67 
Saskatchewan 112.2 112.6 108.3 64.10 64.68 ¢ 60.01 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 143.9 144.2 134.4 69.38 69.79 65.33 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 118.8 115.9 113.2 73.23 72.84 68.65 
Canada... 4-4 eainstneincee Ger meats. 117.8 118.1 113.5 67.50 67.36 63,43 

(b) Metropolitan Areas 
SG. Jolin’ ao. arataycieraretece exesaqecnia unit startle er cisteteeierere geeeier 113.1 114.6 115.1 49.64 49.45 47.06 
Sydney. . seA 90.5 92.4 89.7 66.87 66.79 63.02 
Plalifax ods sects one eel ee cee Bae 118.3 120.4 117.6 54.77 54.83 51.76 
SaintiWohn aioe aat cece On see mee eo meee ae 109.9 112.2 109.1 55.68 52.80 51.93 
Quehees..b oBiin ce anbanee oR or re eeE REM eer 106.1 105.6 104.0 55.63 55.41 51.60 
Sherbrooke: | eopre «is ders asstereore-e oraseta pepe is eve tte een otsle 109.7 109.4 106.2 56.81 57.64 52.31 
Three Riversie hs..ctas an Boson aces roo ecieearo ere nae 112.8 112.0 108.8 62.78 63.00 58.06 
Drummondville sos ckeaec wens ores eee ier alin Ae aacioe 76.0 77.2 77.0 55.74 56.80 54.18 
Mon real 55389 ciec Ses cee cee ae eee teeta 122.0 120.8 115.3 65.41 65.21 61.82 
Ottawa— Hull oi. 3 .apcepecse ce cere tieeh ines 116.5 115.5 114.5 60.19 60.34 57.32 
Péterborought ss ia daccceansor cee nek eee eee 107.3 109.1 98.5 72.56 74.18 67.49 
Opliawa .ficte eee cece mocnee Loner oe 173.6 173.2 170.4 76.36 68.59 80.69 
Niagara Fa lsis.cicicseraccodiareanisjsiesoe chosstorsle inion tater 117.4 118.9 116.4 77.41 76.73 71.87 
St. Catharines... : cece sumine oles atn/eh te meee aaeectne 124.4 124.7 123.3 77.82 11.3 75.14 
Toronto iigeil 50 ARO ee Oeee een o cen tee ee 130.1 129.3 125.1 70.45 70.18 66.92 
Hamilton. e So5% coe s roeoee Oot io er ite Rian 113.8 113.7 110.0 73.71 73.92 68.85 
Brantford). 5... at Qa Ro eee ae 88.4 86.2 92.8 64.38 63.60 64.03 
Gallt.4 iStassne os thoese acne et Roe Eee eee 114.5 113.7 107.2 60.43 60.68 57.49 
Katoheners:s ccysyoe siccrsce'eeeto orcheccere tote te een cine eres 113.4 113.2 107.3 63.34 63.58 60.60 
Sud busy ai asictew achat ews close a rem te ethene 139.1 138.7 132.1 82.60 82.86 77.72 
Lomdoni 5... yore tan tranietic ons oingerl aire Sacto iter eee ane 119.4 118.7 115.3 63.66 63.11 60.81 
Sarnia...) jauacoutnes cee ee eee hee een 137.1 130.0 128.4 84.66 79.83 77.22 
Windsorses. Sone eterno ene 101.9 103.1 109.2 74.24 12.57, 72.68 
Sault Ste. Marie 132.9 129.8 119.8 83.86 84.50 77.34 
Ft. William—P¢. Arthur 103.6 104.0 103.0 67.92 67.57 63.74 
Winnipeg 103.4 103.0 102.3 60.04 59.70 56.96 
RG gina a. c-apsvesssacatatece nates een A oe oe at 111.56 112.6 110.2 60.96 61.18 57.57 
Saskatoon. 2..ososhaws/scnvaek mare ee weno Oe ee ihe 114.5 107.7 58.04 59.15 56.56 
Hidmonton).s ac.cceveeec ea ae nee eee Eee 169.3 167.2 156.7 64.79 64.99 60.84 
Coal par yee. terccr fo ene eee eee eee 153.8 153.1 143.2 64.80 64.34 61.37 
VANCOUVED on «1s. o0:-epseitteielobieios ori cemier eee eta ne 118.0 116.4 111.8 71.36 70.59 66.16 
Wi@tOrday fcis.s.:ajs abe-vin\v-sis deta eye hse Ree 116.9 117.9 116.0 65.67 64.55 61.22 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry - 

Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 

1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

Mining......... 123.3 124.7 117.3 82.55 83.28 76.16 
Metal mining. . 130.1 131.8 120.8 85.69 85.65 78.60 
(OC PUPAE oicte fe hint alae lcsnveh eke salecascnciel nnicigvesti@anietels 76.4 76.2 76.7 72.02 72.40 69.75 
Other metal 180.1 183.8 161.8 91.11 90.79 82.50 
(ee Sod ac od © Onc IDENERIE GO Ca EOD aEID oD Tae Reet Ieee 110.5 113.1 109.3 80.38 82.28 74.73 
CIM afer oe Gite tase Sib 's stotelete. ors wiche'alalgielelsis cision 61.8 64.3 69.1 60.07 62.67 59.11 
OWana natural cas. Wi bieist: olen eels < ow cies elses 289.7 292.7 240.9 96.33 98.11 89.39 
UNOHSENSDEU Peon sitar cjoiate c blcistellclaniceeleien’ Satie, sisials @ 131.7 127.7 126.3 73.95 74.34 69.39 
MTSU ENTS RR CUCATEEN Ss ces ais osac cts wil slate seis esate viele dia syelepesfeieia 115.3 115.0 113.4 69.86 69.29 66.02 
Hoodiand beverages... 22s. 0. v.cihease es cee pee es 99.5 99.6 99.4 62.40 61.96 59.37 
MSUNDLOUMLGUSH ee © oie rc,f sss 5s aemie's sliisa/eals cesses 116.7 117.0 118.9 71.18 70.66 69.97 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... Toe 72.8 71.8 58.34 57.95 53.16 
Grameen sproducts:... 060. osgss secs srecess cweas 100.9 103.0 101.7 65.05 64.02 62.31 
Bread and other bakery products............... 106.2 105.9 ¥ 106.9 59.03 58.26 56.05 
Bisotite and erackers. 2...) vic peie cele vsecsvees 89.6 87.5 91.3 51.14 50.42 46.28 
Distilled ‘and mialt TaQuors. ../.c6 ese ees coe cleeice ee 98.6 98.3 102.7 78.18 77.50 73.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ............0e..0.- 95.4 112.3 84.9 63.13 59.12 59.76 
bu Per pLOGUCta it 5. settles cals ccsiasles dxlsjnu. dieses 3 113.0 113.3 110.8 71.66 71.63 67.16 
eat Memprocduets ac erdeis fs oc vies se cces tantra a de oe 90.9 90.9 91.5 48.77 48.92 44.72 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.5 95.2 94.9 46.94 46.63 42.81 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 86.9 87.8 88.0 55.32 55.84 51.96 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. . ere 86.8 88.4 90.3 St. 05 52.94 49.10 
Woollenrco0ds os... cicen cess oes 7 72.7 73.6 73.3 52.74 53.13 50.11 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................0005- 86.7 87.5 88.3 62.26 61.51 57.48 
Clothingitextile-and fur), ....6)0.05 608 ajejvs ejaje se aie os 97.2 96.8 96.6 45.88 45.75 42.52 
IMemEBtClOUnIngi, decccse states coos cues ss bee aees 103.7 103.1 100.9 44.88 44.80 42.56 
WOMOMBIGIOSINEN, jececoa nc sec siceeeeeese ceases 99.0 98.6 98.0 47.66 47.25 43.07 
ETAT PE OCHS a tere a osc iw le Be eiaisiaioe. sarvdssee¥ ls wah eines 83.4 83.5 84.3 44.83 45.24 42.30 
WKGOERDEOUUGES en areiice ciaicaes chine cacelns onsets 103.0 102.6 106.2 60.01 59.64 56.61 
Hawrancdeplaning WMS coi ie. cesiesse sisce Baw esca 3 101.3 100.6 107.4 61.84 61.53 58.74 
MEU TMADIUCMEM EEE cis Ache cfcaie te Rase Qo 5 ae SS iL Y/ 112.6 109.7 58.15 57.81 54.05 
Other wood products 94.1 92.8 94.5 54.90 54.26 50.98 
PP ADSMNLOUUCES cra ceslesighere tis. cele Sasaee eee weaves: 121.5 121.6 118.4 82.38 81.32 77.60 
Pulpjand paper mills.............035 122.8 123.4 120.0 88.80 87.48 83.49 
Other paper products 118.4 117.0 114.6 66.12 65.43 62.51 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 118.3 118.1 113.6 74.88 73.70 71.13 
Tron amdisteel Products ...cscsccsccivedcccsceces nes 116.2 115.5 110.8 78.29 78.03 73.56 
Agricultural implements:.,....0/0 sis ssceins 00.00 oo, 70.4 68.1 mAs 77.04 76.48 75.53 
Fabricated and structural steel.................-5 173.3 168.5 143.8 80.53 80.73 77.08 
larcaparerand: FOOLS .)..5.2/sisicte)a jeer cisrsieiwiersierisieee ae 100.2 100.8 109.2 71.97 71.16 69.22 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 101.5 101.4 105.2 66.38 67.02 62.10 
MMOTMOAR LINES Pele aetlaaciaitis Oeste ldebecnscicsa vss cesta’ 106.4 106.3 108.4 75.89 75.94 72.99 
(Mise bninie ray aarn 25 teal dieyarevetelok wreSeterararchecs aieansteavals oss 128.7 128.7 116.6 75.61 75.59 71.36 
Primary iron and steel............ 126.1 126.5 118.6 88.61 88.08 80.99 
Sheet metal products... 110.0 108.0 110.2 74,71 74.03 69.68 
Transportation equipment. 147.4 144.2 144.9 76.93 75.55 74.56 
AITOPAs ANG PATE sicracs cis oess sess 386.7 380.7 353.8 81.15 82.51 77.25 
IMO foray CUIClOS ya)e)e cc alates ferel oie diaveie's sanele Sisraie/areiea 136.5 128.2 147.3 81.74 75.93 82.38 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 117.4 118.4 127.9 76.05 73.94 76.00 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 94.7 93.6 88.5 71.03 71.40 67.67 
Shipbuilding and repairing. .......csscc0ceeesses 161.6 159.2 150.4 72.40 70.87 66.21 
Non-ferrous metal products............00.ceeeeeee 128.6 130.9 127.4 78.64 78.22 ib .21 
AMAT POR UGE sod s.2:c1s Haleleis Oeics oles lode v0 s 135.4 136.5 134.3 75.70 74.66 69.45 
Brass and eepper, T@GUTOIE: & SeobomdopocnGssonco 106.6 109.2 114.0 73.49 72.67 73.02 
Smelting and TehMing, ¢o0...0ceccccsesdovsdcerses 152.6 155.0 146.3 84.60 84.54 81.59 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 152.2 153.1 148.3 75.00 75.11 70.95 
Non-metallic mineral products 123.8 122.8 127.9 72,72 71.76 69.27 
OTR VE LOO Nt ala certs ieisiela oops vialeisieletacie «.sieiois oe.siesiner 96.2 91.0 104.5 69.22 68.90 65.41 
Glass and glass products........cecsccecsccseees 123.5 127.6 134.1 68.84 68.02 67.65 
Products of petroleum and coal 136.1 135.1 127.4 98.49 95.15 94.82 
Chonmicaliproducts.,..0s occciecauies scvcisies valenes oe 130.2 129.3 125.1 77.89 77.59 72.95 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.5 116.1 114.8 70.33 70.13 67.49 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............cceceeeeeees 142.9 139.5 128.4 86.89 87.61 81.73 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 113.4 11133 106.5 59.87 59.80 56.32 
114.3 112.7 101.4 75.12 74.31 66.78 

nal 112.7 80.81 80.14 71,21 


eed work 
Highways, bridges and streets 90.8 91.2 83.2 62.16 61.42 57.12 
POCIWACC Ey erate tesexotets stone ists: oteiox0))0%6 Ree ayesiciareoyers Sei viss 6) sh 126.5 125.1 117.8 45.26 45.24 42.60 
Hotels and restaurants aralete Toes ttetala reuters ats, cops ea ee (a am 119.7 tel 111.5 37.10 37.63 35.87 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 111.5 110.4 105.9 41.57 40.75 39.34 
OHS alt Doegaa cas dOdCOBABS RUA SO REEaO CR nse om 167.7 167.6 155.3 66.82 65.93 61.52 
Industrial composite.....................ee cece e ee 117.8 118.1 113.5 67.50 67.36 63.43 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Newfoundland. 262i eccc nace sc cg wontons oes sees 


Nova Scotia .44..n600. ges we sere cls be cents verete oni eerole 


New Brunswick s<..4<320c5 See ee he ees 


Alberts (iv. 3c.4.4. cianee oer Meee Satalos kick Ree 
British Columbia 2:5, 02 as. somes mee smcces exacts 


1 Includes Northwest Territories. 
2 Includes Yukon Territory. 


Average Hours Worked 


May 1, 
1957 
47.2 
40.8 
40.5 
41.4 
40.4 
40.1 
40.0 
39.9 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 

April 1, May 1, May 1, Aprill, | May1, 
1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
43.1 39.9 162.9 156.0 139.7 
41.8 41.2 141.8 142.4 182.3 
41.7 42.0 142.0 140.4 135.4 
42.3 42.6 142.9 141.7 134.6 
40.7 41.3 169.0 168.0 159.8 
40.7 41.1 148.8 147.9 141.8 
40.2 40.5 165.2 164.1 157.9 
40.3 40.3 166.7 164.4 155.0 
38.8 38.3 189.5 189.2 180.1 


38.7 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950. . 
Monthly Average 1951.. 
Monthly Average 1952.. 
Monthly Average 1953.. 
Monthly Average 1954.. 
Monthly Average 1955 
Monthly Average 1956 


Week Preceding: 
April 1,? 1958. 22. See esse ee 
May I, 1956S Se Aas ge eet 
June 1, 19BG; SS 9h eae eee 
July I> 1956, oon. aah eae 
August Ly 1956... 3aoSk cree ee 
September 1), 1958... 005. .desascee 
October Aye 1956 ..Faeio sees 
November® E1956. 2c.5e.\aceeneceee 
Beeember ° 15/1956: 3o.2e0.ccsse-3 oe 
January DP LOST cictetsietess casi te eee 
February. 1, 1957. sos cneasuscees oe 
March U5? 1967 . capes Sele e eee 
April 1° 1907 eee cdechetee 


HOM weno wes 


Hoot hoamHonwore 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per Week 


* 


Average 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (Avy. 1949 = 100) 


Average | Consumer {| Average 

Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.1 102.9 102.1 
117.0 113.7 102.9 
128.6 116.5 110.4 
134.5 115.5 116.5 
137.0 116.2 117.9 
142.1 116.4 122.0 
149.8 118.1 126.8 
148.3 116.6 127.2 
150.0 116.6 128.6 
149.0 117.8 126.5 
150.8 118.5 127.3 
149.1 119.1 125.2 
149.9 119.0 126.0 
152.5 119.8 127.3 
154.3 120.3 128.3 
154.7 120.4 128.5 
156.1 120.3 129.8 
154.4 120.5 128.1 
154.5 120.5 128.2 
156.4 120.9 129.4 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The actual figures for January 1, 1957 are 37.9 and $59.88. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS!AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


arnings Wages 
Industry 

May 1 PLE, 1 Mey 1)May 1]Apr. 1|May 1)May 1|Apr. 1]|May 1 

1957 | 1957 956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1956 

no. | no. | no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 

41.7| 42.3} 42.7) 186.2) 184.3] 169.0] 77.65] 77.96] 72.16 
42.4) 43.1) 43.6] 194.0) 192.0) 175.7} 82.26] 82.75] 76.61 
42.8} 42.6) 45.1) 159.5) 159.2) 146.2] 68.27] 67.82) 65.94 
42.3} 43.3) 43.0} 208.7] 205.7] 189.7} 88.28! 89.07] 81.57 
39.2} 40.4) 40.0) 175.8] 173.1] 157.5] 68.91] 69.93] 63.00 
C 38.6} 37.9] 40.6} 162.5) 151.1) 147.5] 62.73] 57.27] 59.89 
Oil and natural gas 40.6} 44.8) 38.5} 205.6] 205.8) 185.0) 83.47} 92.20) 71.23 
Non-metal My aan Wcisp- aisiwlote She vials \Wemmiear op aitjeaidigwsie ashe 42.6] 42.2) 43.1) 167.9] 168.0} 158.8] 71.53] 70.90] 68.44 
WG Tigi, Cee pie eS ane ee, See aan AEE 40.6) 41.1) 41.4) 159.9) 158.7] 151.1] 64.92] 65.23) 62.56 
RAPT IOV OLA DES 09 <loreca aso .arbon aeesole ayeyaselaiore teresa 6 ove. a88.>oacnns 40.4) 40.8} 40.9] 140.2) 138.7] 131.4] 56.64] 56.59] 53.74 
GHIA DTOOUCUS. onic sie asicn.cls'2 crmrerels se ose cise 39.8} 40.1) 40.8) 164.9) 164.9) 155.5) 65.63) 66.12) 63.44 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetabl 38.3] 39.6) 39.8) 126.23] 126.8] 117.3] 48.37] 50.21) 46.69 
Retepitha gil HLOCUCES, Soe csie ec ee csc/e occjenee 41.2| 41.2) 41.7] 147.7] 146.1] 142.1] 60.85} 60.19] 59.26 
Bread and other bakery products...............2+0+ 42.5) 42.6) 48.8) 127.2] 125.0] 116.1} 54.06] 53.25) 50.85 
Phisiwled and malt LiQuorss.c..c% 000+ sc00eiee eees- rie 39.6} 40.1) 40.7] 180.8] 180.0) 169.5} 71.60] 72.18] 68.99 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............ceccccseeeee 40.3] 39.8) 42.5} 155.2} 145.7] 149.9] 62.55] 57.99] 63.71 
PERADE ME sesTeRESEVOE ACU ras cvcibravecererere ee rfavctOe aisrecere mecha ovcinidiase ities 41.6) 41.0) 44.8) 167.6] 165.3) 157.0] 69.72] 67.77| 65.62 
SUGEEST TOSCLLLG OS 52, «o's. =e lnreta Sea «oles ol tresepeiorewinre aS aieiaues 39.8} 41.4) 39.9] 110.3} 109.2) 103.7] 43.90} 45.21] 41.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............0-+-+ 39.2} 41.4) 39.3] 106.9] 105.6} 99.8] 41.90) 43.72) 39.22 
Textile products (except clothing)..................0005 41.4] 41.8} 42.5) 120.1) 120.0} 113.7] 49.72] 50.16) 48.22 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..... 39.3] 38.9) 41.5) 120.2] 120.4) 113.6] 47.24] 46.84! 47.14 
DUAR HIGOOUE iy) on Serle yore «vice. astereicie s.tdacw ans 42.3} 42.9} 43.0) 112.0) 111.9} 106.6] 47.38] 48.01] 45.84 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................000000000e 43.8) 44.9} 44.1] 126.8) 126.5] 121.1) 55.54) 56.80] 53.41 
CAaunaey hextile Ang fOr) sof cere os.c10eejarse cine sere eee ee 37.6] 39.5) 39.1) 104.3) 104.6] 99.6) 39.22) 41.32) 38.94 
Men’s clothing RDP teat cline cpap er eteiaiya.<) tx far eaaee suctsgss, als eras 36.8] 38.8} 39.0) 104.9) 105.6] 99.7) 38.60) 40.97] 38.88 
ier CLOG «24s. taes, s acts «ites cathe stereo elea.suons 37.0} 38.6} 37.6] 110.7] 110.9} 103.5} 40.96) 42.81] 38.92 
MaeTeanPOOUS Serr cee crc i aroinenine er oicle le aliete rine oe) 6/s/s1= ais 39.2) 40.8) 40.6} 100.4) 100.1] 98,2} 39.36) 40.84) 39.87 

SO MMAETEREESYD (TELL at eis ito iw a Fares @ Sielo's afafote eoomwia' siatole ares 40.8} 41.6) 41.5] 139.1] 138.2) 132.5) 56.75) 57.49) 54.99 
PA VANUEPIANING WIIG. fing tc ccdelecs sede sebclemeee ts 39.9} 40.6} 40.2) 148.9] 148.2) 142.3] 59.41] 60.17) 57.20 
REIEUDHEO Poy tae Non arene atinm ee nebeassieee iusto ets 42.1} 43.0) 43.2] 127.7] 126.7] 121.3) 53.76] 54.48] 52.40 
Other wood products 42.0| 43.2) 44.1] 119.1) 118.9] 111.6) 50.02) 51.36] 49.92 
EI BESRAUCLA Ire te s-X.cciercoicsiso i ahs oe ..| 41.9] 42.2] 42.4] 183.8) 184.6] 171.9] 77.01] 77.90] 72.89 
PBA PAPE TMILUS sass cs Noe cee eee es alciean cies ssi 42.2| 42.5) 42.6) 197.1] 198.4) 183.8] 83.18] 84.32] 78.30 
WIGHeRINAHOE PLOGHGUS.. .'..5cs.cte0:cceiccadae ve siicmaenes 41.1} 41.3] 42.0) 143.7] 143.6} 136.2] 59.06) 59.31) 57.20 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..............- 39.8] 40.1) 40.3} 190.5) 189.0) 180.1] 75.82] 75.79] 72.58 
WINGAMO UOC! DEOCUCS: «cca. 2 oc00b oe ee bess canst eens 41.3] 41.6) 42.1) 182.5) 181.2} 171.0) 75.387] 75.38) 71.99 
astacul poral implernents. ; <2 oes a0 aac acshecgsesccies- 39.2} 41.2} 40.8] 178.7] 180.8) 175.3] 70.05) 74.49) 71.52 
Fabricated and structural steel.................-.055 41.6} 41.8} 41.7] 178.3) 179.3) 173.9] 74.17| 74.95} 72.52 
MAGEMIENG ANCL LOOIS a5) <d.n cece bale eu eateia do tts nat cine o's 41.3] 41.7] 42.8) 162.4) 161.9] 158.8] 67.07} 67.51] 67.97 
Heating and cooking appliances................-0+0+ 39.8} 40.7} 42.2) 153.9] 153.3) 144.5) 61.25) 62.39] 60.98 
LNG. ists See SARS 2a in| en ee 41.6} 41.6] 43.2) 176.7) 177.2] 166.8) 73.51] 73.72] 72.06 
Machinery manufacturing...............00eeeeeeeees 42.1} 42.7| 43.5) 169.5} 169.4] 163.4) 71.36) 72.33] 71.08 
PreMAryerron ANG StCEl. 5 ..josia cues seas ciegiascnes ore 41.9) 41.1) 41.1} 213.6) 209.1) 190.3] 89.50) 85.94) 78.21 
tigen mrcval Products: rss. soe too. dleweleceeilnmonwawe es 40.0} 41.0} 41.3} 174.5] 173.0] 163.2] 69.80] 70.93) 67.40 
SUPANSPOEGACION CQUIPMENL,.. c...05 sive vt caiccsccescucese et 40.5} 40.5} 41.6) 180.7] 180.1] 172.6) 73.18] 72.94) 71.80 
PRs attr EARL AY PERE US gras alsa Pa Tota tate tate/clarevevevale te tarore lc SPs i2ncvs rare 5 40.8} 41.3} 41.0} 181.3) 182.2) 175.7) 73.97) 75.25) 72.04 
PIR NSIEU CIT COS eae Se Sed ce orateleSo-siaicies ce chee ms 40.1] 39.7| 42.3) 197.1] 193.1] 185.1] 79.04} 76.66] 78.30 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............+.+: 40.0) 40.0} 41.7) 181.7} 180.5] 175.9] 72.68) 72.20) 73.35 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.5] 39.7] 41.1) 173.3) 175.2} 164.1) 68.45) 69.55) 67.45 
Shipbuilding and repairing............ .-.| 42.2) 41.9] 41.8) 172.6} 171.1) 162.8) 72.84) 71.69} 68.05 
*Non-ferrous metal products weeeeeees| 40.8] 40.9) 41.1] 180.3] 178.8) 170.4! 73.56] 73.13) 70.03 
PATA DLOCUCHS 215 2 )ciscs cscs e Cocina decnes ove .| 40.0] 41.3) 40.6] 156.2] 157.0] 145.6] 62.48) 64.84! 59.11 
Beri NC COPPEr DLOCUCUSS <5 cais/<'. clasts watele%e sicisje'e a e:0ie 41.0} 41.1] 42.5) 167.0} 166.5] 158.9] 68.47) 68.43) 67.53 
MPM OMIA ANG TONNING 55. ccciiu.soeietdaaacsleie cas vis 40.9} 40.7) 40.8} 195.9) 194.1} 186.1) 80.12) 79.00) 75.93 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-05- 39.9} 40.8} 41.1] 165.6] 165.5} 159.4) 66.07) 67.52] 65.51 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 40.1) 41.1] 41.8] 182.5) 183.1] 172.4) 73.18] 75.25] 72.06 
arose Taco partay,, ic chidsics vias vsleladacniweaieseins 39.4] 39.9] 38.4) 145.8) 145.8] 142.9) 57.45) 58.17) 54.87 

PES EUSTON Soh aia w: chet clalas stolen «015 Wala ial ote 7a) 8) 0:3) ate «stave areveptieers 39.4) 40.4) 40.1] 161.9] 163.5) 155.1] 63.79] 66.05) 62.20 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 39.9} 40.7} 41.6) 169.5} 168.0} 163.2] 67.63] 68.38] 67.89 
Miscellaneous electrical products................--05- 39.9] 40.7] 41.6) 153.8) 152.7} 150.7] 61.37] 62.15} 62.69 
Nira CA DIOL ote viack ccs cnceevewed saw saatacis ee 40.5} 41.5} 42.1) 179.0} 179.8] 175.9] 72.50] 74.62) 74.05 
*Non-metallic mineral products 42.5} 43.0} 43.4] 158.9} 160.0) 152.2) 67.53) 68.80) 66.05 
ROU EIEOMIGCUES toe oly cioKe, 5, fate aval ciessid dis(aleise.slerojvicie oo d.ss'e cis 42.6| 42.6] 43.6) 150.5} 151.5) 140.9] 64.11] 64.54) 61.43 
Glass and glass products... ........0ccccesseccerees 41.9) 42.5] 43.2] 152.3] 153.5) 152.1) 63.81] 65.24) 65.71 
Products of petroleum and coal.... 42.5] 41.6] 41.5) 220.4) 215.5) 206.8] 93.67] 89.65) 85.82 
ETUC OTUCUCUS 5). c icicles ot a.cneeee elect saislicacdiveas 41.1] 41.1] 41.3] 168.8) 167.4] 157.5) 69.38) 68.80) 65.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 40.7} 40.7) 41.3] 131.4) 181.4) 130.1] 53.48) 53.48] 53.73 
PEAS RRL RASS ATIC GALGS w'su. sacle asicles sncie cise eee asec 42.2} 41.6} 41.7] 193.1} 190.4) 179.3) 81.49] 79.21) 74.77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing po bee ena Onetraae 40.9] 41.6] 41.5) 129.0} 128.4] 122.5) 52.76] 53.41] 50.84 
SP rraeTOOGS geass gee volse ce Seaae Gels 40.9] 41.2} 41.7] 172.0) 171.2] 162.9) 70.35} 70.53] 67.93 
Non-durable goods 40.4, 41.0) 41.1) 146.4) 144.9] 1387.5) 59.15) 59.41) 56.51 
OMS DI ACULMT Mek Seles crits 's 4 Seki dais g's syaveld ntlaeraaarc ene sé acs 40.1] 42.1) 40.5] 177.7| 178.4] 164.1] 71.26) 75.11] 66.46 
Building and general engineering..................2-0 40.4} 42.4) 40.6] 188.9} 189.0) 175.4) 76.32] 80.14) 71.21 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-...-.00--005- 839.2| 41.0} 40.2) 146.8] 147.1] 134.7] 57.55) 60.31] 54.15 
Electric and motor transportation..................00+- 44,2) 44.8] 44.5} 158.6) 156.8) 149.3) 70.10) 70.25] 66.44 
SOD WACO Mee cdl = aicle sisiacisie cicieis sisieis craieiate's sts Go ccisie.s aise ss.0 40.3] 40.1) 40.6} 94.5) 93.5] 88.9) 38.08) 37.49) 36.09 
iptelaiiad TespaUrants: 4s. eek ecc5 cc Sees newloesaaeto oes 40.3] 40.3} 40.6} 94.0) 93.2] 88.9) 37.88) 37.56] 36.09 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................---- 41.0} 40.4] 41.4] 90.7] 88.9) 84.9] 37.19) 35.92) 35.15 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Peed Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio ——— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
July 45,188 16,775 61,958 86,997 62,773 139,770 
July 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61,866 196, 260 
July 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
July 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283 , 043 
July 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77,865 230,576 
July 40,016 22,292 62,308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 
August 38,195 19,636 57, 831 105,417 69,272 174,689 
September 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59,502 157, 201 
November 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
December 27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January if 19,784 13,440 33, 224 343,956 92,207 436, 163 
February 1, 18,117 12,376 30,493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March 1 14,218 12,694 26,912 474,661 1138, 489 588,150 
April ZL 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
May 1 28,999 18,200 47,199 378, 062 96,250 474,312 
June Lie LOB7 C)\& sorcteceeiescas 28,041 19,163 47,204 226,022 80,973 306,995 
July Le LOOT) cp oretes attra tees 21,843 17, 643 39, 486 179,521 85,981 265, 502 


“Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES ai AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male | Female | Total | April 30) May 31 
1957 1956 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................-.0-ee008 1,618 314 1,982 | — 736] 1,721 
ORESET WE a ee iieaicint Sete een a ois ih bie TEeisisr 216 6, Sie delete «aie awis.e aie 4,785 15 4,800 | + 581] — 4,381 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 1,935 57 1,992} — 4) + 549 
LAUSD feta, ofai ois) leie'o sisiew oe oie oseZelae wot Min ve a ate's Blakete rele o's-0 « 851 20 871 — 20 + 128 

BUSI Polo sie'cialelsieloisis e's sicisialslo-ala'siere sie ve slo. telneriecee cee 790 28 818 — 101 + 427 

Mateaeies WL eUEIN OE TSITI - ca 8c cfaratal ce eras vo Risener w/a ntcrcbelely wisteiovesielae 156 _— 156} + 89] + 10 

Quarrying, Clay and Sand P. FANE A Tito Rane Sale aera ts 12 — 12); + 2 - 11 

BETIS OGLIT ERGs fee scicl fate ork 0. sei inte aistalstereie x/ave sislore eb abeiare!aseiese 126 9 135| -+ 26 — 5 
RUN RRRES REA IER UER I ty 05 5 555 cc hb feis's wo eb o:sfatats ois|o'so.oce)sietevolata lets 10:5. 6,459 2,923 9,382 | + 414] — 2,887 

DBA AREY DOVELAZES: «.csc.p coc cscapicaie seis sp Sbidlesbiesmestions 600 316 916} + 194 — 226 

Wobsaceo.and Tobacco Products..... 2/0. -s<ssseccsescessce 1 23 24 0; + 3 

ESATA PIO TPE ROLEGUG s 5a 0/0. 5 Gia:ni= sh 5/a aie ips o]asste ofS)a: ow shone aja/eseie)s.6;e:0 27 10 37 = 4 - 66 

IE CEUE POCUCES 0. 4/05 siz sabi s'a oo atalele slo ee 4.0 s10lSiele. dee 6 eia.ee 105 190 295 + 32 - 23 

Textile Products (except clothing)...............e.eeeeeeee 183 275 458} + 101 +f 47 

ele HIAPAOKDNE ANC LUT) os bis. sie crite os'e ste shebetiysine a'eoee.e 183 1,202 1,885; — 25); — 210 

PV OAMEMOGNCTR 08 eco Se cna ase veces bets site aire ee sieee sie ne 666 85 751 — 323 — 346 

Si eWEAES MECN CAREOUES Pict yas oe ation cies ans. > she, ERSTE wie sta eRe mR Wiateud soles} s 360 73 433 + 113 — 104 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 235 123 358 | + 29 — 61 

Psoutrandstee! ErOGUGES S 31 50.62 «a. piaisioe.0 a/a00oiasllinsis.sin'e6.s 1,023 134 1,157 | + 187 — 752 

erauspomation Maquipment.:o..2.sscswocrsssecevecsotovres 1,086 92 1,178 — 25 — 692 

iNon-Werrous Metal Products :c....:2c0cjecsosseerctiesececces 481 45 626| — 93 - 88 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................0.00eeeee 557 108 665 | + 135 — 226 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ............secceececcscces 143 29 172 = al — 102 

Products of Petroleum and Coal...............0ceeeeeeeees 148 26 174; + 17] + 80 

PIRETATCRIUETOOUCIB. «2s aj5,03 + vie os. vole ofsiale oie s ole ojslelsiadiveee ates 550 123 673 + 146; + 19 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 111 69 180; — 49 — 140 
OURS PRAIE PAO TIRE eyo oslo oinis'e c\aisislore'sis'e'o a'oie a70.nie'Sisratchasiere wisieiseee 5,061 117 5,178 | + 436) — 527 

GreHOEHE COR ETACLOISs sacceiads de oc oie bivie/plele sieios w 2 ofesigclels.s eae 4,399 69 4,468 + 620 + 43 

BpacrAbedera de: CONLTAGLOIB. vi «,<.015 one avicis 6 5.0100 + sJol sla cleo cies 662 48 710; — 84] — 6570 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 2,432 494 2,926) + 725| — 816 

DEAN REGIONS c)5,c ciel oo siecle Soteice oie wlcfucays alere'« asborers'e ule aie}o aves 1,779 269 2,048 | + 308 — 972 

PUEAIED ERAS PES cls e ac aro.e Haile 318 4% splale of « Repel eats oa ee 89 24 113 —- 13 — 24 

NO VRRETAE TOA GTON ys Reece fave a,x sro cero les #0 8 ee ie 8 eros soe 4) ¥:0.0°9%% 564 201 765 | + 430/ + 180 
Publicity Operation... 2 sc ciccsccvses cavscssessotveves 438 71 609; + 7| + 3&4 

A Ie oar srayssaiacstals,s:aia;sialsle.disissajsiels sieges sisietvisioie eed. c's v5 3,101 2,686 5,787 | + 119| — 1,853 

POEMS ote a cote sina 0 Srelaainvnn nina) dios elas ome ale eleven a 5.a%s 1,085 638 1,723 + 144 — 

ERE LAMM 5. 01> ciejcle soils vane dare'elalelelee dias Gieereia's Mae ee eee b. 2,016 2,048 4,064 — 25 — 1,202 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 859 956 1,815 | + 154] — 607 
POEUN Ree ate cole case eisiaie o's nincoloisin aisles 6:5 e s.0ia:s oltieisieielais bes 6,640 11,970 18,610 | +2,043 | — 3,560 

Community of Public Services «2.050. ccccccccsesisenscnases 745 2,031 2,776 + 103 + 144 

a RETUSEIONT SOLVICE 2 cyaaidaleies(e's a a1die'core 2 sivicle,e.ainele's oidiace’a’ve © 3,235 670 3,905 | + 359 — 2,116 

ER CCMESMOM SOL VICE fae cia.s oisieie sia oe ciagisiate.ereia'ed dels eee aeisie.ne sie 177 183 360) + 75] — 44 

Pe TEMOPIOG aceasta s adie slants « codecs «bani ae tnees 1,018 454 1,472 + 267 — 154 

RISE W ICO oy ors oie (ayaye,clalave qustaintel ee apictelé slates elassia.e. oie 1,465 8, 632 10,097 +1, 239 — 1,390 

SIEANGUE OUAL Sasaki cis st ta scans ove Lote vesieincec 33,328 19,603 | %52,931 | +3,739 | —15,769 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* 2571 vacancies, male and female, shown as current in Form U.I.C. 751 were actually deferred at May 31, 1957. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 30, 1957 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group (Se SS SSS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers. ... 5,315 1,453 6,768 5,962 1,644 7,606 
Clerical Workers j22:0% semaines 1,736 4,305 6,041 10,265 22,352 32,617 
Sales workers in. cccise.scdalece eee epoeae 1,267 1,337 2,604 4,247 9,580 13,827 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,771 9,169 10,940 20,972 13,731 34,703 
BATION accis eau a's erases geen sin sleresinenien sate 13 _ 13 1,090 ‘ 2 1,092 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 1,521 113 1,634 1,792 212 2,004 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 11, 469 1,897 13,366 110,187 17,265 127, 452 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobacco) s.hemacseaccnees tact 73 19 92 952 597 1,549 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............+ 114 1,340 1,454 3,227 10,719 13,946 
Lumber and lumber products....... 4,393 iy 4,400 19,613 150 19,763 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 90 21 111 761 329 1,090 
Leather and leather products....... 49 79 128 990 1,020 2,010 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 13 1 14 325 65 390 
Metalworking |) ig.ascuns eee eee es 1,097 il 1,108 10,030 999 11,029 
Blectricall.;.cicwacisatine obieine emcee sists 178 30 208 1,708 1,038 2,746 
Transportation equipment.......... AD) |, Se aeaeekiee 40 808 58 866 
Mining F Fe jecaccitscimetlssiciostaesarls TOP all ielcterie ere eters 270 Ly 2G | otaretetare cc tcee 1,288 
Construction sac, Svcet eee era areeteinies 1,401 i 1,402 27,706 2 27,708 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 1,240 20 1,260 20,364 88 20, 452 
Communications and public utility. . 66 2 68 493 2 495 
Trade and) Service... ca.csnes deems os 275 326 601 2,672 1,175 3,847 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,808 39 1,847 13,564 780 14,344 
Poremen aces ene eee 217 1 218 2,470 235 2,705 
Apprentiges:.. cai acarn saa cree 5 eeisis sas LAD. Vs clhuio ees ores 145 3,216 8 38,224 
Wnskilled‘workerss....:ca. a aerestiecian ene 4,949 889 5, 838 71,507 16,187 87,694 
Food and tobacco... ....3..ce0seces 132 154 286 2,298 3,913 6,211 
Lumber and lumber products....... 446 16 462 11,213 275 11,488 
Metalworking... ).o.2choreens «tanec 361 34 395 3,534 496 4,030 
Construction... <aanudecmeseubaue ene Fy G66: lneweses acces 2,566 8378491" I icvastecetmes 33,849 
Other unskilled workers............ 1,444 685 2,129 20,613 11,503 32,116 
Grand "Dotaliné.sc sok eae: 28,041 19,163 47,204 226, 022 80,973 306,995 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 30, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Live Applications 


Previous 


Previous 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
Office (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year 
May 30, May 2, May 31, 
1957 1957 1956 
Newfoundland........................ 219 245 482 
TOL STOOK Oe sicisra bie «eel oswinwia erates 12 10 58 
MESMU GUESS ice ciccsis sic seid vie ssiacieeka 2 TOF [Pa Scieescsts 
St. John’s..... aarehasi bead GR eee 186 219 424 
Prince Edward Island................. 193 205 256 
Charlottetown. 5.c.cci. ves vee ccs acre 121 117 182 
RUMIMETSIMOH dass occ nsedecise sean cee 72 88 74 
INGEMIBCOLA SA Cacestsscscet ene becenas 1, 488 1,534 1,726 
PETRI HETS Use eeelas is cis nee a ee bine aujee kc 44 
Bridgewater 71 21 35 
PRRSR LUT SeiceR UN feteioieicis <+.g eRe Sreaa.nversioks 1,055 1,238 1,028 
Inverness Se Paratha bral Pa coeiehiee se! 
SENS VELL ploy afar susie as: aid suatetele «lec -ardteie ers 51 52 328 
MRLVOLHOOL OS Hales sac dckeeseenceces Ng 11 39 
BW Onie CUBS LOW s sisicisicicis ao Hei eieiaco ea viens ‘ 110 j i 
75 20 37 
36 37 75 
40 21 34 
1,349 1,197 1,796 
9 14 11 
SATEADDEILCON ed ..<... ashe tee ee nate 83 37 49 
lea NAStONG 3 h5.3. sos < cose nae ces 167 21 71 
BIPBCErICtON Soo. 6 occ -/gas Meee. sees. 146 182 338 
AN LO Saas oo stsiey< signet eayeisjele cies 99 88 120 
IPONGLONG caariacds <= 2.casc ee eins eens © 473 612 610 
BNR CHSULO Deni Adtesiciss ccct ivads oases 10 7 10 
SAMO ONNN s/c cocoon et ioe abr 220 185 311 
PE SCODHONI «cccie-ies tales cae cab. 41 11 46 
SUESETC A 3055 5h ainn eo: ae ae 73 5 117 
WUOOUSLOCK tive casi siss-o<,o Retin cowie. 28 35 113 
CTC U0) Gor CHG ee Ree ei eae ae 11,589 13, 232 18,390 
PRESUORE cf sitticle ss ciaics ona tiedvo.cls a0 6-3 43 19 73 
PSGAQNALTOIS veces 255 5h Se ones oes 31 31 76 
PSMGbIR GRATING... cas tec ec aee 23 12 14 
MORUBS DSC Ailes. snraicisciss Haare eee oaes 91 347 304 
Chandler 2 1 4 
Chicoutimi 1,218 1,324 603 
Dolbeau....... 5 358 132 
Drummondville 74 75 44 
Farnham 35 35 57 
Forestville 538 436 1,558 
RDO M HE Sais «cn sits Reade os siees 2 3 14 
MeV RR te dciccdcdoertittaecex oes 80 70 56 
DEI e ates csne cs Hee Mervyn de mae a 85 371 174 
MOUUEOS Ceroctefaiaicts o) 6 0:04 1c 8a She vievacd. ¢ 153 142 145 
OMACLETO «5 ctesisiis <scisieiaie she diettijeears es 36 302 130 
POPOMNGSHeraat eis occsas shed eae eeende 22 26 58 
irs, TA VA oy 5 Ch 5 See ee eee 7h Mh Seca 110 
LE) IN OUG ae ae ee Or a 827 665 593 
LSS), et AE OSD GUC OR GEESE Cet eee 214 205 195 
MROUISO VINO: racedtaiscccicic teas nesion wees 62 64 65 
ROS 786 cio (OBR ER ES atta co GRE Ete 3 5 51 
MUMATINV EU ct teil ce cierchs ogtltces accede 57 72 20 
INTIME s cic cisieleis «\xia(a\arctss stevaeee cis Ware 6 8 418 
IMESCANEICH «cso ela sisialeiescisislelele's aia-sleleve 27 9 88 
Mont-Laurier 15 12 29 
MIGHOIMALN YR va disicw's'c aclaaeereites o5aas 22 33 55 
MoM Ue al ae tee lols a oralsicimre Reiss oval viacs 4,359 4,965 6,972 
Wew, Richmond) =: sa..60.0 God. se va uf 5 43 
Port Alfred....... Sees eis 52 18 41 
Quebec..... a. 791 830 927 
MIGIOUSEL cares cv ssc sieje sicteteciete onesies 112 576 204 
PRIVICTOLGW LOUD: . scene tenes ee sess 78 261 62 
Roberval...... a reisis colutscoi Phat tsistavejsteras 172 13 34 
SELES LUM ale (cretave ale overt stsie dretete js. 0-0 na) are 169 105 375 
CREA BALDOR ti sisiacotsis deetrislearapouls 36 24 136 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 107 103 124 
DSIRE HELOSO Wieistete.s <rsccteisietereieicteidieis ide 78 96 97 
PpOreOr ges WISE: alsir aisle Nets acanigs 386 70 1,528 
Pe PELVACINGHOD 2 os:ate: con tees sc cena 44 42 389 
GA WORM Ris cket es caches fects iodeitaae 114 101 89 
pe CUOTAO SEY ii is <.ccstere. aes tya’e eet tts 51 48 72 
BBDUICS evict e bie cau. slau Meerarahnelelete he 157 332 106 
Mba wanipan MAUS... «ta aeeeewnsiie cle 41 54 106 


AOR DTOORG J a o.e.5:5 assests ase alealeels 175 192 265 


12,907 
3,069 
1,814 
8,024 


1,653 
1,015 
638 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 30, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 30, May 2, May 31, May 30, May 2, May 31, 
1 957 1956 1957 1957 195 
Quebec—Con. 
Sorel. o/c. Sey is etre vale a ten sacr ate 91 111 115 817 1,453 1,012 
Thetiords Mineseiscisce vee ileseeicee 95 78 76 984 2,074 1,149 
Trois-RiviOres jee is/< here aides sieizistate 299 801 594 2,277 3,898 1,861 
Val d’ Oris sia cawce ave oeeias 192 24 642 1,891 2,727 1,426 
Valley field S25 2t.0.t.ccachee mines ates int 58 123 1,014 1,581 851 
Wictoria Villese, miss arse eracn ci traets 54 56 145 1,098 2,243 757 
Wille G?Almar. ck .csc.melinenmn estes cee 124 144 59 1,300 2,627 1,018 
Ontario... 2c saentnee cms cle eee cic ele 14,972 13,934 23,443 97,079 129,116 60, 642 
AIMpriors du tehdce one eis. ees ce hivets icc eS 37 49 85 169 251 103 
BaxriG, «.vercdhysascs ae a atc mene eee 104 109 176 592 953 628 
Belleville). Sascas cles teens aise 21 37 37 854 1,394 628 
Bracebridgesincsctassaacee cet aees 735 228 572 547 995 288 
Brampton <icavs oalcovasleanne delvisiecnss. 54 33 118 439 575 289 
Brantiord:)\eiecce sissies paces elie =. 78 93 178 1,926 2,145 1,393 
Brockville svc. aeadenocon oaelow ee 14 19 55 186 275. 137 
Carleton Placer. .kt.icaescatoentisis sc 3 3 112 174 89 
Chatham tyr ecm «meee eraceie 166 105 293 1,331 2,248 1,184 
Cobourg 9.2a gaoacencs nonltebitencnariere 8 8 11 447 629 336 
Collingwoodaactcs emanates BQN setuid xine cies Ox 44 238 438 253 
Cormwalli ir edsecrniadnes maar ommietts 191 336 211 1,872 2,672 1,212 
POrt. Hvis. é od cseeise sists a Sopa e ass es 58 51 95 206 272 320 
Port) Francesig scnecsaewaeaieces 36 35 14 265 434 179 
Port, Wilkiqmiyetey sc ce ah tee ates 598 561 513 679 1,384 730 
Galtinn te aera nec Ae cee cite 204 227 153 729 767 227 
Ganasnoduescr aces sea Severe eons 10 9 18 123 158 98 
Goderich itiancs vel camaWeircrniee oar 73 40 38 288 394 171 
Guelph. pare icin « « oe aise ornate 124 136 191 956 1,154 674 
Hamilton. .dcsaticosaccisaeeaee cnn 806 1,040 1,234 7,368 9,113 4,199 
Hawikesburyisdssidic «soe cee se eines cries 25 26 32 412 948 185 
Tnversoll Mosaeh arte ow calorie ae 63 63 85 376 624 180 
IS Spuskasing dor cei a;.edetenceieei ae ne 61 63 310 587 1,372 715 
Kenora.... 632 151 174 312 501 174 
FRING OGOM Ps co ncceiisieieethele soistiatis soteiate 155 160 178 1,069 1,387 792 
Kirkland! Eake. titan cesce tester. 135 133 305 545 1,040 645 
Kitchener...... eas 154 99 173 1,581 1,983 840 
Leamington é 51 66 80 877 994 393 
Lindsay... 38 39 78 338 458 262 
Listowel. 26 35 57 174 301 95 
London... 577 635 998 3,396 4,050 1,789 
Midland. 76 38 34 228 542 178 
Napanee... 6 11 17 282 510 144 
Newmarket... 62 CT aE eee aero 4 511 826 wulizarsiatien ete «ise 
New Toronto 139 159 403 1,828 2,095 1,217 
Niagara Falls 86 116 154 905 1,347 614 
North Bay ie. mavoecccde eae 26 38 66 1,029 1,372 453 
Oakville (oe ees see eae 113 106 339 336 389 230 
Orillia... i. bosentan americana 22 38 80 369 573 275 
OSHAWA conccecaje poste Gehl ea 93 134 220 2,408 2,871 1,434 
Ottawa sina. ato «ce seaeeeee seas 1,913 1,804 4,231 3,412 4,134 2,422 
OwentSounds-eunccs cetera 46 59 77 752 1,245 540 
Warry Sound iewekasnteeeo ese 13 2 21 197 249 79 
Pembroke: 4.5 yadeneceeeceseee 262 237 380 979 1,718 742 
Perth... cis wdeinastiee waco Wee ae se eiek 49 48 40 202 441 188 
Peterboroughincestict/Menriee nrc 175 89 241 1,733 2,622 1,354 
HOUOM Sera tier Scteiers oye sl oratercigeetece mmieinterae 62 17 14 209 268 56 
Port Arthur) 30. = ache eee 748 400 654 1,471 3,311 1,168 
Port) Colborne;shae.acen wee cenees 22 23 29 50 498 6 
Prescottsl . secotisace ene ncineee 41 41 41 402 522 412 
RRenlrew <4: isve ek vias ante dteteeieiimnecine 20 17 30 248 442 188 
St: Catharines? 2... .chle vehi aeierciee 157 123 267 2,396 2,644 1,286 
St. Thomas Stalls aiet"'s a alols aerate meierelee nae 120 110 183 699 0 410 
aria, 2/5 he aisisssfes cis isp te tielsteie nulerer 172 91 133 1,546 1,985 698 
Sault Ste: Mario... ..se.cee ce aocee 648 649 669 1,242 1,383 694 
Simcoe is Gre fel erarefeih) ofa cine le atetete dar wietehate 83 40 79 614 967 387 
Sioux Lookout. <7. «02. .c.ceem cen sare 22 19 42 107 253 121 
Smiths Pallet oo. vaceccmerees eee 10 17 13 192 263 184 
Stratlorde:: pepctehu - aavdenes otter 25 46 90 478 689 253 
Sturgeon, Falls, ii: 1.00 cae coe 8 3 514 1,01 347 
MID ULY.6 cla bits i» anata in efeevae wine ere 503 509 777 1,981 3,197 1,394 
ERIM MING h. | Bye ecole be deme eee 9 119 689 1,125 2,093 874 
FDOTONCO otanianteesiys tia cen crete anette 3,285 3,598 5,654 27,371 34,430 16,104 
HE PONCON f. siden foie ais« etoaienereo ernie 67 8 43 42 365 
Walkerton. fee caiess.s fe eee ene 45 40 44 256 370 216 
Wallaceburg snares. smschemonas asl 6 5 16 282 677 217 
elland 5 a7 ais Sica cjaeeie aeeeercenee 76 90 102 846 1,169 552 
Weston :.* o.tetonecus oddone coe 183 182 564 1,596 1,734 921 
Windsor bs. tascmenses tose etomeumene 209 185 384 7,830 7,649 4,160 
Wioodstook:. Acti treisss.0b oidiseinen oc cect 18 26 67 724 945 23 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT MAY 30, 1957 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 30, May 2, May 31, May 30, May 2, May 31, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 
TATU Q ID since cicieis in are te liiataze 09 5's fos ere sake 3,900 3,788 3,867 11,953 18,990 11,361 
Brandon... oe 42 70 316 767 1,726 708 
Dauphin... 68 61 57 512 997 398 
Flin Flon 95 119 102 163 157 84 
Portage la Prairie 118 205 74 470 887 354 
The Pass 19 59 i 107 116 70 
SV ATI DOL Pate fale cisislove Ang See oot oche 2,958 2,674 3,011 9,934 15,107 9,747 
Saskatchewan................05...0008 2,659 3,808 3,760 6,656 12,078 6,214 
ESDOUAN Ce SiaciNs cfeeis sia cicigh Ste oa on bale 142 199 172 127 506 93 
IMIOOBE SAW ieee o's 550 b50h Me iesenees 306 446 433 425 878 502 
North Battleford... .- jsa2.02.. 32... 06 55 90 135 473 844 510 
erIReGPALDOL ye hes ss)ee seiescs asl 143 164 278 882 2,078 1,005 
LSGrabs iy LS ae ee eee 1,222 1,856 1,261 1,366 2,625 1,396 
uskatoonbee ate s.ov nee Soe aGs leat 366 508 980 2,238 2,340 1,521 
vase Current ce sa... chisieehh es kiolaet 126 214 169 185 501 199 
VGH STE: a Oo eee 6 ae rene 2 85 93 J 56 70 243 100 
VOEGONME, (torch oe Sao cisiske Sharon Soe 214 238 276 890 2,063 888 
Albentaene ew ss secs halen As 5,976 5,983 6,368 13,873 23,127 9,360 
BSI EEEVOLOS vier fisimce sae cate e oral 13 5 21 414 492 268 
MOAR RIEU eis cn Jo dichalaintisea she ae cvaleie's 2,405 2,821 2,040 3,654 6,588 2,603 
sum hellery wn... fed eee Peak eee 18 9 23 339 483 275 
BE AITON LOU a. 1s ah eis') srousssrelehg tos ierene eels s 2,518 1,606 2,424 7,065 10,558 4,517 
Edson..... A 92 61 82 334 561 180 
PSDP ILO 9p rs le ssc-h ones sizyins, aayesie tan oi 621 1,069 1,339 893 2,070 695 
DLS rhiGane ELAG) R= setae sets hechat ater yc tate 195 283 289 484 933 303 
Lede cor ae ah nes yAeh.« -e ansete 114 129 150 690 1,442 519 
British Columbia...................... 4,859 3,273 6, 681 34,014 47,038 21,808 
WACK cas accteseeent. tr oats tees 160 140 64 621 1,134 454 
Courtenay sassiciscs seiewe es Stee 51 33 wail 426 567 270 
MCAUIT STOO Korraje Sistas css dic gyal ssere ey stecnicvena He 14 25 57 525 950 463 
Weawson Creek .44 51/2013 sss 59 46 54 523 804 445 
DUNCAN eects fegee tte: Seesaw 40 44 139 242 310 257 
HEART GODS Sete lieysie: cis ista'e alos cena hesie 31 46 213 974 1,578 512 
COLO TRAE os aitie rte daiaytetereisie tks wid etele 13 20 25 547 1,150 527 
WTO Geren yse tue ee se ole lad atea’ 225 255 452 506 700 204 
PUI SSIOMIOU is cc. ee atte. jaceeee e wehe 37 31 46 404 761 430 
IGE G0 YoU SN oe a 46 26 85 554 934 421 
INPSIEIO CL -d a SABRE Oot aD BE Bio etn Aer eae 37 24 53 401 944 373 
New Westminster................... 325 339 312 3,660 5,200 2,329 
(OURO 70) Ge ee ene ee ee eee ae a 25 35 45 371 895 360 
PA LDOCUL, .mictiere ale) «:ctaraetiaciwomeeet 35 38 74 532 562 241 
ARCO MG GOLLO S. Steak so ethene ta tee 195 131 417 2,356 3,490 1,403 
IPRIBCOURUPOLU s. Sie «2a steers ao = Boles 104 87 90 991 976 382 
IEAM OOUOM Reeetee ss, vo cvteones eneaedan 21 8 24 188 305 79 
elrais. ts. 2 4 17 521 836 392 
BVANCOUVOD. cine chilaicccol selces ae nemas 2,704 1,468 3,498 16,117 20,484 9,688 
Werte). - GaN RHOGS COS ROR one Bee 63 23 87 926 1,555 595 
“WAS OTE one ae RS RSS Ae aCe 608 339 641 2,269 2,579 1,706 
WVIMISENOLSOG. «tA cis eh-ecclsiteiastendcaee 64 111 117 360 374 277 
CATIRG AAS Pelatasc cog shies one cis tcies ae dane 47,204 47,199 66,769 306,995 474,312 229,339 
DSS Mbt Atinte «0a we Hs soisinsnie es cres 28,041 28,999 44,157 226 ,022 378 , 062 160,642 
PR ANIPANCB ate Os eevee kere ole atte inig,« ees 19,163 18,200 22,612 80,973 96,250 68 ,697 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision, 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 
Wer Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacifie 
Region Region Region Region Region 
Un, CONOR TEE OR reIae aoe 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
LOOSE yIa: 5 Ser react shales 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
LOD AMM ite Moist s.s ace ass oben 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
MOGGERS EET AaS fe het ee areieianaee 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ODUM Py cleat ines fe bela nsteye 1,046,979 748,464 298,515 68 ,522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136,400 
MODOMDIMNONUTNS)!: «255 <4 22 os aie «1 = 80,338 | 271,173 | 109,165 27,159 89,329 | 139,995 77,100 46,755 
LOBZ (o MONtHS)» 2) woes ose we oes 335,940 | 227,714 | 108,226 22,130 84,200 | 123,586 71,703 34,321 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL* BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
Prov Number of Benefit on |Weeks Paidt(Disability| Benefit 
TOyaR Ge Beneficiaries | Initial and Days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Weekt Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland J. <... cs anil testes ereersloaeitetine selena Niiat. 4,777 70, 859 (644) 1,632,761 
Prince Edward Island... sone cr Sees sates seisice ee 2.4 552 9,766 (508) 181,384 
Nova Scotia, fs <ocics ob sanenecnies Saat eooa ame 17.5 5,580 69, 873 (4,528) 1,339,090 
Now? BranswiGhito2, ois aesihenetes oe eet eee OEP 21.0 6,373 84,155 (2,759) 1, 736, 879 
QUOD ees ais Saaieiehijews dec. aaie teat sla oatdetetererareotel cleanin uate’ 108.4 32,085 433, 482 (37,175) 9,195, 889 
ONGATIO. qs :ccre Cattaneo 0 crstece Mee eretele we atetointe aie oraretars 86.7 31,244 346, 625 (34, 216) 7,128,101 
Manitoba «occ betes dievelate cave datshe oe artnet eieeel 11.6 3,176 46,465 (4, 667) 926,035 
Saskatchewan! saiecsd cc ops creel stanle sate atereye serena 7.0 1,752 27,814 (2,677) 578, 894 
Al erties «5:5: s Tien eae pare! ae isatalerene ol arertetetans oc leraters 13.9 5, 036 55, 630 (3,562) 1, 220, 764 
British Columbia coc ne0 ce eces ees oes meuineaine Atel 10, 296 108, 548 (12,318) 2,329, 785 
Total, ‘Canada; Mav /5litacudesckscaenet nes tee 313.3 100, 871 1, 253, 217 tere 054) 26, 269, 582 
Total, Canada, April/Ofne~.cccseaantoees <cee 477.9 155,323 1,911,596 135,886) | 40,392,557 
Total, :‘Ganaday May/5Gin. see eee ee eae ent 228.5 78, 232 1,005, 401 (93, 458) 19, 154, 627 


* Though the seasonal benefit period ended on April 30 (in 1956, April 21), a residual of payments was made during 


May in respect of this type of benefit. 


Based on the number of payment documents for the month, 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


TABLE E-2._CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, MAY, 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


Province and Sex 


Total i) 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 
Canadais...2..ceewaceie ste 250,283 | 41,442 | 16,896 | 25,307 | 41,424 | 35,712 
Males 7 2 dttnccncancee 184,106 | 30,230 | 11,529 | 18,119 | 31,654 | 28,072 
Pemaley,, J.pecancsiacn 66,177 | 11,212 5,367 7,188 9,770 7,640 
Newfoundland............ 10,291 686 363 698 | 1,737 | 1,764 
Malle. vit Guida race 9,741 614 839 669 1,672 1,698 
Female vse cacsee 550 72 24 29 6 66 
Prince Edward Island... 1,104 98 62 87 156 137 
Male. <5. 4ecacternnn 868 65 40 67 131 112 
Hemale:,..wee ne wvancce 236 33 22 20 25 25 
Nova Scotis:t..0cc eek 12,748 1,851 807 1,512 2,084 1,597 
Malotetaen.. hme: 10,815 1,590 674 1,336 1, 823 1,360 
Remisle;: ois) beerase 1,933 261 133 176 261 237 
New Brunswick.......... 14, 435 1,788 818 1,648 | 2,748} 2,238 
BO 5.5 5 siesainleywiermerntiacane 12,367 1,439 705 1, 464 2,489 1,997 
BiGmAlo sec ccmeeee 2,068 349 113 184 259 241 
QuebeeMe- meracssaeaenin 85,218 | 12,807 5, 649 8,252 | 14,614 | 15,053 
ee aN a AM 64,146 9,092 3, 704 5,625 | 11,179 | 12,736 
Hemsle scien tccscmeaen 21,072 3,715 1,945 2,627 3,435 2,317 
Ontarton.c astaccteeeeean ott 79,702 | 17,140 6, 253 8,340 | 12,057 9, 232 
IMalenancnee ie ec sear 52,487 | 12,216 3, 964 5,401 8,098 6, 027 
Hemales jc soem. 27,215 4,924 2,289 2,939 3,959 3,205 
9, 228 1,240 569 919 1,425 1,095 
5, 692 733 340 538 922 722 
3,536 507 229 381 503 373 
4,179 311 270 373 749 466 
2,848 180 168 266 584 342 
1,336 131 102 107 165 124 
10, 802 1,519 770 1,150 2,821 1,403 
8, 863 1, 230 631 939 2,039 1,164 
1,939 289 139 211 282 239 
22,576 4,002 1,335 2,328 3,533 2,727 
16, 284 3,071 964 1,814 2,717 1,914 
6, 292 931 371 514 816 813 
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13-16 


21,292 
6,707 


over 
17-20 20 


27,999 | 23,862 | 37,641 


17,206 | 26,004 
6,656 | 11,637 
1,665 | 1,918 
1,583 | 1,768 

82 150 
150 277 
121 222 

29 55 

1,404 | 2,221 
1,193 | 1,835 
211 386 
1,400 | 1,966 
1,191] 1,486 
209 480 
7,020 | 10,926 
5,395 | 7,404 
1,625 | 3,522 
7,376 | 11,757 
4,549 | 7,453 
2,827 | 4,304 
1,032 | 1,912 
593 | 1,220 
439 692 
538 983 
331 647 
207 336 
936 | 1,572 
736 | 1,194 
200 378 
2,341 | 4,109 
1,514 | 2,775 
827 | 1,334 


May 
31, 1956 
Total 


188, 927 
132,145 
56, 782 


8,583 
8, 137 
446 


819 
603 
216 


9,502 
7,887 
1,615 


11,469 
9,648 
1,821 


70,197 
51,064 
19, 133 


53,339 
32, 850 
20, 489 


8, 225 
4,715 
3,510 


4,242 
2,728 
1,514 


TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, MAY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 


Province 
Total Entitled 
Total* | Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled Pending 
of Benefit Be eee 

ONG OUI ANG oe cicmecinc cietneis cnet Salve neces 2,424 2,053 371 4,084 1,515 2,569 685 
Brine Pidward [sland .)...:cc.00sce0s eccoarec 317 247 70 516 263 253 73 
INOS CON MA eence sinyoareie otsveare cians are pioareraisie-s 4,563 2,906 1,657 5,112 3,540 1,572 1,320 
New Brunswick ie 3h 4 4,394 2,989 1,405 6,030 4,133 1, 897 1,073 
Quebec. . sos . 31,972 20,450 11,522 38, 133 26,569 11,564 9,119 
ONTATION es ese soil taddaenes 2 41, 643 24,406 17, 237 43, 204 32, 665 10,539 10,040 
Manitoba. Rigi visite Sais: she siaie ese eS DOES 3,192 2,103 1,089 3,655 2,692 963 4 
Saskatchewan's. 65 oo. vessclosehlec cecires oe 1, 209 912 297 1,765 1,078 687 199 
PAIS payee l ro hile o acacia 6's aieycieislajerneieys avers 4,095 2,748 1,347 6,076 4,364 1,712 892 
Bripis aC Olu 1k aja,e, is lois gfo.akeie seein wer 10, 517 6, 436 4,081 11, 782 8,169 3,613 2,428 

Total, Canada, May/57...:.........++ 104,326 65, 250 39,076 | 120,357 84, 988 35,369 26,247 

Total, Canada, April/57.............- 161,304 117,044 44,260 178, 850 113, 720 65, 130 42,278 

Total, Canada, May/56............... 84,099 55, 856 28, 248 100, 493 66, 712 33, 781 17,260 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,536. 


+ In addition, 28,555 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,067 were special requests not granted and 1,229 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,520 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (REVISED) 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: 


September 
COGENT Ban. gE IOS Te BT SEG EET TA Re ree 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 


Total 


3,675,000 
3, 600, 000 
3, 726, 330 
3,744,000 
3, 785, 000 
3,788,000 
3, 785,000 
3, 808, 000 
3, 875, 000 


3,929, 000 
3, 982, 000 
3, 987,000 
3, 963, 000 


Employed Claimants* 
3,163, 900 511, 100+ 
3,307, 900 292,100 
3, 458, 260 268,070 
3, 608, 000 136, 000 
8, 646, 500 138, 500 
3, 655, 700 132, 300 
3, 656, 600 128, 400 
3, 668, 600 139, 400 
3,659, 600 215, 400} 
3, 530, 800 398, 200 
3,436, 000 546, 000+ 
3,414, 600 572, 4007 
3,404, 200 558, 800+ 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


—— Total Food 
1951— Vear si cna co scisivsieiciecisisieieniaapieaes 113.7 117.0 
1952 —=Vear..).c% «caisis sysiers s10/eisia.o eqetepeteneys 116.5 116.8 
1953-—Y ear tace cca coarse csemer eters 115.5 112.6 
1O54==Y ear. Oho. ccnnce cit esemisemreaen 116.2 112.2 
1955 —-¥ ears sees seiysis ecien Dees werent: 116.4 112.1 
1956— Year js ccmsmasies cevavicleslnctinisiasiels 118.1 113.4 
LOBOS yaa, care ate ternie Vale iovs re aislel neice 118.5 114.4 
ATU UB Eis acs: sietealesss Spe Bais ota oreleaye etetereess 119.1 115.9 
September...2c% Aes oeineme cee 119.0 115.5 
Oetoberii. vice se. meceioeeeiat sett 119.8 117.4 
Novem bericcs sus serene selma 120.3 117.9 
Mecemberiss i ccc meee enes 120.4 117.5 
105 7—Januarys.n.-ccccc eo ceeb ese cameos 120.3 17,1 
FO DTUATY de ciderwicieteinieeioveistaletehusteleceiels 120.5 117.2 
Marches: csi siaeenisisranieaionsceeners 120.5 116.4 
April). cc.cceucmbee eens on eee nt 120.9 116.7 
May cc Jcstlernvieres one Patee nie ieeeeimens 121.1 116.7 
JUNE. oa cenains is ebeaetisolebeens tern 121.6 Uwe 
Tay. Ge aaa. J. bs dcaniseteoeaee: 121.9 118.2 


Shelter 


Clothing operation 
109.8 113.1 
111.8 4116.2 
110.1 117.0 
109.4 117.4 
108.0 116.4 
108.6 11771 
108.6 116.7 
108.4 116.8 
108.4 iis a 
108.5 7, 
108.4 118.1 
108.6 118.6 
107.6 119.0 
107.4 119.1 
108.2 119.5 
108.5 119.4 
108.5 119.2 
108.4 119.1 
108.4 119.6 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 


ties and 
Service 


111.5 
116.0 
115.8 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


June 1956 
(1) St. John’s Nfid.........:... 107.6 
 aliiaxs A rccieae otasina ch cemeee 115.6 
SaimtJohnitiee scat cee eee 118.2 
Montreal. <cisae ear aie eee 118.1 
OGTR WAL cranes vant mtnnomentoe 118.8 
PMNOLOREO,.2-sooaeion ae ten ean Pee 120.4 
Winnipeg) is4.0e- nos ace 116.6 
Saskatoon—Regina.... 115.2 
Edmonton—Calgary 114.9 
Vancouver........:.. 118.4 


Total 


May 1957 | June 1957 


109.3 
119.1 
121.9 
120.7 
122.8 
125.0 
119.2 
117.9 
118.1 
122.0 


Food Shelter | Clothing 
109.5 107.7 110.5 101.8 
119.1 110.5 128.8 114.0 
122.0 ~-114.6 1323) - 117.8 
121.5 120.3 140.0 104.7 
1232 117.0 141.6 112.0 
125.2 117.5 150.2 111.9 
119.6 115.1 128.9 112.6 
118.8 115.2 118.9 118.5 
118.4 113.9 121.2 115.9 
121.5 116.5 131.1 113.5 


House- 
hold 
Operation 


108.8 
125.5 
121.2 
115.9 
118.6 
119.4 
116.7 
121.3 
119.7 
126.7 


Other 
Commo- 
dities 
and 
Services 


N.B.—Indexes above measure precentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-JUNE 1956, 1957+ 


Number of Strikes | Approximate Num- Time Loss 
and Lockouts ber of Workers 
Date Come Comm Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In ne of a 
During | Existence} During | Existence dD. > We ak 
Month Month eue gees 
Time 
1957* 
JEUTMULEUINerarseyctaycts asia rais a elaieibs 0's eporsee-es 24t 24 7,477¢ 7,477 52,680 0.06 
IR era yans Pact Melee ss toca ncs ne eaees 17 il 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
IGEN OTN. 5b Oa tee Oe Oe EOE 32 45 6, 585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
PAN STlmpa levee tei ctetacsts'iocctoremsis Bins a8 tae oe 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
INNA MPR re Bice e = .crce. Mioyeie ore ws ie aloes 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.16 
UN OMMEME ET at cs crsvciviereweiciclerere s oics e oreae 20 43 7,376 18,377 | 220,720 0.24 
Cumulative Totals.......... 138 47, 444 590, 480 0.11 
1956 
UANUAEY See Cock Tes ee oss eee TEESE 14} 14 17,341f 17,341 338 , 355 0.36 
FELIS HUSINV ETA cece «i aic cota « ctaveiess sears 12 23 3,884 20,150 234,945 0.25 
INU Token rrercierso ersiase! ,ar0 sa a's b.07eace 12 23 2,308 Sabie 16, 955 0.02 
UNS soe iat hiolslne esas a/vivrs aie seleca 15 22 2,000 2,877 10,350 0.01 
VT yen, feels 2.00% 10,3 4, oie7e Sivie:s eteiess 30 35 16,470 17,911 136, 520 0.14 
RU ePIC ayaie (eis arctois isso . S'e,016 si exefere 25 39 9,621 16,866 78,160 0.08 
Cumulative Totals.......... 108 52,159 815, 285 0.14 


*Preliminary figures. 
¢ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance, 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.-INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1957 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Norz:—The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’. 


8 aol 
ap| & 
Ba! o 
80 ier os | 
A= 1S EI mM on 
sae a? U1 H8 
Cause 5 5 ag Bet 
a s 80 o os a ey 
ee eee g a | 5.2 a 
© rg = I aS} et |) a g o) 
e ep ; 8 i) 3 is 2 5 ql 4 
oo is E =] ies 2 o a 
E S| 3/8/88) 2/85) 28] 2 g e | ala 
Bi) Silas) 2)é8 | sel ds} 2] 8] &] 3] 3 
= 4 a = = Oy] ei a ‘= a n =) a 
Striking Against or Stepping 

BIND EB tuna 92e8 qae.og SAAGE Nene dal CURES IF L2a aCe] IPA ERR cree Re meee annie [am (em Fea 
RSEEUOKO ENV OR, Selle a cs och ce cia 6 74 1 ee 18 13 7A | et pa 11 SN teccrstoes S) ieahecera 98 

(a) Tools, machinery, 

EAMES OUG 22/55 visia}e ae aie 3 l\s 128s) «\|\<\s ares. «1l\ 05,011 « 5 3 Seer Rrerslccaravehs Bit antes eek el tess 3 15 

(b) Moving vehicles........ 3 2 Ate a 3 4 Dual see 7 Le ene 2s eee 27 

(ec) Other objects.......... 3 SSE Eo 10 6 SAE 4 Vial bes ales a ae 56 
Caught In, On or Between 

Machinery, Vehicles, etc.... 1 5 al aoa 2 5 Le eee PM Se alll Rete a el We ra ox 8 17 
Collision, Derailments, 

IWRECKS SOE io coc ois cs ise cir 0 5 8 8 6 25 li aes D let aate 81 
Malls and Slips... ....0......cc|e0ec00 1 1 4 6 Sala owes LT tvntane 34 

ame aU Onsa le LO Vela sree tee lt aeet |e tae hee eel eel Se ateee smears bist declines ds Nemes 2 esac ltawce, lena Ne 

(b) Falls to different levels.|...... 1 1 4 6 Sill Soe Neer 34 
Conflagrations, Temperature 

Extremes and Explosions.... ees Al Pees 4 12 Dey es ae 2 1 Te ic, esmipsllieer oe 23 
Inhalation, Absorptions, 

Asphyxiation, etc...........]...... Ainindeern: 7 4 Dll eraces a Weick eisslfereceselgel scoters rameters 17 
ABER Am CATON G anic5.< 2 3c cris Crktad loide deal omeseralnae bes 1 1 A PAs, ote oe cal line 3 6 
Over-exertion and Industrial 

cae ES AE ohm Ac a fS.0,4yofaiale.o Dee eters 1 3 1 De thee Sil Preeatelan laste Cinna, 13 
Miscellaneous Accidents.......]......|......|..-00-[eceees Dei evesdeveya aie eae 1 Ar eee tA eee 3 

Total, First Quarter—1957. . 14 31 10 39 47 57 4 54 20 1 Wee ahs 292* 

Total, First Quarter—1956. . 11 40 3 50 57 40 2 46 HON atte DBs ot orey 272 


TABLE H-2.-INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1957 
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Electricity, Gas, Water Production 
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Transportation, Storage and Com- 
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TROTCLLD. 54) Spor eee ee SB) ee asine 18 18 45 102 10 13 33 BOM Se ee 292* 


* Of this total 215 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 77 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Jutreducing ... 


A NEW LOOSE-LEAF SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FOR 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA 


A new speedier service is now available whereby labour union secretaries and indus- 
trial relations officers may obtain information on wage rates by occupation, by industry, 
and by region as soon as the information is compiled and analyzed by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


The information, formerly included in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour, will, by means of the new service, be issued earlier than in the past. More than 
ninety tables covering most industries in Canada will now be released individually on 
loose-leaf pages, pre-punched to fit a convenient indexed binder. 


The tables, compiled from information obtained from a survey at October 1, 1956 of 
some 14,000 establishments located in all ten provinces, show, in the majority of cases, 
the average and predominant range of wage rates for the more essential occupations in 
the industry on a regional basis. Standard hours of work, by province, are also listed. 


The first tables will be ready early in March and others will follow from time to time 
until approximately July. 


In addition, subscribers will receive a copy of the paper bound volume when published 
next Fall. 


Price: First Year Service including attractive binder with index tabs and paper bound 
VOIUMEW. SoceasBcc cs daessacews oe oeeide sete trea. Mertens $7.50 per year. 
Service’ without indexed binder <2... eee sneer < cecilia. $5.00 per year. 


(Copies of individual tables may be obtained at the rate of 10 cents per copy; 
quantity orders for the same table 5 cents per copy.) 


ORDER FORM 
The Queen’s Printer Prepayment is required. Cheques or Postal 
% Superintendent of Publications Money Orders should be made payable to the 


RECEIVER GENERAL OF CANADA. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


HNCIOSSG Ramco atk Hee eee Charge to Deposit AccounteNom seep ee teen eeeeeetee 
Please: send me. sichdissan 0s se eed Wage Rates First Year Service(:) at $7.50 per year 
Hive Giese ado So oaeodao Wage Rates Service(s) without indexed binder at $5.00 per year. 
1.0 0 eee ee renner ere WAR APA See widier oie. oh nedure aoc. SoG da ecc cee 
JNID) DISSIS\ 3 Saag neneOOnnrine obaticIeo CIETY seetssctrs ase e trees eens PROV... spine taarees 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment InsuranceCom mission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada: 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. 
(An Enquiry into Women’s Occupational 
Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Sa eeaye Agreements in Hospitals, October 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 

An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound yolume. 

Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 

The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume, 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollar a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 cents a copy. (English or French), 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 cents a copy. 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
15 cents a copy. (English or French). 
Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 
A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 


(English or French). 


dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Sixth edition 


(December 1, 1956) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 

10 cents a copy. (English or French). 

Vocational Education in Canada 

This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by provy- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 

15 cents acopy. (English). 


ot. arranging VOUR 
Lotvrometl Gueome f 


It's really up to you what happens when your earning days are over. You 
can provide your own pension, free from dependence upon others, 
through a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


Don't delay. Investigate NOW how a Government Annuity can ease the 
financial problem of your later years. 


Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, — who will call at 
your convenience, or mail the coupon below, POSTAGE FREE! 


Utoil Crypon for Furittear Gefermattion: 


—— ee ee ee ee I Nn NV | 

i yd To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, I 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free) L.G. | 

Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. I 

My name is..... sha abwacusi ce so-nval geteesasnsuhakusdadensllpadiwedt OMNUS READ RR ERE PARED A MEOESSTG Scones ee ! 

(Mr./Mrs./Miss) : 

: CA N A D 1A N UHive: GP res csi vance soceektaaceattesnedtesettecatee se oomerale nen ieee tonceeree carte tanmteeacteneat Istipselcavelaceesta 1 
GOVERNMENT Sachi du a's ne Raaoesase ve trae eaten na eer aaTeC ES Date, of Birth, airscnnuttonnassvese ese ; 
AN N U IT ES H Age when annuity to StOFt........:.csccceseesesereeseeee Telephones i.c.cuesccssevenssccuetctccvenses ' 

é | understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 4 


